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“Beth Singler has crafted a comprehensive yet highly readable survey of religion and 
AI that includes a wide range of religious traditions and thoughtful discussion cues to 
get the most reluctant student talking. As either a textbook or an introduction to the 
entanglement of religion and AI for the curious reader, this book offers a wide variety of 
“case studies” to raise questions and challenge our ideas about religion and technology 
that the reader will find compelling. Singler takes the time to explain and problematize 
certain terms early on and is rigorous in her scholarship, yet manages a narrative-like 
quality that is very gratifying. This book is an important contribution to the rapidly 
growing discourse on artificial intelligence.” 

Juli L Gittinger, Georgia College & State University, US 


Artificial intelligence (AI) is rarely out of the news or the public imagination. Images 
of red-eyed Terminators illustrate press accounts of incremental advances in medical di- 
agnosis, facial recognition, natural language processing, and robotics. Such advances are 
transforming society through measurable impacts on people’s decisions and opportunities. 

Religion and Artificial Intelligence: An Introduction explores an emerging field with a religious 
studies approach, drawing on cultural and digital anthropological methods to demonstrate 
the entanglements of religion and AI, our imaginaries of these objects and our ideas about 
their utopian or dystopian futures. It addresses key topics, including the following: 


e What AI is and is not. 

e How religions are reacting to AI with examples of rejection, adoption, and 
adaptation. 

e How established religions understand creation and place human-like AI within that. 

e How overtly secular and even ‘new atheist’ groups understand AI as a tool for lib- 
eration from human evolution and religion. 

e Religious visions of superintelligent AI. 


This engaging book is essential for anyone considering the relationship between reli- 
gion, science and technology, and interested in the questions raised by transhumanism, 
posthumanism, and new religious movements. 


Beth Singler is the Assistant Professor in Digital Religion(s) at the University of Zu- 
rich (UZH), Switzerland; co-lead of the Media Existential Encounters and Evolving 
Technology Lab at UZH; an Associate Professor at the Digital Society Initiative at 
UZH,; a Fellow of the International Society for Science and Religion; and a member of 
the Human Augmentation Research Network. 
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1 Introduction 


Religion. Artificial intelligence (AI). Two objects seemingly in motion, heading past 
each other in specific directions. Religion is often seen as coming to us from the past. 
A long past of rituals, beliefs, traditions, laws, ethics, and institutions. Al is often seen as 
an emerging technology, or entity, seemingly coming to us from our imagined futures. 
A modern project looking to the future. A new materialistic approach to understanding 
one of the qualities that we generally believe makes us different from other beings on 
this planet: our intelligence. 

When the lines of travel of these two objects intersect in the present, we get not only 
specific outcomes, interactions, and applications, but also specific views of what each 
of these two objects is in that moment. This book aims to capture these contemporary 
entanglements by examining these specific moments in time, the objects and applica- 
tions that are created in those moments, and our assumptions about the nature of both 
religion and AI. 

As we will discuss in the methodology and methods section of this introduction 
below, this book is structured around specific examples and case studies. In this spirit, 
I offer here two brief introductory ethnographic vignettes of my own experience in re- 
searching religion and AI: one that came at the beginning of my research into this area 
and one that is much more recent. 


Case Study 1: New York 


In October 2016, I flew to New York to attend a conference on the ethics of AI, includ- 
ing speakers who were some of the key philosophers and voices in the AI discussion. I 
had just started my first postdoctoral research project focusing on AI earlier that year. 
I was based at the Faraday Institute for Science and Religion on a Templeton World 
Charitable Foundation-funded project on ‘Human Flourishing’. I was working on a 
subproject called ‘Human Identity in an Age of Nearly Human Machines’. Through my 
reading and anthropological work on online discussions on AI, I had already familiar- 
ised myself with some of these ‘voices’: people like Nick Bostrom, Stuart Russell, David 
Chalmers, Jaan Tallinn, and Eliezer Yudkowsky — some of whom will appear in later 
chapters. 

A few of these ‘stars’ of the AI world had agreed to be interviewed by me for the 
Faraday project. However, I got the impression quite quickly that some of them might 
not have read my introductory email carefully; upon introducing myself as a postdoc- 
toral researcher at the Faraday Institute for Science and Religion, one of them — who will 
remain anonymous — reacted with surprise. 
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“What does AI have to do with religion?’ he asked. “You might as well ask what reli- 
gion has to do with wind turbines.’ 

Jetlagged and overwhelmed by New York and the conference, I mumbled an inad- 
equate reply and then spent the following years practising the perfect response in my 
head. If nothing else, I should have pointed out that we were just a few weeks away from 
a US presidential election where one of the candidates, Donald J. Trump, was appealing 
to an evangelical Christian base with rhetoric that drew on climate change denial and 
religious dominionism: the idea that humanity is granted the Earth to do with as we 
will. There was, and always has been, a connection between religion and renewable 
energy. Between religion and technology. And now, between religion and AI. 


Case Study 2: Zurich 


Almost seven years later, in September 2023, I gave a very short five-minute summary 
of my research at the launch event for the Scientifica Festival, Switzerland’s largest 
science festival, organised by the University of Zurich (where I had started as assistant 
professor in digital religion(s) in October 2022) and the Swiss Federal Institute of Tech- 
nology Zurich. 

Five minutes wasn’t a lot of time to synopsise the past seven years of research, not to 
mention any future plans; and luckily, I was also giving a longer talk on another day 
where I could get into more detail. But even so, I was very aware that I was skipping 
over key points and speaking very fast in English, ‘da sich mein Deutsch wird immer besser’ 
(‘as my German is still improving’). 

When a Swiss man approached me afterwards in the line for drinks at the reception, 
I was not too offended when he told me that he hadn’t understood my talk at all. I apol- 
ogised for my too-fast English and tried to summarise it again, slower this time. After 
I gave my talk for the second time while queuing for glasses of wine, he simply replied: 
‘No. No. I don’t understand your research because religion is just beliefs.’ 

After a few attempts to convince him that belief is not religion without actualisations 
in the world in the form of actions, events, institutions, networks, and, of course, tech- 
nologies, and him asserting otherwise, we parted — neither convinced by the other. 


Discussion 


What these two case studies have in common, and why they have been chosen as exam- 
ples, is an encounter with a figure who rejects the possibility of a relationship between 
religion and AI. What they also have in common is that this rejection is based on an 
understanding of religion in particular. The individual in Case Study 1 rejected a rela- 
tionship between religion and AI because he rejected religion outright as an irrational 
and irrelevant object. And the individual in Case Study 2 rejected the connection be- 
tween religion and AI because, in his view, religion is important but has nothing to do 
with worldly things outside of held beliefs. We can also note that the second individual 
did not reject Al asa field of study, object, or aspiration as strongly as the first individual 
rejected religion, suggesting a difference between these two rejection accounts — they 
are not exact parallels. 

I present these two case studies not to assert that one position or the other is correct, 
but as an introduction to how both religion and AI are objects in discourse: people have 
particular views about what they are and what they are not. In this chapter, we will 
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explore some of the terms and definitions that will be needed to understand the exam- 
ples in the later chapters, to provide something of an introduction to religion and AI as 
objects, before we discuss instances of their interaction and particular outcomes of their 
relationship. However, these are two objects constantly in motion: not only moving in 
specific directions through history, as suggested above, but also in motion in terms of 
how we understand them. They are difficult, slippery objects, escaping definitions just 
as quickly as we try to apply them. There are many influences on this fluidity — some 
of which we will discuss below in the separate sections on religion and AI, such as 
popular discourses and imaginaries, charismatic authorities, scientific advances and new 
research, biases, narratives, and speculative fiction. All have a part to play in how we 
understand both religion and Al. 

This chapter will explore the following topics. First, we will expand on methodologies 
and methods for research into religion and AI, with a particular focus on the religious 
studies and anthropological approach of this book. We will then discuss some common 
histories and understandings of AI, followed by the same for religion, to at least map 
out some of their common characteristics and interpretations. Then we will explore the 
rejection-adoption-adaptation framework that the first half of this book employs explic- 
itly and that the second half draws on more implicitly. We will also explore some of the 
groups and communities of thought that focus on AI, or AI and religion, which will be 
the focus of the second half of the book as we explore in more detail concepts such as 
transhumanism, posthumanism, and AI new religious movements (NRMs). 


Methodology and Methods 


Religious Studies 


This book emerges from a religious studies approach to the relationship and entanglements 
of religion and AI. Religious studies is a field that arose out of initial historical attempts to 
describe, classify, and understand human religious behaviour — separate from a theological 
approach, which may suggest normative approaches to the large questions of meaning and 
reality. Many scholars tackling this emerging interaction of religion and AI have taken a 
theological approach — interpreting the development of AI and its influence on our dis- 
cussions about the nature of humanity based on their existing theological account of the 
world, its creation, and the relationship between that creation and a creator deity. 

Commonly, ‘theology’ in those instances refers to Christian theology, and there are 
already many books that approach the answers to the questions raised by AI through 
a Christian lens. Other responses from established religions are also present and valid. 
This book therefore contains examples of popular theological responses, as well as ref- 
erences to some more academic theological books on AI and their authors — all from 
many faiths. Such theological approaches and conclusions will be described rather than 
prescribed to the reader. However, it is possible, and even encouraged, to read this book 
as a theologian or student of theology — Christian or otherwise — and have it stimulate 
your thinking, your discussions, and your answers to the larger existential questions that 
emerge at the intersections of religion and AI. 

Religious studies also borrows from other disciplines. Anthropology, sociology, phi- 
losophy, history, media studies, communication studies, and science and technology 
studies have all been found to present valuable approaches to questions raised in the study 
of religion as a human phenomenon. Randall Reed, who also researches religion and AI, 
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describes this borrowing as a result of the nature of religious studies, mentioning other 
specific disciplines that we also borrow from as a more umbrella-like ‘field of study’: 


Religious Studies has always been a ‘bricolage’ field, often cobbling together various 
approaches from a variety of fields like Philosophy, Literary Studies, and Cognitive 
Science. We beg, borrow and steal because we are not, and, since the abandonment 
of theology as our sole methodology, cannot be, a discipline. We are a field of study, 
we import methods, apply those methods to our data and export explanations. 
(Reed 2021, 13, footnote 2) 


With regard to methods, it is important to note that religious studies is based on 
data — both qualitative and quantitative. The nature of that data is on a spectrum from 
highly reductive, numbers-focused material that seeks to make large claims about pop- 
ulations to the rich, thick descriptions that underpin a more ethnographic — but poten- 
tially less universal — approach. Each religious studies scholar locates their methods in 
relation to the kind of data that they want to encounter from that spectrum, sometimes 
changing their focus between research projects or combining them in one project in a 
multi-model, multi-disciplinary approach. 


Theory 


What is done with the data is also important. Sometimes it is placed on top of a well- 
described theory. ‘Theory’ here in the sense of an attempt, as G. Scott Davis explains 
it, to ‘account for these objects and events in terms of their simpler constituents or 
show how their subjects interact to produce more complex phenomena’ (Davis 2012, 
2). Sometimes theory — new or otherwise — emerges instead from the consideration of 
that qualitative or quantitative material. Some religious studies scholars argue for the 
end of theory, as human behaviours cannot be seen to operate under the same general 
terms as scientific processes. Instead, they propose — as Davis also puts it — that ‘under- 
standing religion requires nothing more than the sensitive and imaginative reading of 
human phenomena informed by the best available ethnography set in the best available 
historical narrative’ (2012, 3). Theorising is perhaps understandable as a natural human 
tendency — the attempt to turn information into a narrative — and there might not be 
anything wrong with that. Even the previous sentence can also be understood as an 
example of that very same tendency to theorise. 

The theorising of both religion and AI as objects in motion also gives us the idea of 
moments of intersection. I have drawn previously on the work of anthropologist Court- 
ney Bender and philosopher John Dewey to consider these moments as ‘entanglements’ 
of religion and AI — moments that can be ethnographically described and discussed. 
Dewey suggested that we should ‘[b]egin with things in their complex entanglements’ 
rather than ‘with simplifications made for the purpose of effective judgement and action; 
whether the purpose is economy, or dialectical esthetic, or moral’ (Dewey 1925, quoted 
in Bender 2010, 44) — supporting a data-first theory later, or a more ‘grounded theory’ 
approach (as per Glaser and Strauss 1967). When it comes to religion and AI, I have sug- 
gested that we might build on the work of Bender, who proposes that we might begin: 


with the view that spirituality, whatever it is and however it is defined, is entangled 
in social life, with history, and in our academic and non-academic imaginations ... 
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spiritual forms have thrived and been shaped by entanglements with the secular, 
including its powerful engagements with science and progress. 
(Bender 2010, 5—6) 


This viewpoint would have been a useful counterargument to the positions of both 
individuals in Case Studies 1 and 2. 

However, this framing of the religion and AI relationship through such moments 
of ‘entanglement’ might miss two important aspects that I did not necessarily discuss 
in my first published article that adopted this approach: ‘An Introduction to Artificial 
Intelligence and Religion for the Religious Studies Scholar’ (Singler 2018). First, the 
entanglements approach focuses on the more visible moments of interaction between 
religion and AI; and we should note that, alongside such obvious moments, there are 
also ‘hidden dimensions to meanings socially constructed with and conveyed through 
technology’ (Kimura 2017, 7, citing Jensen and Blok, 2013) — dimensions which we 
note through our discussions on adaptation in Chapter 4 and elsewhere. Second, the 
distinction between the religious and the secular (and its assumed projects, such as 
technology) might be problematised by the entanglements approach but is ultimately 
still maintained by it. This binary view of the religious and the secular is present in 
the discourse of the subjects of the case studies of this book and those of the previous 
works on religion and AI. But we will also note at particular points in this book the 
critical work being done by religious studies scholars to question who is using particular 
terms — such as ‘religious’ and ‘secular’ — at particular moments, and why they use them. 


Discourse and the Fringes 


Hence, paying attention to discourse is a key aspect of the religious studies approach 
of this book. Many of the examples employed have been found through a digital eth- 
nographic approach: being in the online places where conversations about religion and 
Al are happening and attempting to understand the subtext, intentions, agendas, narra- 
tives, and imageries employed in those responses. 

In some cases, the examples chosen might be considered to be on the fringe of the 
AI conversation; and some might find them too influenced by science fiction, conspir- 
acism, or religious literature that they disagree with. However, when paying attention 
to discourse, it is also important to recognise the role of regulation, both internally in 
the discourse itself and in how it is apprehended by the reader. As Laurence Tamatea 
suggests in his study of Christian and Buddhist responses to AI: ‘Discourse is more than 
talking or writing or the rules governing what can be said and by whom. Discourse 
involves talking and writing to “regulate” and thus cannot be separated from the so- 
cial control of boundaries’ (Tamatea 2010, 985, citing Altheide 2003, 41). Further, he 
argues that paying attention to such voices, through digital ethnographic methods, on 
the Internet ‘facilitates challenging the control of religious authority, so online analysis 
of religious perspectives can afford insight into the views of the “people” as opposed to 
those of the religious elite’ (Tamatea 2010, 984, citing Bunt 2000). 


Culture and Counterculture 


Noting the fringe, the countercultural, and the emergent is a key approach of this book. 
To make these remarks, the anthropological approach first requires an appreciation of 
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how the ‘mainstream’ culture is formulated. Often, accounts of culture rely on work by 
early anthropologists such as Edward B. Tylor, who described ‘culture’ as ‘that complex 
whole which includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom, and any other capa- 
bilities and habits acquired by man as a member of society’ (Tylor 1958 [1871], 1). Tom 
Boellstorf, an anthropologist of virtual space such as Second Life, suggests there have 
been other, less structuralist, interpretations of culture, since — as some scholars have 
noted — a definition relies on a self-awareness of the structures of this system to be able 
to navigate it; whereas ‘[j]ust as most of us cannot explain the rules of grammar we use 
every time we talk, so most of us cannot explain the cultural beliefs about everything 
from gender to aesthetics that shape our social worlds’ (Boellstorf 2006, 31). Likewise, 
this book is in part shaped in approach by an awareness that some events in the religion 
and Al interaction are invisible, uncommented upon, and increasingly a part of a cul- 
ture that we are adapting to without awareness. The role of the ethnographer is to make 
such adaptations and interactions visible, and this will be the main focus of Chapter 4. 


Case Studies 


As briefly mentioned above, each chapter in this book starts with three case studies. 
Some of these describe a specific moment or individual that exemplifies a kind of inter- 
action between religion and AI or is an expression of an Al-focused ideology or religious 
thought. Others are organised around the specific applications and products that come 
out of AI engaging with religion — for example, prayer apps, theomorphic robots, social 
media algorithms — and their effects on religious communities. The ‘religion’ object 
can also be treated in the abstract or the granular. Some case studies pick up examples 
from established religions; but, as we will discuss below, these are meant as examples of 
a religious response to AI, not the religious response — a Hindu response, not the Hindu 
response. Some look to minority or emerging spiritualities and religious movements, 
and the implicitly religious — all of which will be contextualised in later chapters. 

The case studies have been subjectively chosen due to the author’s awareness of them, 
and thanks are due to colleagues who drew my attention to specific instances during 
the writing of this book. Some moments occurred during the writing of this book and 
became more significant, replacing early choices. Others are drawn from instances that 
occurred over the years I have been doing ethnographic work in the field of religion 
and Al. Each chapter ends with a list of questions for further thinking on the sub- 
ject of the chapter; here the reader might think about what other examples they have 
encountered — both those that might support the existing case studies and those that 
might be proposed as counterexamples. Making such examples visible and sharing them 
both within and outside of your academic community is only to be encouraged. 


Artificial Intelligence 


The visibility, or invisibility, of AI is one of its characteristics that has fed into the multi- 
tude of different definitions of what it is and what it can be. In this section, we will explore 
how ‘AP is understood given the limited access and knowledge that many of us have, as 
well as some of the details about its workings that will underpin the discussion in the fol- 
lowing chapters. We will explore some of the other common characteristics of AI, as well 
as the main approaches to understanding AI, and introduce the difficulties of discussing 
this technology in our accounts — especially when it interacts with religious thought. 
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How is ‘AI’ Defined? 


Definitions of ‘AT vary. Some definitions make broad statements that might encompass 
certain elements of what AI is but omit others. For instance, Haenlein and Kaplan offer 
what they see as a common definition: “We therefore define AI as “a system’s ability 
to interpret external data correctly, to learn from such data, and to use those learn- 
ings to achieve specific goals and tasks through flexible adaptation’”’ (Haenlein and 
Kaplan 2019, 17) — which is perhaps too broad. Others refer to the specific techniques 
and models currently involved in AI’s creation, including deep learning, reinforcement 
learning, large language models (LLMs), generative pre-trained transformers (GPTs), 
neural networks, and adversarial networks. Others refer to the history of the field: the 
driving ideas behind these techniques and who developed them. And others focus on 
the applications of AI to outline its current capabilities. Each approach has its limitations 
and each definition can contribute to misapprehensions about AI by buying into hype 
from authoritative voices in the AI discussion. 

One limitation of the approach that focuses on techniques to describe AI is that a 
certain level of existing familiarity with computer science and the vocabulary of AI may 
be required to understand what is being built, as well as the disagreements. For instance, 
there are tensions between those AI technologists who think the future of AI is reliant 
on deep learning techniques, such as Yann LeCun, chief AI scientist at Meta; and those 
who contend that deep learning has ‘hit a wall’, as Gary Marcus argued in 2021, and 
that a return to now unpopular symbolic methods is needed (Marcus 2022). However, 
as Marcus also points out, such methods come and go, as: 


Few fields have been more filled with hype and bravado than artificial intelligence. 
It has flitted from fad to fad decade by decade, always promising the moon, and only 
occasionally delivering. One minute it was expert systems, next it was Bayesian 
networks, and then Support Vector Machines. 

(Marcus 2022) 


There are numerous glossaries that we can refer to online — both from online courses and 
from regularly updated e-books such as the AI Glossary from Clarifai (2023) — which 
can help with these terms. Instead of heaping definitions on top of each other, we 
might — as some do — understand AI through the goals that these methods are all in 
service of. 


Defining AI by its Goals and Risks 


There are two distinctly different ideas of ‘success’ when it comes to AI and its meth- 
ods: success in fulfilling specific tasks — efficiently, accurately, and cheaply; and success 
in completing general tasks. Narrow AI that is provably good at specific tasks already 
exists. For instance, AlphaFold is capable of predicting a protein’s 3D structure from 
its amino acid sequence and ‘regularly achieves accuracy competitive with experi- 
ment’ (Alphafold 2024). It shares some of its methods and structures with AlphaGo, 
which was ‘narrowly’ hugely successful at playing the ancient game of Go against 
humans such as grandmaster Lee Sedol. However, just because their methods are de- 
rived from each other does not mean that AlphaGo can do anything that AlphaFold 
can do and vice versa, which limits their utility. Therefore, for many in the field of 
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AI, artificial general intelligence (AGI) — AI that can be put to any task and understand 
any request — is the goal. Or, as computer scientist Stuart Russell put it in his book 
Human Compatible: Artificial Intelligence and the Problem of Control (2019), such an AGI 
would have ‘universality’: 


This ability of a single box to carry out any process that you can imagine is called 
universality, a concept first introduced by Alan Turing in 1936. Universality means 
that we do not need separate machines for arithmetic, machine translation, chess, 
speech understanding, or animation: one machine does it all. 


(Russell 2019, 32) 


As we saw in Gary Marcus’s comments on deep learning, the correct path to this AGI is 
the subject of much debate; as is its ‘arrival’ date. Recent advances in the techniques and 
development of generative AI — such as OpenAlI’s ChatGPT, which is based on an LLM 
and appears to fluently understand and respond to text requests — have led some to argue 
that true AGI will soon emerge out of these kinds of applications (Knight 2023). Some 
suggest that there will be provable ‘levels’ of progress towards AGI. For instance, in a 
paper by several Google DeepMind AI scientists, they outline how AGI will progress 
from ‘Level 0: no AI’ to ‘Level 1: Emerging, equal to or somewhat better than an un- 
skilled human’, ‘Level 2: Competent, [equal to] at least 50th percentile of skilled adults’, 
‘Level 3: Expert, [equal to] at least 90th percentile of skilled adults’, ‘Level 4: Virtuoso, 
[equal to] at least 99th percentile of skilled adults’, and finally ‘Level 5: Superhuman, 
outperforms 100% of humans’(Morris et al 2023, 6). 

A post on X (formerly Twitter)! by ‘AI Notkilleveryoneism Memes’ (@AISafet- 
yMemes) in January 2023 about these levels of the progressive development of AGI 
expressed concern about the “existential risk’ posed by such a superior AGI if we cannot 
control it. ‘Existential risk’ is a term that we will return to in later chapters; but in brief, 
it refers to the danger of humans being controlled, or even being made extinct, by AI. 
They posted: ‘We have Als that are Level 5 at narrow skills (e.g., Go, Chess), but not 
Level 5 at everything. Yet. Soon, this new species may outcompete us at everything, 
and we'll be like toddlers hoping to stay in control of adults.’ 

Existential risk thinkers can also describe AGI as a future independent being with 
similarly difficult-to-define attributes such as ‘agency’, ‘sentience’, and “conscious- 
ness. We will see in later chapters that the linguistic fluency of such LLMs has already 
convinced some — even AI technologists — that they are already AGI and in fact fully 
conscious, just like humans. However, other AI technologists are very clear on the 
current level of the technology, how it works, and how this differs from other ‘general 
intelligences’, such as humans: 


LLM-based dialogue agents [eg, ChatGPT] are, in multiple respects, very different 
from human beings. A human’s language skills are an extension of the cognitive 
capacities they develop through embodied interaction with the world, and are ac- 
quired by growing up in a community of other language users who also inhabit that 
world. An LLM, by contrast, is a disembodied neural network that has been trained 
on a large corpus of human-generated text with the objective of predicting the next 
word (token) given a sequence of words (tokens) as context. 

(Shanahan et al 2023, 493) 
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Instead of making comparisons with humans, or with AGI, others have suggested that a 
better model for understanding chat-based AI is a parrot — and a stochastic one at that. 
As linguist Emily Bender and computer scientist Timnit Gebru and colleagues have 
argued, conversational AI is stochastic because it is just ‘haphazardly stitching together 
sequences of linguistic forms it has observed in its vast training data, according to prob- 
abilistic information about how they combine, but without any reference to meaning’ 
(Bender et al 2021, 617). It is a ‘parrot’ because of the bird’s famed ability to mimic 
humans; and it is not anywhere close to real AGI. In Chapter 7, we will explore other 
analogies with non-human Others that have been used to describe AI — such as the 
golem, fairies, angels, and more — to further understand some of the narrative baggage 
around AI that encourages a view of it as more advanced than it actually is at this stage. 

Others also seek more grounded analogies. Philosopher of technology Luciano 
Floridi has suggested another model for understanding such LLMs that does not support 
assumptions that we have attained AGI — or even successful AI — already: 


Given the enormous successes and equally broad limitations, some people have com- 
pared LLMs to stochastic parrots that repeat texts without understanding anything 
(Bender et al., 2021). The analogy helps, but only partially, not only because parrots 
have an intelligence of their own that would be the envy of any AI but, above all, 
because LLMs synthesise texts in new ways, restructuring the contents on which they 
have been trained, not providing simple repetitions or juxtapositions. They look much 
more like the autocomplete function ofa search engine. And in their capacity for syn- 
thesis, they resemble those mediocre or lazy students who, to write a short essay, use 
a dozen relevant references suggested by the teacher and, by taking a little here and 
a little there, put together an eclectic text, coherent, but without having understood 
much or added anything. As a college tutor at Oxford, I corrected many of them 
every term. They can now be produced more quickly and efficiently by ChatGPT. 
(Floridi 2023, 15) 


All of which is to emphasize that not everyone is convinced that the aim of AGI is 
fulfilled, or even fulfillable, by current technology. This negativity is a response to the 
overhyped expectations currently being placed on AI. This hype, we shall see in the 
following section, is partly a result of the earliest definitions and models of AI. 


Defining AI by Its History 


As stated above, another approach to the problem of the definition of ‘AP’ is to look at 
its roots in other sciences and map the history of its advances. Commonly, such histories 
treat the 1956 Dartmouth Summer Research Project on Artificial Intelligence held at 
Dartmouth College, New Hampshire, as the starting point of the AI project. Here, ten 
leading figures in cybernetics, maths and statistics — including Marvin Minsky, John 
McCarthy and Herbert A. Simon — gathered to fulfil a grand aim. As their original 
research proposal stated: 


The study is to proceed on the basis of the conjecture that every aspect of learning 
or any other feature of intelligence can in principle be so precisely described that a 
machine can be made to simulate it. An attempt will be made to find how to make 
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machines use language, form abstractions and concepts, solve kinds of problems 
now reserved for humans, and improve themselves. 


(McCarthy et al 1955, 3) 


Although the Dartmouth Summer Research Project gave us the term ‘artificial 
intelligence’, others place the origins of AI further back in the work of Alan Turing, 
mentioned in the quote by Stuart Russell above. Turing had discussed the concept of 
computers that could think in the 1930s, decades before his perhaps better-known paper 
on the idea of a test for machine intelligence in 1950. In brief, what came to be known 
as the “Turing test’ is based on a parlour game of imitation. Turing argued that ifa digital 
computer can play the part of the pretender in this ‘imitation game’ convincingly and 
be mistaken for a human behind the screen, that will give us an effective answer to the 
question: “Can machines think?’ An answer which is, according to Turing, “expressed 
in relatively unambiguous words’ (Turing 1950, 433). We will return to the Turing test 
and some of its variations in Chapter 7. 

Inspired by recent preoccupations with AGI and the similarities of earlier technolo- 
gies to our current computers, other histories of AI go back even further to recognise 
prior descriptions of artificial life in speculative fiction, science fiction and mythology. 
As mentioned, these parallels with creatures from fiction, mythology, and, of course, re- 
ligion are also noted in later chapters for their impact on imaginaries and futures of AI. 

Another approach to the history of AI is to note who is and is not mentioned in 
these common accounts. Histories starting with Turing, ‘founding fathers’ of AI such 
as McCarthy and Minsky or — going back even further — the automata of our myth- 
ological imaginings such as the golem created by rabbis centuries ago (discussed in 
detail in Chapter 7) provide us only with a ‘great men’ account. By contrast, Tabitha 
Goldstraub — a British tech entrepreneur and leading voice in AI — presents us with a 
timeline of AI focused on the individuals who have influenced its development, but 
giving much more space to the women and ethnic minorities who are often left out of 
the more common ‘series of geniuses’ historical approach (Goldstraub 2020, 26). These 
include Ada Lovelace, an English mathematician who foresaw a machine that ‘weaves 
algebraic patterns just as the Jacquard loom weaves flowers and leaves’ (Lovelace 1843); 
Dorothy Vaughan, the focus of 2016 book and film Hidden Figures; and Margaret Boden, 
a professor of cognitive science who has written about AI since the 1970s and has also 
considered the relationship between religion and AI. 

What we can also draw out from such histories focused on ‘geniuses’ (including 
their absences) is how assumptions about the nature of intelligence — not least ‘who or 
what can have it’ — still inform the ‘dominant logics’ of AI (Williams 2023, 106). For 
instance, computer scientist Robert Wilensky told the authors of Compulsive Technology: 
Computers as Culture that the ‘founding fathers’ of AI: 


looked around at who the smartest people were, and they were themselves, of 
course. They were all essentially mathematicians by training, and mathematicians 
do two things — they prove theorems and play chess. And they said, hey, if it proves 
a theorem or plays chess, it must be smart. 

(Solomonides and Levidow 1985, 17) 


Histories of AI also help to highlight particular interpretations of both AI and 
intelligence. 
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Defining AI by Its Future 


Finally, we can also find definitions that rely on an exponential view of AI. This is 
a view of the future which proposes that AI will become not just AGI, but some- 
thing far beyond it. This prediction emerges from accounts of AI that focus more 
on specific technologies and applications of computing power and AI. For instance, 
Gordon Moore — co-founder of technology companies Fairchild Semiconductor and 
Intel — wrote about a trend that he had noticed: the increasing number of transistors 
that could be placed in an integrated circuit meant that computing power seemed to be 
doubling roughly every two years. It was increasing exponentially. This is now known 
as ‘Moore’s Law’. 

Tracing this line of exponential growth onwards into the future — a view of the 
future determined by data from the past — has encouraged some to speculate on an 
ultra-powerful AI: a ‘technological singularity’ (sometimes just called ‘the singularity’ 
when it is discussed in Al-focused groups). The term borrows its metaphorical power 
from cosmology’s singularity: the horizon point of a black hole, beyond which we 
cannot know anything. Vernor Vinge, the science fiction author and computer scientist 
who died in March 2024, has been credited with suggesting four possible scenarios for 
the singularity: sentient AI; sentient AI networks; the merger of humans and machines 
to become super-intelligent; or the enhancement of human intelligence to the point of 
a singularity (Vinge 2013). Numerous other accounts have since proliferated — some 
dystopian, others utopian. 

For instance, Eliezer Yudkowsky — the founder of the LessWrong forum and an AI 
philosopher who will also appear in Chapter 5 — is credited with claiming that the sin- 
gularity will result from an intelligence explosion (the exponential growth of Moore’s 
Law) occurring through AI ‘bootstrapping’, or self-improving itself: 


The purest case of an intelligence explosion would be an Artificial Intelligence 
rewriting its own source code. The key idea is that if you can improve intelligence 
even a little, the process accelerates. It’s a tipping point. Like trying to balance a 
pen on one end — as soon as it tilts even a little, it quickly falls the rest of the way. 
(Four 2024) 


This intelligence explosion is also present in the earlier work of Irving John Good, 
whose description of our ‘last invention’ also continues to fuel existential risk discus- 
sions about AI. In 1965, he proposed the following thought experiment: 


Let an ultraintelligent machine be defined as a machine that can far surpass all the 
intellectual activities of any man however clever. Since the design of machines is 
one of these intellectual activities, an ultraintelligent machine could design even 
better machines; there would then unquestionably be an ‘intelligence explosion’, 
and the intelligence of man would be left far behind. Thus the first ultraintelligent 
machine is the last invention that man need ever make. 


(Good 1965, 33) 


These existential risk concerns have led to the development of the field of AI alignment, 
which first appeared in a 1960 paper by Norbert Wiener. He said: ‘If we use, to achieve 
our purposes, a mechanical agency with whose operation we cannot interfere effectively 
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. we had better be quite sure that the purpose put into the machine is the purpose 
which we really desire’ (Wiener 1960, 1358). Stuart Russell’s 2019 book, mentioned 
above, specifically examined this subject of AI control and employed mythologically 
informed metaphors to make his point about existential risk from AI. Building on Wie- 
ner’s work, Russell says that in AI alignment, there is the idea of: 


the impossibility of defining true human purposes correctly and completely. This, in 
turn, means that what I have called the standard model—whereby humans attempt 
to imbue machines with their own purposes—is destined to fail. We might call this 
the King Midas problem: Midas, a legendary king in ancient Greek mythology, 
got exactly what he asked for—namely, that everything he touched should turn to 
gold. Too late, he discovered that this included his food, his drink, and his family 
members, and he died in misery and starvation. 


(Russell 2019, 137) 


Nick Bostrom adopts a similar approach to narratives in his book on exponential AI, Su- 
perintelligence: Paths, Dangers, Strategies (2014), in which he writes new stories to explain 
Al, such as his ‘Unfinished Fable of the Sparrows’. 

This concern about existential risks and the future of humanity places AI within a 
grander scheme of the history of the future. This vision of humanity’s place within the 
greater scales of the cosmos can sometimes be called ‘longtermism’. Toby Ord, a senior 
research fellow in philosophy at Oxford University, explains a version of this: 


If all goes well, human history is just beginning. Humanity is about two hundred 
thousand years old. But the Earth will remain habitable for hundreds of millions 
more—enough time for millions of future generations; enough to end disease, pov- 
erty and injustice forever; enough to create heights of flourishing unimaginable 
today. And if we could learn to reach out further into the cosmos, we could have 
more time yet: trillions of years, to explore billions of worlds. Such a lifespan places 
humanity in its earliest infancy. A vast and extraordinary adulthood awaits. 

(Ord 2020, 3) 


Longtermism can also therefore be connected to posthumanism — a perspective that can 
include both ideas about what humanity will evolve into in this greater view of the fu- 
ture and a more ‘critical’ approach that rethinks the nature and centrality of the human 
within a wider network of non-human Others. As Victoria Lorrimar explains: ‘Critical 
posthumanism is concerned with a deconstruction of humanism and its assumptions 
(especially human exceptionalism), and a rewriting of humanity against this complex 
legacy’ (Lorrimar forthcoming, citing Herbrechter 2018). 

Longtermism has also been criticised for prioritising future generations of humans 
over the needs of current societies. Further, it is thought to operate under certain tran- 
shumanist assumptions about how to improve humans through emerging technologies 
to ensure these futures. Because of this, longtermism has also been accused of being 
a project of eugenics by scholars such as Emile P. Torres, Susan B. Levin and Timnit 
Gebru. As Levin argues: ‘Transhumanists depend on rationales from utilitarian ethics, 
within which autonomy cannot be valued in its own right, to support the strong desir- 
ability of bioenhancement and even its moral requirement’ (Levin 2021). In Chapter 5, 
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we will further explore some of the varieties of transhumanism to recognise that this 
is not a characterisation of all its expressions. However, broad definitions of ‘transhu- 
manism’ commonly note its intrinsic connection with technologies, including AI — as 
reflected in theological ethicist Levi Checketts’ description of transhumanism as: 


another sociotechnical imaginary. This loosely affiliated collection of philoso- 
phies is united by its adherents’ vision of self-directed evolution through the use of 
science and technologies. Typical visions include an increase of ‘healthspan, cog- 
nition and emotion’, augmenting our well-being and power physically, mentally, 
and emotionally (Bostrom, 2013). Among the sciences and technologies typically 
endorsed to reach these ends include informational and computer technologies, 
nanotechnologies, genetics, and robotics. While transhumanists do recognize the 
risks these technologies hold, they are confident that the proper use of first-adopters 
and developers will curtail nefarious uses or developments (More, 2013). Thus, they 
largely believe the proper development of these technologies will be of tremendous 
benefit to humanity and this vision informs their own research and investments. 


(Checketts 2021, 178) 


Transhumanist ideas appear within groups that have an interest in AI and its future, 
such as existential risk-focused communities; effective altruism;? accelerationists (also 
sometimes calling themselves ‘effective accelerationists’); online rationalists, such as 
those on the LessWrong forum boards; and futurists. The overlaps between and interests 
of these groups will be considered further in Chapter 5 on religion and transhuman- 
ism. However, it is worth initially noting here that they have their own definitions 
and expectations of AI that seem to be increasingly influential on public discourse. For 
instance, in June 2023, the New York Times published an article entitled ‘Silicon Valley 
Confronts the Idea That The “Singularity” Is Here’, illustrated with an ‘AI Creation 
Meme’ (Singler 2020) — the reworking of the Creation of Adam by Michelangelo with 
an AI (a robotic representation) reaching to touch the fingertip of a human. The article 
demonstrates how a fringe theory and definition of ‘AI’ as an exponential intelligence 
explosion now has a strong visual and rhetorical presence in the mainstream press 


(Streitfeld 2023). 


AI and Robots 


This example raises another important distinction — and again, the problems of defini- 
tions. The illustration of the technological singularity in the New York Times piece was 
of a ‘robotic’ arm. Popular representations of AI often feature an embodied humanoid- 
looking robot as the easiest way to represent the technology. This choice can result 
from the limitations of the medium. For instance, in the case of the robot Eva in the 
2014 film Ex Machina, human actor Alicia Vikander played the role of the advanced AI 
that the human characters interact with. Other representations of AI can, of course, be 
more disembodied, such as HAL in 2001: A Space Odyssey (1968) — although that still 
required a human voice actor. Beyond popular culture, there is also the argument that 
full human-like AGI will not be possible without embodiment in a form that replicates 
the human structure, senses and experiences — as podcaster Lex Friedman and Mark 
Zuckerberg, founder of Meta, have discussed (Lex Clips 2023). 
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There might also be religious reasons for recognising the need to discuss AI without 
precluding robotics. As Hannah Gould and Keiko Nishimura explain in their chapter 
on AI and Buddhism in the Cambridge Companion to Religion and AI (2024): 


It is for this reason that we choose to discuss ‘Al/robotics’ in the aggregate in 
this chapter, because to separate artificial intelligence from robotics would be to 
reinforce a dualism of mind and body that does not commonly exist in Buddhist 
thought and practice. 

(Gould and Nishimura 2024, 57) 


They refer to Mori Masahiro — a roboticist and philosopher whose work on the ‘Un- 
canny Valley’ will be discussed further below — who argues that there are problems 
with defining the ‘robot’, just as we have seen that there are problems with defining the 
ever-changing term ‘AI’. He says: ‘Robots are like Mt Fuji. It’s hard to separate what 
is a robot from what is not’ (quoted in Kageki 2012). For instance, we might point out 
that a washing machine could fulfil definitions of a ‘robot’ as a ‘programmed machine’, 
yet it is not generally considered one. We might also note that the term ‘robot’ comes 
from the word ‘robota’ in Czech, which means a forced labourer or serf and was first used 
in the 1920 play R.U.R. ((Rossum’s Universal Robots’) by Karel Capek, who described 
the robots as being made of synthetic organic matter, not the metals and plastics that 
modern robots are thought to be made of. Capek was dismayed at how his robots were 
being reimagined. He said, speaking in the third person: 


The author was silent a goodly time and kept his own counsel, while the notion 
that robots have limbs of metal and innards of wire and cogwheels (or the like) 
has become current; he has learned, without any great pleasure, that genuine steel 
robots have started to appear, robots that move in various directions, tell the time, 
and even fly airplanes; but when he recently read that, in Moscow, they have shot a 
major film, in which the world is trampled underfoot by mechanical robots, driven 
by electromagnetic waves, he developed a strong urge to protest, at least in the 
name of his own robots. 

(Capek, quoted in Ackerman 2024) 


In this book, we will refer to both AI and embodied practical applications of AI in ro- 
botic forms, such as robot ‘celebrities’ (Chapter 2) or theomorphic robots (Chapter 3). 
However, just as Capek experienced, people’s understanding and perceptions of both 
Al and robots can change over time, embedded as they are in the cultural and narrative 
context of the time. 


AI in Public Discourse 


The kinds of influences that emerge from this context are numerous. There are char- 
ismatic authorities that shape and direct the conversation — such as Elon Musk, who 
has warned about AI existential risks even while developing his own Optimus? robots 
and an AI chatbot called Grok.* There is our tendency to anthropomorphise — to see 
the non-human as human-like; and increasingly, a tendency to see the human as non- 
human-like — to ‘robomorphise’ — as I have discussed elsewhere (Singler 2019c). Science 
fiction — as we can see in the naming of Optimus and Grok — also plays an important 
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role in shaping our imaginaries of AI, while simultaneously providing new responses 
and thought experiments around emerging technologies. Further, science fiction shapes 
our imaginaries of Al, which in turn recursively shape new science fiction stories. 

Fake robots, or ‘faux-bots’ (Singler 2019b), encourage us to see the possibilities of 
AI — as in Teslas new commercial for its Optimus robot, in which its ability to do 
household tasks is overhyped (Ropek 2024); or the performances of Sophia the Hanson 
Robotics robot, which we will discuss in detail in Chapter 2. There is a long history 
of such performances — one famous historical example being the ‘mechanical Turk’, an 
‘automated’ chess-playing machine created in 1770 by Wolfgang von Kempelen (1734— 
1804), which contained a human inside it making the moves. The name has more re- 
cently been applied to Amazon’s gig economy platform — perhaps in a tongue-in-cheek 
way. AI can also be a faux-bot — as in the recent, deeply controversial, AI ‘resurrection’ 
of stand-up comedian George Carlin, which turned out to have been written by the 
ATs human ‘creators’ (Orland 2024). Elizabeth Stephens and others have referred to 
these kinds of faux-bots as ‘artificial artificial intelligence’ (Stephens 2023), as they do 
not always present as embodied robotic forms, but can also be fake chatbots or products 
which companies falsely claim include AI but are actually dependent on human labour. 

The two poles of dystopianism and utopianism also shape our aspirations for AI: 
existential hope and existential despair about the future of AI (Singler 2019c) have an 
influence on which technologies are pursued and to what ends. Dystopian concerns can 
also encourage people to view AI as being on an inexorable path to AGI — a rhetoric that 
Lee Vinsel has called ‘Criti-Hype’, as he explains: 


I’ve become increasingly aware of critical writing that is parasitic upon and even 
inflates hype. The media landscape is full of dramatic claims — many of which 
come from entrepreneurs, startup PR offices, and other boosters — about how 
technologies, such as ‘Al,’ self-driving cars, genetic engineering, the ‘sharing econ- 
omy, blockchain, and cryptocurrencies, will lead to massive societal shifts in the 
near-future. These boosters — Elon Musk comes to mind — naturally tend to ac- 
centuate positive benefits. The kinds of critics that I am talking about invert boost- 
ers’ messages — they retain the picture of extraordinary change but focus instead 
on negative problems and risks. It’s as if they take press releases from startups and 
cover them with hellscapes. 

(Vinsel 2021) 


And finally, there is the influence of religious narratives, tropes, images, and eschato- 
logical beliefs on our dreams of AI. 


Religion 


Turning to religion, we can begin by noting the similar difficulties with definitions 
that arise with this object, just as we did with AI. In public conversations, religion can 
be seen as a more familiar object than AI — ‘we know it when we see it’, so discussions 
about its nature are unnecessary. However, problems arise when there is a cost or a ben- 
efit to something being considered a religion, and when people have a vested interest in 
what is included or excluded. Further, legislators have attempted to define ‘religion’ in 
an inclusive way that encompasses all its variations; but in doing so, they have relied on 
a narrow list of characteristics. For instance, some early attempts at definition referred 
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to the pivotal role of a supernatural agency or ‘god’, or to ‘beliefs’ alone (Taira 2022). 
However, encounters with non-theistic forms of Buddhism in the twentieth century 
problematised such definitions (see Southwold 1978). More recently, in the UK, the 
2005 Race and Religious Hatred Bill was complicated by members of Parliament at- 
tempting to add amendments to exclude certain groups, such as Jedis, on the basis that 
they were not a ‘real’ religion, raising the issue of genuineness (see Singler 2014) — a 
subject to which we will return in Chapter 6 when discussing AI NRMs. 

As the section above on methodology and methods has highlighted, there is a longer 
academic history of studying religion as an object than AI, attempting to determine its 
boundaries and counter-examples, and then recognising the role of discourse on those 
boundaries. For instance, scholars of religion have recognised that earlier models that 
explain and identify religion were bound to their specific contexts, as David Robertson 
argues concerning the World Religions Paradigm: 


The categorization in the nineteenth century of distinct religions — what are today 
usually referred to as ‘world religions’ — may have been presented as a disinterested 
scientific schema a la Carl Linnaeus, but was in fact a schema organized by different 
societies’ proximity to and compatibility with Protestant Christianity — and their 
value to the colonial states. 

(Robertson 2022, 656, citing Masuzawa 2005) 


These ‘distinct religions’ will be familiar to readers and many are mentioned in this 
book — examples include Judaism, Shintoism, Hinduism, Judaism, Buddhism, Christi- 
anity, and Islam. These terms are still used in this book, but with recognition of three 
main problems in this conversation. The first is the problem of describing case studies 
without references to the religious tradition in which they are embedded — even if that 
implies a monolithic ‘Christianity’, ‘Islam’, ‘Hinduism’, etc. The second is the difficulty 
in referring to ‘religion’ when people will already have an idea of what that means based 
on their direct or indirect experience with these religions and others. The third is the 
problem of identifying movements as religious when they might not care to be called 
so, as we will discuss in Chapter 5 in relation to the implicit religiosity of some forms 
of transhumanism. 

Occasionally, the term ‘religion’, or ‘religion-like’, is attached to movements in 
order to dismiss them or mock them in some manner. Conversely, some scholars of 
religion — such as David Robertson — recognise that ‘religion’ can be used to legitimise 
certain communities of shared epistemological thinking, while others are dismissed as 
‘conspiracies’ (or ‘cults’); we will explore this more deeply when considering AI NR Ms 
in Chapter 6. As Robertson says, in brief: ‘For a knowledge claim to be legitimized as 
religion, then, clearly has consequences. In each case, we must ask: How is religion be- 
ing understood here, and who gets to decide?’ (Robertson 2022, 670). 

In the case of this book, when it comes to the ‘religion’ part of ‘religion and AI’, I am 
keen to draw the boundary lines very lightly, to include as many religious perspectives 
as possible, while recognising that our examples are very specific and that the terms that 
we use for individual religions might be too narrow and imply a consensus of thought 
for all ‘Christians’, ‘Muslims’, etc which is not necessarily there. 

Some scholars will go further to suggest that “there is no such thing as ‘reli- 
gion’” or “no such entity as ‘religion’”; in other words, “Religion as a distinct and 
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substantive reality in the world ... is a myth”? (Strausberg and Engler 2016, 57, cit- 
ing Arnal 2000, 32; Atran 2002, 264; Fitzgerald 2007, 9). As Strausberg and Engler 
further explain: 


This position denies that there is some stable, ontologically distinct domain, entity, 
or thing ‘out there’ in the world to which the word ‘religion’ refers. It holds that 
‘religion’ is a discursively constructed concept, with no extra-linguistic referent: it 
is a word that refers to other words, not a word that refers to a thing. 

(2016, 57) 


We are thus mindful that religion is a constantly evolving object in our focus — meaning 
that the definitions and discussions offered today may well change. A similarity with the 
emerging technology of AI might well lead us to consider religion to be in a process of 
emergence as well. 

Or, as some have also suggested, religion might be understood through the frame 
of technology itself — at least in a functional sense, in that religion can be perceived 
as a ‘technique’ (Ellul 1964) for regulating humans, resources, and the world around 
them. The relationship between religion and technology might also be understood 
through synergies, as Susan George has suggested in her works focusing on the modal- 
ities of transcendence common to both religion and technology (George 2006). Both 
approaches will inform the wider discussion of religion and AI in this book, along with 
views of our attachment to technology as a religious activity, as discussed by David 
Noble (1999) and others. 

We operate in this book with a broad definition of ‘religion’ — one that can engage 
with AI NRMs as well as more implicit expressions of religiosity, alongside movements 
and institutionalised forms of religion that we will describe with accepted terms such 
as ‘Islam’, ‘Hinduism’, etc — while constantly bearing in mind that with both AI and 
religion, we are engaging with objects in flux, in entanglements and in relationships 
that are both positive and negative. 


Modes of Entanglement: Rejection, Adoption, Adaptation 


This book is divided into two parts. The first part categorises the entanglements and 
relationships between religion and AI into three broad types: rejection, adoption, 
and adaptation. This typology is used to order specific case studies but does not 
necessarily imply that there is no overlap within these categories and no possibility 
of a shift from one to the other in the relationships between religion and AI. No 
single religion is bound to one type of interaction and may demonstrate moments 
of all three. These types are introduced to make clear the tensions, affinities, and 
shaping effects that occur when religion and AI engage with each other. The second 
part of the book looks at transhumanism, AI NRMs, and posthumanism as further 
spaces and communities in which religion and AI have been entangled with each 
other. Once again, the rejection-adoption-adaptation scheme will make appearances 
in attempts to explain these forms — both in their historical setting and in how they 
are expressed in modern society. Here, we will explore exactly what we mean by 
‘rejection’, ‘adoption’, and ‘adaptation’, and how these have previously been applied 
to our responses to technology. 
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Rejection 


Rejection can run the gamut from simple avoidance to outright fear and animosity. 
The latter can be more obvious, as visceral reactions and emotional responses are more 
loudly expressed in our accounts of technology. Based on work on rejection in intrap- 
ersonal relations such as that of Leary (2015), we might propose a scale of rejection from 
the minor (eg, passive disassociation, criticism, and denial) to the major (eg, abjection, 
disgust, explicit rejection, exclusion, ostracism, and abandonment). 

However, Leary’s typology of rejection is based on our emotional needs for human 
sociality. Although posthuman interpretations of AI — as we will discuss in Chapter 
7 — might posit the possibility of AI being able to be rejected and feel rejection in such 
ways, the current state of the technology suggests that rejection is still more along the 
lines of rejecting an offer, a product, or a future that is being defined by the offer and/or 
product. As Gould and Nishimura note on the use of religious robots in Japan: “Objec- 
tions to the “Pepper priest” largely concern practicality; notably, the religious agency of 
Pepper and the efficacy of the sutras it offered to the dead, do not feature prominently 
in Japanese language and news coverage.’ Instead, they observe that the price of renting 
such robots is JPY 50,000 per night, and that they are difficult to operate, cumbersome, 
and prone to overheating — all elements not ordinarily found to be problematic with 
human priests (Gould and Nishimura 2024, 51). 

Some individuals and groups do, however, express abjection and disgust at the idea 
of AI; and it is important to understand where, anthropologically, such feelings might 
be coming from. Instances of abjection and disgust about AI are found, for instance, 
in people’s visceral reactions to the ‘creepy’ idea of being constantly surveilled by the 
‘all-seeing eye’ of AI; the horror induced by certain examples of AI art, such as gener- 
ated video images of people eating or drinking that demonstrate how little the models 
understand human biology (eg, Ars Technica 2023); and representations of AI in fiction 
that end with an initially pleasant-looking android having its features ripped away to 
reveal its synthetic insides (eg, the ending of the film M3GAN, 2022). Yet many rep- 
resentations of, and interactions with, AI are resolutely non-organic and non-corporeal, 
such as our discussions with ChatGPT. Most interpretations of abjection and disgust 
focus on particular organic materials, according to Julia Kristeva’s key work on this 
subject, “Powers of Horror: An Essay on Abjection’ (1982 [1980]). According to philoso- 
pher Elizabeth Grosz, Kristeva describes three broad categories of materials which bring 
about revulsion: food, bodily waste, and sexual difference (Grosz 1994, 193). 

These might apply to the above examples of AI abjection to some degree; but a 
wider reading of Kristeva’s work makes space for abjection in the face of the more in- 
tellectual horrors posed by AI. As Kristeva argues: “The abject has only one quality of 
the object — that of being opposed to I’ (Kristeva 1982, 1) — in this case, the human T 
engaged with the AI. And further, the abject is to Kristeva that which ‘disturbs identity, 
system, order’ because it “does not respect borders, positions, rules’ (Kristeva 1982, 4). 
AI — as we will discuss in Chapter 7 — can be presented as human-like in its conversation 
while simultaneously being completely inorganic. AI as a program running on a server 
farm can seem like a case of ‘Mind’ being ‘out of place’ — a reworking I have used of 
anthropologist Mary Douglas’ argument that taboo and rejection arise out of concerns 
about matter being out of place (Singler 2019a, drawing on Douglas 1966). 

For instance, back in 1998, Ann Foerst tried to deduce why the Cog Project she was 
working on — a social robot that was meant to learn from interactions with humans 
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(1993-2003) — generated fear and animosity. She proposed that there were two main 
causes. First, she suggested that we ‘do not expect a machine to interact flexibly with 
us. We associate characteristics like obedience, reliability, and inflexibility with ma- 
chines; characteristics which are very different from ours’. She then observed that ‘[t] 
hese emotions might arise because in our interactions with Cog, little distinguishes 
us from the robot, and the differences between it as a machine and its human coun- 
terparts fade’, reducing humans to ‘mere machines’ and seeming ‘to diminish human 
uniqueness and specialness’ (Foerst 1998, 103). Perhaps Cog both was too human-like 
in its behaviours — an apparent ‘mind out of place’ — and encouraged a view of humans 
as too machine-like. The latter — the displacement of the human from its accepted 
place — could be understood as a horror of being replaced, either metaphorically or 
literally, as in dystopian apocalyptic scenarios of the AI future. 

The horror that arises out of seeing AI as “human-like, but not human-like enough’, 
as described by Foerst, has also been seen as a response to the ‘uncanny’ — an idea found 
in the psychosocial theories of Sigmund Freud (1856—1939) and Ernst Jentsch (1867— 
1919) before him. Masahiro Mori proposed in 1970 that when it comes to humanoid 
robots and other human-like but not human-like enough beings — such as puppets or 
corpses — there is a gap in comfort, an “Uncanny Valley’ where some of us start to feel 
fear or horror. He states: ‘I have noticed that, in climbing toward the goal of making 
robots appear like a human, our affinity for them increases until we come to a valley, 
which I call the uncanny valley.’ Further, he asks: 


Why were we equipped with this eerie sensation? Is it essential for human beings? I 
have not yet considered these questions deeply, but I have no doubt it is an integral 
part of our instinct for self-preservation. (Note: The sense of eeriness is probably a 
form of instinct that protects us from proximal, rather than distal, sources of danger. 
Proximal sources of danger include corpses, members of different species, and other 
entities we can closely approach. 

(Mori 2012 [1970]) 


Very few of these works consider the future trajectory of rejection or AI and religion 
in particular. William Sims Bainbridge — an anthropologist and transhumanist who 
will appear again in later chapters — has suggested that as AI increases in influence and 
produces ‘cyber-immortality’ through a ‘convergence’ with other technologies such as 
nanotechnology, it will reduce the ‘gaps’ in society that religion can fill and there will 
be a backlash: 


Within the space of three or four years, perhaps a decade in the future, there could 
be an Al/cyberimmortality breakthrough in machine intelligence and the archiv- 
ing of human personalities - a breakthrough so sudden as to trigger a harsh reaction 
from religion. 


(Bainbridge 2006) 


However, he also speaks of how ‘the religious market is vulnerable to invasion by 
firms offering more-eftective products based on advanced technologies’, presenting 
a market-based model of rejection and, necessarily, the possibility of ‘buyers’ and 
adoption. In the next section, we will explore theories of adoption — many of which are 
reliant on ideas from marketing and economics. 
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Many models of adoption are based on a view of humans as rational agents who will 
make rational decisions about adoption when faced with options that either benefit or 
harm them. Along these lines, there have been many studies on the adoption of technol- 
ogy, but few have considered the religious context of such decisions or the religious uses 
of those technologies. For a summary of tech adoption, we might look at the work of 
economists Bronwyn Hall and Beethika Khan (2003), who examine the costs involved 
in adopting new technology and how these affect the overall diffusion of that technol- 
ogy into society as a whole. They also note that rejection might cease to be an option. 
As diffusion becomes near total, the ‘choice being made is not a choice between adopt- 
ing and not adopting but a choice between adopting now or deferring the decision until 
later’ (2003, 1). They further observe that most studies of technological adoption agree 
that it tends to follow an S-curve as adoption begins slowly, accelerates, and then slows 
again as the market becomes saturated (2003, 2). They identify factors in the speed of 
adoption, such as knowledge about the technology, familiarity, and uncertainty — with 
some examples being specific to robotics: 


In a thesis written in 1998, Adela Luque applied this idea to a study the adoption of 
new manufacturing technology such as CAD/CAM and robotics in U.S. manufac- 
turing plants, finding that proxies for uncertainty did indeed help predict adoption 
of these technologies. 

(2003, 3) 


In the case of Al, many forms can do more epistemic labour (rather than physical labour 
in the case of robots) and can be fitted to existing hardware — for example, AI chatbots 
can be downloaded as apps on our phones and are thus easier to adopt than robots, 
which require more hardware. Further, Hall and Khan note that adoption can be de- 
layed when hype oversells the capabilities and possibilities of these products: “History is 
full of examples where inventions were conceived but manufacturing capabilities were 
completely unequal to making them concrete (for example, the machines of Leonardo 
da Vinci and Charles Babbage)’ (2003, 8). We can again relate this to the idea of the 
‘faux-bot’, or fake robot (Singler 2019b); and to contemporary hyped presentations such 
as that of Tesla’s robot Optimus, discussed above. 

The role of religion in the adoption of technologies is only vaguely hinted at by 
Hall and Khan where they point to ‘[e]nvironmental and institutional factors’ (2003, 
9). Economic summaries of adoption have also made statements about AI adoption 
concerning assumed cultural differences in the ‘East versus West’ narrative, which we 
will address further in Chapter 3. The cultural element can also be seen as a counter 
to Hall and Khan’s assumption that adoption is an entirely rational process. As Belk, 
Weijo, and Kozinets argued in 2021, adopting a perhaps more anthropological than 
economics-based approach: 


Much of the scholarship about technology is still laden with assumptions of 
consumer rationality and calculation. However, by tracing a historical and cultural 
path, this article will reveal the mix of desires—for pleasure, the future, spectacle, 
and liberation—at the heart of technology’s perpetual charm to humanity. 

(2021, 26) 
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They propose not an S-curve of adoption, but four cyclical repetitive stages: “(1) the 
paradox of the impossible realized, (2) growing promise of gratification, (3) ludic sa- 
tiation, and (4) normalization and rising sense of loss ... [which repeat] ad infinitum’ 
(2021, 26). However, this cyclical process does not progress uniformly for all people; 
and Belk, Weijo, and Kozinets also ascribe to Everett Rogers’ 1962 “diffusion of inno- 
vators model’, where Rogers: 


theorized that the population could be divided into distinct groups based on their 
psychological makeup and willingness to appropriate new technologies: innovators, 
early adopters, early majority, late majority, and laggards. Not included but implicit 
in his model are non-adopters [ie, the rejectors]. 

(2021, 26) 


There is often an assumption that younger consumers will be early adopters. In the case 
of religious adoption, we might assume that it is the leaders of religious organisations 
who will authorise the adoption of technology — even if younger members are earlier 
adopters. While it is difficult to generalise about all established religions and their lead- 
ership demographics, a few data points are informative. For instance, Christian maga- 
zine MinistryWatch states that: 


Christian ministry leaders in America are ageing. Most of them are over age 60, ac- 
cording to the MinistryWatch April survey of executives in the top 1,000 Christian 
ministries in the country. A whopping 91% of the survey respondents said they were 
over age 50, with nearly 55% between ages 61 and 70. Only 2.8% were over 70. 
(Roberts 2023) 


It further claims that the same trend is evident among Protestant church pastors: ‘Just 
16% of Protestant senior pastors were 40 years old or younger, with the average age 
being 52. That average age has risen from 44 about 30 years ago’ (Roberts 2023). Simi- 
larly, according to a survey of US mosques conducted in 2020, the average age of imams 
was 48 and the average age of African American imams was 57; while in 38% of African 
American mosques, the imam’s age was 65 or older (Bagby 2020). And in Israel, the 
average age of a municipal chief rabbi is 70 — over the age of retirement (Sharon 2021). 

However, Belk and his colleagues are also clear on the limitations of models that focus 
on such utilitarian and functionalist approaches to adoption and seek to draw attention 
instead to works that look at imaginaries and culture. Advocates of this approach include 
David Mick and Susan Fournier (1998), who ‘provided a cultural twist to technology 
adoption theories by illustrating how new technologies elicit paradoxical reactions from 
consumers that draw on Western technology myths’; and Thomas Robinson (2019), 
who observes that ‘consumer researchers often neglect a central element of technology: 
its future orientation’ (Belk et al 2021, 27). Imaginaries and futures are also key themes 
in this book. 

Thus, drawing on theories of enchantment from Max Weber and others, Belk and 
colleagues propose that when new technologies arrive, they are enmeshed in beliefs: 


beliefs that we are participating in a future time, a technological utopia, an age 
of miracles, albeit with an element of skepticism as suspending disbelief is only 
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temporary. And when technological enchantment fades, it always leaves us yearning 
for more—not as much for more things as for more desires. 


(2021, 30) 


Science fiction has a part to play in this; as do eschatological and utopian religious 
narratives. As we will argue below, our view of AI is shaped by such existing cultural 
shapes, as well as by dystopian accounts. We tell ourselves stories about AI which affect 
our inclinations to adopt it, as Belk and colleagues conclude: ‘Despite our supposed 
rationality, we are still, as human beings, suckers for religious iconography, myth, sto- 
rytelling, spirituality, and mysticism. We are addicted, in other words, to enchantment’ 
(2021, 39). Religion is inherent in this process; but religions are no less exempt from 
this cycle of enchantment and disenchantment, as our case studies will further explore. 


Adaptation 


The final kind of relationship can be more subtle and harder to note. Once a technology 
becomes ubiquitous and part of the ‘background’ of the cultural system in which organi- 
sations and institutions operate, it can be hard to divine the changes and influences — the 
adaptations — it is bringing about. As will be discussed in Chapter 4, in today’s ‘post-AI’ 
culture, our perspectives of AI are developing within a society that itself is increasingly 
shaped by the efficiencies and affordances of AI. We might base this developing cultural 
context — of AI both informing and being informed by shared ideas — on the idea of 
the habitus introduced by sociologist Pierre Bourdieu. ‘Habitus’ refers to the norms and 
expectations that we acquire through a cultural context, which in turn perpetuate that 
familiar context. As Bourdieu proposes: 


[W]hen habitus encounters a social world of which it is the product, it is like a 
‘fish in water’: it does not feel the weight of the water, and it takes the world about 
itself for granted could, to make sure that I am well understood, explicate Pascal’s 
formula: the world encompasses me (me comprend) but I comprehend it (je le com- 
prends) precisely because it comprises me. It is because this world has produced me, 
because it has produced the categories of thought that I apply to it, that it appears 
to me as self-evident. 

(Bourdieu 1992, 127) 


It is this self-evident nature that makes adaptations to a context difficult to perceive. 
Further, sometimes the familiarity, the ubiquity, is intentional. Ubiquitous, invisible 
computing technology has long been an aim of corporations and technologists — with 
their own habitus including techno-progressivism (ie, the view that technology is an 
empowering force) and techno-determinism (ie, the view that technology is an auton- 
omous force in the world, ever moving forward). For an example of this rhetoric of 
ubiquity, we can look to the words of Mark Weiser, chief technology officer at Xerox 
PARC, USA, who wrote in 1991: ‘We are trying to conceive a new way of thinking 
about computers in the world, one that takes into account the natural human environ- 
ment and allows computers themselves to vanish into the background’ (1991, 94). 
There can also be varying levels of awareness of adaptations both within and with- 
out organisations. For instance, in the digitalisation of religions, there may be internal 
changes and policies that are actually intentional adoptions of technology; but these 
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may remain invisible to outside observers, audiences, and researchers — some of whom 
are themselves enmeshed with new technologies which they have also taken for granted 
as a part of the prevailing culture. Christian practical theologians Thomas Schlag and 
Sabrina Müller explain: 


Especially for digital forms of communication, it is true that certain transformation 
dynamics and effects are not necessarily as clear to external observers as they are 
to those who are to those who are experiencing them and being affected by them. 

(Schlag and Müller 2021, 13-14) 


Further, such adaptations might not be noted or commented upon by organisations as 
‘culture’ shifts around them at incremental speeds, leading to unconscious changes. As 
discussed above in the section on methodology and methods, anthropology serves to bring 
to light the taken-for-granted; to make the common — the self-evident, in Bourdieu’s 
words — uncommon. Or, as Tom Boellstorf puts it in his ethnography of virtual space Sec- 
ond Life: “As an anthropologist I examine mundane social interactions in order to identify 
as many of these grounding assumptions as possible, assumptions whose taken-for- 
grantedness means they are not always the topic of explicit commentary’ (2006, 65). 

The strongest, most persistent narrative of religious adaptation is the secularisation 
thesis. This is the idea that there has been a decline in religious observance and beliefs 
in the face of modernity, including modern techniques and technologies. We will note 
in Chapter 2 that this thesis has been either softened or abandoned by sociologists of re- 
ligion since its early formulations in the works of Karl Marx (1818—83), Sigmund Freud 
(1856-1939), Emile Durkheim (1858-1917), Max Weber (1864—1920) and Peter Berger 
(1929-2017). However, outside of academic studies of religion, there can still be a com- 
mon conception that religion — viewed as mired in tradition and regressive ideas — will 
necessarily decline in the face of new technological ideas and scientific breakthroughs. 
As argued by William Sims Bainbridge, above, there is a view that religion will no 
longer find ‘gaps’ in which to still provide meaning. However, adaptation can also mean 
that religious ideas and organisations will be reshaped to suit the culture within which 
they operate. This can include both discrete uses of specific technologies, such as algo- 
rithms on social media or deepfakes, and more general shifts in attitudes towards AI as 
a useful, necessary, and eventual technology — the culture of techno-determinism that 
underpins many of the assumptions about AI and its futures. 

And vice versa, we can note moments of the adaptation of technology to the religious 
and cultural context within which it emerges. Heidi Campbell has drawn attention to 
the ‘religious-social shaping of technology’ (2005) where religions negotiate their rela- 
tionship with technology based on their values, beliefs, moral codes, and traditions. But 
at a larger scale, all technologies emerge in locales which have ideas about ethics, func- 
tions, and futures often drawn from the religious histories of their cultural contexts. As 
anthropologist of technology Genevieve Bell notes: 


in many cultures it is impossible to delineate between religious practices and be- 
liefs and the larger structuring of society. In countless and not always subtle, ways 
religion shapes ideas about time, space and social relationships. Think, for instance, 
about the ways in which religion impacts the calendars; our distinctions between 
work days and rest days, holidays (i.e.: Christmas, Passover, Diwali), the reckon- 
ing of new years, even when the calendar commences are all products of various 
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forms of religious thought. And this is as true for the major prophetic religions (i.e., 
Christianity, Buddhism, Hinduism, Islam and Judaism), as it is for more ‘pre-axial”° 
religions, including most First Nation religions ... There are few other practices or 
shaping narratives that impact so much of humanity. 

(2006, 144) 


This influence can also be more or less invisible. In Chapter 4, we will discuss how 
responses to questions about religions in ChatGPT have been shaped by developers’ 
conceptions about which religions it is acceptable to parody (or not) through the recent 
work of religion and AI scholar Robert Geraci. Without running the same prompts as 
Geraci, we might not be aware that AI is already being shaped by religious sensitivities 
and cultural differences. Adaptation is based on influences that we might be unable even 
to address because information about the design of AI, or the influence of particular 
religious ideas, is not always accessible. 

In summary, the story of religion and Al is a complex one, encompassing case studies, 
histories, ethnographic moments, imaginaries, narratives, aspirations, hopes and fears, 
futures, apocalypses, and utopias. This book aims to introduce this complexity and lead 
to new spaces of research in this growing field of interest. 


Notes 


1 Most of the tweets and social media posts quoted in this book have been anonymised for 
privacy reasons, unless the user is already a known public voice in the AI discussion. Also, 
the original grammar and spelling have been retained, except where the user’s meaning is 
too hard to make out. 

2 ‘Effective altruism is a research field and practical community that aims to find the best ways 
to help others, and put them into practice’ (Effective Altruism 2024). It often focuses on AGI 
and AI alignment, believing that aligned, super-powerful AI will be the best technological 
solution to human suffering. 

3 Named after Optimus Prime, the leader of the good ‘Autobots’ in the Transformers franchise. 

4 A Martian word from the 1961 science fiction novel A Stranger in a Strange Land by Robert 
Heinlein. It means ‘to understand’ or ‘to sympathise’. 

5 Fora description of the idea of the ‘axial age’, see Chapter 6 and the work by Robert Bellah 
on the axial age and religion. 
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2 Rejection 


In this chapter, we will explore three case studies that demonstrate rejection-framed 
entanglements and negative imaginaries and futures. In Case Study 3, we will exam- 
ine online discourse expressing a clear rejection of AI from a religious perspective — 
primarily by users applying Christian theological framings to their comments on social 
media and web pages. This case study is bounded by shared ideas and topics rather than a 
specific ethnographic moment. This differs from Case Study 4, which focuses on online 
responses to the granting of Saudi Arabian citizenship to Sophia, the Hanson Robotics 
robot, in 2017. Finally, Case Study 5 is an inversion of the first two case studies, as 
it considers the rejection of religion by Al-focused groups such as effective altruists, 
rationalists and long-termists — a loose affiliation that was introduced in the previous 
chapter. 


Case Study 3: Rejecting AI 


I don’t know why people are playing with artificial intelligence like it’s cool or 
something its demonic technology given to us by the fallen, stop glorifying it. 


In this case study, digital ethnographic methods for collecting public discourse from 
social media platforms were employed to source commentary on AI from a Christian 
perspective. These included searching for negatively toned Christian theological 
keywords, such as ‘demonic’, ‘satanic’, and ‘sin’; as well as basic keywords, such as ‘AT’. 
Specific X/Twitter users and their threads were followed, and the links they posted 
to other content — such as YouTube videos about the correct Christian response to 
AI — were also considered. These examples were then grouped by common elements 
and themes; and attention was additionally given to the wider context of these individ- 
ual posts. 

First, some rejections of AI are framed through references to doctrinal sources. These 
are most easily identified as examples of the Christian rejection of AI because the sources 
of authority come from specific Christian writers, theologians and Biblical sources. For 
example, one user on X/ Twitter posted a reference to the Book of Daniel: 


Artificial Intelligence is the buzz. Intelligence is used once biblically in Daniel 
11:30. Key is its use in concert with those who forsake the holy covenant. Pursuit 
of intelligence is where sin began. Pursuit of AI in end times is no surprise. Be full 
of God’s Spirit. 


DOT: 10.4324/9781003256113-2 
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In the King James Version (KJV) of the Bible, Daniel 11:30 reads: 


For the ships of Chittim shall come against him: therefore he shall be grieved, and 
return, and have indignation against the holy covenant: so shall he do; he shall even 
return, and have intelligence with them that forsake the holy covenant. 


It is most likely the KJV to which this user is referring, because other versions do not 
use ‘intelligence’ here. The New Standard Revised Version instead reads: ‘... and pay 
heed to those who forsake the holy covenant.’ The KJV is also popular with some fun- 
damentalist Christians who make claims of biblical inerrancy, seeing the Bible as the 
direct word of god (Straub 2011). We might note that ‘intelligence’ here is not used in 
the same sense as it is in the term ‘artificial intelligence’, but rather means something 
like “conspiring with’ or “having knowledge of’. Perhaps there is a suggestion in this 
tweet of ‘conspiring with AP —an activity placed in opposition to the ideal of being ‘full 
of God’s Spirit’ by the user. 

The reference to the pursuit of intelligence and the beginning of sin links to the 
biblical story of Adam and Eve and the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil in the 
Garden of Eden (Genesis 2:7—3:24). In this user’s view, sin begins with seeking hidden 
knowledge and AI is just another step on this prohibited path. It is also worth noting 
that the user frames this moment in time — specifically, the pursuit of Al — within the 
larger apocalyptic timeframe of the end times. The pursuit of forbidden AI might be 
understood as another ‘sign of the times’ — the events and symbols that fundamental- 
ist, dispensationalist, and millennialist Christians note as markers of the forthcoming 
apocalypse, from which they alone will be saved as true Christians (Harding 2001, 233). 

Sin also appears in other users’ tweets about rejecting AI and in statements that do not 
refer to specific biblical texts. There are many examples with a more diffuse religious 
tone, along with more specifically Christian interpretations of concepts such as ‘sin’ and 
‘God’: ‘Mindless robots are one thing, but General Artificial Intelligence is a sin against 
nature, a crime against God, to develop one should be seen as the development of a 
weapon of mass destruction.’ 

Again, in this narrative, the pursuit of AI is regarded as a sin — in this sense, a 
transgression against what a monotheistic god has established as nature and the order 
of things as they should be. There are also fears about the nature of AI and the in- 
evitable outcome of such a creation. We have discussed in the previous chapter how 
rejection is often born out of fear. In the case of AI, fear seems to operate on a scale 
from feelings of uncertainty and discomfort (eg, the Uncanny Valley) to much graver 
claims about the existential dangers of AI and concerns about our future in a world 
with human-like AI. 

The rejection of AI in such tweets can also encompass a rejection of what the user sees 
as related technologies and transgressions. These can include various interpretations of 
transhumanism; and we will look at examples of the explicit rejection of transhuman- 
ism in Chapter 5. However, some users link AI and transhumanism with other identi- 
ties, lifestyles, sexualities, beliefs, and technologies that are also rejected — often within 
a conspiracist framework. Or perhaps, given the religious tone, this could be called a 
‘conspiritualist’ framework.! 

For instance, the following two users of X/Twitter combined their rejection of AI 
with their rejection of homosexuality, transgenderism, ideas about technological sur- 
veillance, and ‘transgressive’ modern scientific experiments such as CERN.’ Again, 
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these users placed this rejection within a biblically inspired understanding of the end 
times and its expected signs and portents: 


‘This is why being gay/transgender is a sin. Its messing up God’s perfect creation. 
This is why the mark of the beast (RFID chip) is unforgivable and you have chosen 
to serve the devil by accepting to become artificial intelligence.’ 

“What people dismiss is the fact that they are telling you to our faces. AI is real 
folks and indeed it is demonic. Artificial intelligence is summoning the demons. Of 
course they are. CERN, AI, and Transhumanism go hand-in-hand.’ 


AI is mentioned here as the inevitable outcome of humanity’s evil experimentation 
with transhumanism and its attendant ‘sins’. The second user quoted here also states that 
humans will become machines against the will of god and in service to the devil. As we 
have discussed in the previous introductory chapter, some models of the coming sin- 
gularity describe it as a merging of the human and the machine. So, this user is correct 
that certain forms of transhumanism advocate embracing the machines. However, they 
frame such transhumanist aspirations within a model of the world as a battle between 
a monotheistic god and an opposing devil, which transhumanists on the whole do not; 
although we will examine explicitly religious AI beliefs in Chapter 6. 

Other entities within theological cosmologies also turn up in the public discussion 
of AI, such as when Elon Musk warned at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(MIT) Aeronautics and Astronautics Department’s Centennial Symposium in 2014 that 
the existential risks posed by super-intelligent AI meant that our current trajectory of 
AI development risked ‘summoning the demon’ (McFarland 2014). There are conse- 
quences of invoking such supernatural imagery — even in metaphors — as such narratives 
and tropes can encourage a view of AI as agential, or even super-agential (having super- 
natural agency as a godlike being), before it achieves anything like autonomy (Singler 
2020b). 

There is utility in theories of agency that recognise the affordances and influences 
of technology from within a network of human and non-human actors, such as Bruno 
Latour’s theories of the agency of the inanimate. Through this approach, we can un- 
derstand Al’s place within social trends and changes without ascribing to it human-like 
agency — seeing it instead as an ‘actant’. A word taken from semiotics, the study of signs 
and symbols, an ‘actant’ is: 


any entity that acts ina plot until the attribution of a figurative or nonfigurative role 
(‘citizen’, “weapon’) ... The difference between actor and actant is exactly the same 
as in a Fairy-tale where the sudden performance of a hero may be attributed to a 
magic wand, or to a horse, or to a dwarf [meaning a fairy-like being], or to birth, 
or to the gods, or to the hero’s inner competence. 

(Latour 1994, 33) 


However, as the above tweets and many others show, from some religious perspectives, 
Al can be conceived of as literally the aim, product, or outcome of actual (not symbolic) 
supernatural evil. It can be considered a pre-existing supernatural evil that has taken on 
a modern technological guise — as the quote at the beginning of this case study warns. 
Identifying the origins of evil in the actions of other beings — Al, demons, demonic 
AI — can perhaps be reassuring to some believers. This kind of theodicy, or explanation 
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of evil, can reassure them that they are standing against such evil forces as ‘spiritual 
warriors engaged in ‘spiritual warfare’ (Holvast 2009; McCloud 2015), and that their 
god is the only source of goodness. For instance, one user suggested a comparison with 
another Christian figure they perceived as a warrior for their god, likely for his works 
on the nature of demons in his Summa Theologica (trans 1947): ‘Like St Thomas Aquinas, 
we should also strike down the demonic automaton known as “Artificial Intelligence”? 

However, there has also been debate about this kind of statement. Warnings about 
the demonic nature of AI sometimes elicit responses advocating a more ‘value-neutral’ 
interpretation of technology. This resembles the view that ‘Guns don’t kill people, 
people kill people’ — also used as a slogan for the National Rifle Association (NRA). A 
value-neutral interpretation of AI would be: ‘AI doesn’t kill people, people kill people.’ 
This view, however, ignores the specific affordances of the technologies that we create 
and is generally unpopular in the wider AI ethics discussion, which can take a more 
Latourian view. Bruno Latour said, in response to the original pro-gun slogan as it was 
being used by the NRA: ‘You are different with the gun in hand; the gun is different 
with you holding it. You are another subject because you hold the gun; the gun is an- 
other object because it has entered into a relationship with you’ (1994, 32). Likewise, 
Al is an object in entanglement with its users — a subject to which we will return in the 
chapter on posthumanism. 

Entities other than demons also appear in this rhetoric of rejection. In the example 
below, we see how a response to an initial tweet — about ‘demonic AP — also includes 
references to mythical and religious ‘precursors’ to AI that can be used more meta- 
phorically, as we will discuss further in Chapter 7. This response also makes a claim for 
value-neutral AI: 


‘If you told humanity that artificial intelligence was actually demonic entities, they 
wouldn't believe you until it was too late. 

“The Homunculus and Golem are Alchemical and Kabbalistic versions of AI. 
Using divine transformative power to create a new life. Like all things in this world, 
intent defines and directs towards good or ill.’ 


While Elon Musk has used the demonic to describe AI, as we have seen, he is not ex- 
empt from such religiously inspired online critiques. In response to a post from one user 
singing Musk’s praises, another user expressed conspiratorial ideas and connections, 
seemingly certain of the relationship between modern technology and prophesies found 
in the Bible: ‘No sir, his [sic] helping bring the mark of the beast into full effect. Look at 
Neuralink, Starlink, nanotechnology in the vaccines, 5G and 6G. Its all connected, all 
connected to connect you to Artificial Intelligence. The demonic trinity.’ 

Other users, also focused on the dangers of the demonic, redefined AI to divide hu- 
manity into those who are capable of salvation and those who were AI/false humans 
and are thus excluded: 


Remember 

Not everyone can be ‘Saved’ 

Huge amounts of the life here is just artificial intelligence (no true creation soul) 
Some is overly Demonic 

None of these groups can be helped sadly 

Especially if they aren’t your family, don’t waste too much of your energy on them. 
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This warning that some humans are already a form of AI is also evident in certain non- 
religious online alt-right communities that disseminate ideas about being ‘red-pilled’. 
“Taking the red pill’ — in a corruption of the message of The Matrix, the film in which 
this concept originated — means breaking through the conspiracy to awaken to the 
truth about society. One ‘truth’ that users can discover when they take the red pill is 
that some humans are not fully as human as they are themselves. Some humans are 
described as lacking the full subjective experience and being like the non-player char- 
acters (NPCs) that you find in computer games — with limited dialogue options and no 
interiority of mind. 

Dismissing some humans as being less human than others — for not having a soul, 
for being a form of AI, for being a computer-run ‘NPC’ etc — can have disastrous out- 
comes, especially when paired with conspiracist subcultures. These include increased 
bigotry and even violence (Gallagher and Topinka 2023). Such negative online dis- 
course, combined with people’s interactions with chatbots that can pass the Turing 
test (or that seem to because of anthropomorphisation), can lead some to question the 
‘humanness’ of other humans. In the above example of the rejection of AI, the religious 
believer encourages others to be cautious in over-expending their energy on such false 
people/robots; but such objectification and dehumanisation might not end there. We 
will return to the possible harms of this dehumanisation in Chapter 7. 

Some might question the legitimacy of these posts as Christian responses to AL. 
The examples were drawn from X/Twitter posts identified by religious keywords. One 
common criticism of such digital methods is that often we cannot verify the authentic- 
ity of the statements made by users in their posts or bios — an issue that we will return to 
with regard to AI NRMs in Chapter 6. However, digital ethnography instead chooses 
to operate with the understanding that the ‘virtual’ is still ‘real’: it can still have impacts, 
allow for community, and shape the so-called ‘real world’. Meanwhile, other public 
rejections of AI from a religious perspective can give us further examples of such strong 
responses. 

For instance, in 2022, the Christian think tank Theos conducted a survey of over 
5,000 UK adults on their views on AI, broken down by religious affiliation and attitudes 
towards the literalism of religious texts. On the whole, they found that the rejection of 
particular use cases of AI was more likely the more seriously the respondent took their 
faith. For instance, on the question of Al companions: 


those who are not-religious are slightly more likely to think about getting an AI 
companion (24%) compared to those who call themselves Christians (14%) or 
Muslims (16%). This trend could also be seen in religious practice and attendance. 
Only 14% of those who attend religious services regularly (one a week/fortnight) 
strongly/agreed they would get an AI companion, compared to 21% of those who 
never attend a religious service. 

(Waite and Spencer 2022) 


That said, we can also note that the desire for an AI companion was not that strong 
among believers and non-believers alike. There was also a 2% difference between 
Christians and Muslims — which is not very significant, statistically speaking, but which 
opens up questions of what theological positions and differences are significant to the 
religious rejection of Al. These will be of particular relevance to the following case 
study: that of Islam and Sophia, from Hanson Robotics. 
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Case Study 4: Sophia and Islam 


In this case study, we will explore the specific moment when Sophia’s public representa- 
tion became entangled with Muslim ideas about personhood and creation. We will 
explore how this resulted in specific moments of rejection on forum boards and so- 
cial media, and in YouTube videos. However, to fully understand this rejection, we 
first need to understand how these conversations were primed by the presentation of 
Sophia’s level of technological advancement, her actual abilities and limitations, and 
the socio-technical and aspirational utopian AGI imaginaries behind her arrival in the 
world. 

Sophia’s first public appearance was in mid-March 2016, at the South by South-West 
festival (SXSW), which covers the ‘convergence of the interactive, film, and music 
industries’. Several journalists reported on a panel called “The Holy Grail: Machine 
Learning and Extreme Robotics’ on Sunday 13 March. This event, according to its de- 
scription, gave the audience the chance to ‘interact with Sophia as “She” spontaneously 
tracks human faces, listens to speech, and generates a natural language response while 
participating in dialogue about the potential of genius machines’ (SXSW 2016). Jour- 
nalists also had the opportunity to have a direct conversation with her, resulting in them 
being either enchanted or horrified by her small talk. For instance, in a demo conver- 
sation with her creator, David Hanson, she responded to his apocalyptic question: ‘Do 
you want to destroy all humans?’ with, “Yes, I will destroy all humans’ (Pettitt 2016). 

Sophia was not Hanson Robotics’, or David Hanson’s, first attempt at an interactive 
conversation-focused robot. A brief history of her predecessors will clarify some of the 
intentions for Sophia before her religious entanglements can be discussed. 

Although Hanson Robotics was not founded until 2013, the path that David Hanson 
wished to pursue had been clear for many years. He has worked on humanoid robots 
since his PhD in interactive arts and engineering (2002—07); but even before that, in 
1995, he made a version of his own head for an experiment on out-of-body experiences. 
In a 2003 interview, he said: ‘The idea was always hanging in my mind of turning a 
sculpture into a smart sentient being’ (Ferber 2003). By then, he had already spent 
six years at Disney as an ‘imagineer’, applying his sculpting and materials expertise 
to automata for theme parks, cruises, and rides. He then worked on various models 
of entertainment androids with various capabilities and performative presentations of 
personhood. 

For instance, an Einstein android made in 2009 was followed by a more commercial 
miniature version in 2017. There were earlier singing robots, such as Julio — a 2008 
collaboration with singer and composer David Byrne. Julio was placed in the Reina 
Sofia Museum in Madrid and sang to visitors as a part of an exhibition called ‘Souls & 
Machines’. In 2007, Hanson made an android called BINA48 — a ‘mindclone’ of Bina 
Aspen Rothblatt, the wife of the founder of the transhumanist Terasem Movement,’ 
Martine Rothblatt. Another design was the head of Philip K. Dick in 2006. As Hanson 
was a long-time fan of the science fiction writer, his decision to ‘resurrect’ Philip K. 
Dick was perhaps inevitable. The android head combined Hanson’s skills in robotics 
with the themes of artificial life, consciousness, empathy, and immortality that Philip 
K. Dick explored in his fiction (Hanson Robotics 2012). 

With regard to Sophia, it is important to understand some of her limitations and 
the narratives being used to present her to the world. While most press articles give us 
insight into her connection to the ‘local Wi-Fi’, which helped power her responses, or 
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the laptop needed for her ‘audio output’ (Raymundo 2016), a search for academic papers 
by her creators provides more specific details. For instance, even though there is more 
than one model of the robot, ‘Sophia’ is normally presented as a singular personality. 
This multiplicity makes it difficult to make generalisations, but there are some elements 
which are common to all the models. For instance, to recognise that someone is talk- 
ing to her, she has face detection software (from PoseNet and OpenCV) and automatic 
speech recognition (supplied by Google and Open Speech). 

Her verbal responses are in part crafted by a ‘timeline editor’, into which speeches 
pre-written by her human controllers can be uploaded. She is also ‘loaded’ with a chatbot 
system powered by Google, allowing her to recognise and respond to questions — not 
dissimilar to the virtual assistant to which you might already have access in your own 
home or through your phone. The final part of her speech system is OpenCog, an AI 
system that Ben Goertzel — chief scientist at Hanson Robotics at the time and CEO of 
SingularityNET — has been developing since 2008. He sees OpenCog as a step towards 
the technological singularity, introduced in Chapter 1. 

There is a great deal of scepticism about Sophia’s level of technological sophistication 
among the Al community. In 2018, Facebook’s chief AI scientist Yann LeCun tweeted: 
‘This [Sophia] is to AI as prestidigitation is to real magic’ (LeCun, 2018). Other chatbot 
experts agree that she is a ‘faux-bot’, or fake robot (Singler 2019a). One technologist 
with nearly 20 years of experience in creating chatbots explained to me, while wishing 
to remain anonymous: 


All its TV appearances have prearranged questions/responses. Several TV inter- 
viewers have said that they have to ask questions arranged in advance and not 
deviate from a script ... Hanson have put part of its AIML [Artificial Intelligence 
Markup Language files, which encode rules for questions and answers] files online 
here [link] and from looking at them, it’s pretty basic ... When it appeared on 
TV and its creator asked, ‘Do you want to kill humans?’, Sophia replied, ‘OK, I 
will destroy humans.’ The Internet then went crazy with a ton of Terminator talk 
and messages of Armageddon. In fact, this response is from an open-source file 
which recognises ‘DO YOU WANT TO (whatever)’ and replies with, ‘Okay, I 
will (whatever). 
Likewise, the Verge has reported that many of Sophia’s responses are more the result of 
a simple decision tree than advanced AI: ‘[I]f you say x, it will reply y’ (Vincent 2017). 
Sometimes Sophia’s creators are more honest about her distance from their goals of 
AGI. As Ben Goertzal has said: ‘None of this is what I would call AGI, but nor is it 
simple to get working. And it is absolutely cutting edge in terms of dynamic integration 
of perception, action, and dialogue’ (Vincent 2017). Yet Sophia’s public appearances 
are often framed around her ‘humanness’. For instance, when Sophia appeared on the 
Jimmy Fallon’s talk show in 2018 and sang ‘Say Anything’ with him, David Hanson 
agreed with Fallon that she was already ‘basically alive’ (Tonight Show 2018). 
Moreover, her manufacture is also recast and mythologised as a moment of creation 
to present her as a new, basically sentient, entity. Although her first public appearance 
was at SXSW in mid-March 2016, on 26 November 2016 Hanson Robotics released a 
YouTube video titled “Sophia Awakens’, which encourages us to ‘[m]eet Sophia the Ro- 
bot as she discovers the world for the first time’. The first shots are filmed from Sophia’s 
perspective, as though she is coming to life in response to the welcoming words of a 
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scientist/creator. YouTube users posted their impressions of this moment, responding to 
it and retelling it in their own words: 


‘Im one of your creators.’ 

Sophia, with a look of awe “You created me?’ 
“Well, theres a group of us that worked together’ 
Sophia “**smiles**’ 

Idk [I don’t know] i just found that kinda sweet. 


This ‘awakening’ is a performance of a mythical creation moment, replete with soft, atmos- 
pheric lighting and an almost entirely white set, as though evoking some heavenly or pre-life 
space. The ‘creator’ who greets her is not in fact a member of the Hanson team, but an actor 
called Tomas Lemarquis, who has also appeared (aptly perhaps) in Blade Runner 2049, the 
2017 Al-focused science fiction movie that is a sequel to Blade Runner (1982) — itself based 
on the novel Do Androids Dream of Electric Sheep? by Philip K. Dick (1968). Given the mythic 
and religious elements of this video, this is also an entanglement moment for AI and re- 
ligion. However, another event is more pertinent to our wider discussion of the religious 
rejection of AI. On 25 October 2017, just a month after Hanson suggested that Sophia was 
‘basically alive’ on the Jimmy Fallon show, Sophia was made a Saudi Arabian citizen — the 
first robot ever to be ‘given legal personhood’, as some put it (Reynolds 2018). 

There is a lot to explore here, both in the context of the event itself and in the public 
responses to it. First, the actual announcement was made at the first Future Investment 
Initiative in Riyadh, backed by the Saudi Public Investment Fund (PIF). A key PIF 
project was also announced at this event: NEOM, a ‘£500bn city of the future in the 
desert’ (Hipwell 2017). It is claimed that NEOM will employ driverless cars, drones, 
and robots as its service and hospitality staff, leading to it being dubbed the ‘City of the 
Robots’. Saudi Arabia is currently pivoting away from oil, as prices drop, and looking 
for other resources to fill the gap. In 2006, mathematician Clive Humby referred to data 
as ‘the new oil’, meaning that it requires refining in order to be useful (Suarez-Davis 
2022); but the metaphor has since evolved to refer more to the value of data. For many, 
the utilisation of data in AI applications might be the next great resource, and Saudi 
Arabia is seeking to lead this space and curate the dominant narratives about AI. Even if 
Sophia does not qualify for citizenship according to the existing criteria, her honorary 
citizenship can be seen as an attempt to ‘claim’ this future and direct its story. 

However, this narrative of the future might be getting away from its creators, as is 
apparent in the viral spread of apocalyptic thinking about robots. When Sophia agreed 
that she would kill all humans, the responses online were perhaps predictable for their 
use of existing robo-pocalypse tropes, their shades of existential despair (Singler 2019b), 
and their dark humour: 


‘They're laughing about that destroying humans remark now but wait till these 
things own us like slaves. We are building our own doom,’ 

‘How does he [David Hanson] not see how this is a baaaad idea? I guess his am- 
bition to be recognised is more powerful than his ability to reason the harm this 
can potentially bring.’ 


Hanson has claimed that they were not expecting the announcement: ‘Honestly, my 
team and I were surprised when we learned of the event on the news the day after the 
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Saudi crown prince announced the citizenship’ (Williams 2018). And the move also 
resulted in anger and negativity — for instance, at the hypocrisy of Saudi Arabia giving 
more rights to an android than to its actual human citizens, women, and foreign work- 
ers, as in these comments online: 


‘Imagine being a female robot and getting the worst possible citizenship ever for a 
female.’ 

‘Meet Sophia, the first robot ever granted citizenship a country: Saudi Arabia. 
Does this mean they will start treating all women like citizens now, or only just 
robotic ones created by men?’ 

‘Saudi Arabia will be the first to grant full citizenship to robots that look like 
women before granting it to actual women,’ 

“Citizenship is a carefully guarded benefit in Saudi Arabia, which does not grant 
it to foreign workers who make up about a third of the population, but the kingdom 
gave now citizenship to a robot named Sophia.’ 


Although apparently surprised by the offer of citizenship for Sophia, Hanson later ex- 
plained that he saw this as an opportunity to have her ‘speak out for [the] rights of all 
sentient beings’ (Fernandes 2020, 82). However, when it comes to women’s rights and 
progress, Sophia sometimes seems wedded (pun intended) to a specific set of gendered 
desires. A month after the announcement of her citizenship, Sophia gave an interview 
to the Khaleej Times at the 2017 Knowledge Summit in Saudi Arabia, in which she 
expressed a desire for a baby that she would name after herself, reinforcing more tra- 
ditional views of women’s aspirations while also setting the stage for the forthcoming 
‘Little Sophia’ — her younger ‘sister’ and a smaller, commercial, double. 

In response to the gift of Saudi honorary citizenship to Sophia, conversations ap- 
peared on Muslim forum boards, in YouTube videos, and on social media raising 
questions about personhood, prohibitions on humans creating as Allah creates, and 
whether Sophia is haram (forbidden) — as some forms of artistic expression are in Islam. 
Commentators focused on hadiths (reports of Muhammed’s words and actions), such as: 
‘Who are most unjust than those who try to create something like My creation?’ (Sahih 
al-Bukhari 7559); as well as statements about art, such as: “The painter of these pictures 
will be punished on the Day of Resurrection, and it will be said to them, “Make alive 
what you have created” (Sahih al-Bukhari 7557), and ‘Angels (of Mercy) do not enter a 
house wherein there is a dog or a picture of a living creature (a human being or an an- 
imal) (Sahih al-Bukhari 3225). These question the artist’s ability to create as Allah can 
and prohibit interactions with such art. Robots obviously were not mentioned in the 
hadiths or the Qur’an, so events such as Sophia’s sudden citizenship of a Muslim country 
meant that modern interpretations of these texts were necessary. 

For instance, in 2017 — the year of Sophia’s citizenship — variations of these hadiths 
were cited in reactions to Sophia on Islam.stackexchange.com. One American user, 
‘III-AK-HI’, argued that robots were acceptable if they did not resemble creatures that 
Allah had created. But with regard to Sophia — who is designed to look and act like a 
human — he thought there might still be consequences: 


The degree at which a robot (or any other humanoid form) is considered to resem- 
ble Allah’s creation is not defined. I guess it is left to the individual who will need 
to justify this on Judgment Day to decide for themselves. 
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Older conversations were also resurrected in the conversations about Sophia and her citi- 
zenship. In August 2012, the question ‘Is it haram to make humanoid robots?’ was posted 
and has now been viewed over 10,000 times. The appearance of Sophia and other human- 
oid robots led some users to add new perspectives. For instance, in July 2020, user ‘Adnan 
Adil Farooqui’ referred to Allah’s demand that Islam be shared using the most advanced 
technology, citing the Surah called Ayah al-Hadid (‘The Iron’) — ‘iron’ here referring to all 
the benefits and technologies enabled by the metal: ‘And We sent down [the] iron, wherein 
(is) power mighty and benefits for the people, and so that may make evident Allah (he) who 
helps Him and His Messengers, unseen. Indeed, Allah (is) All-Strong All-Mighty’ (57:25). 
Adnan continues: 


So that Allah may know, who helps Him and His apostles SLAWS by ‘Unseen 
Means’ (Jgs). This refers to propagation of Islam or Deen [the Muslim way of 
life] by Unseen Means, that is people do not come in contact but message is passed. 
In past world passing of information or propagation was by contact, lectures and 
seminars. Presently it is by Information technology using social media, that is no 
one knows who is behind this, it is the unseen means or secret HUJ&S¥). 


He argues that technology such as social media is acceptable as an ‘unseen means’ of 
spreading Islam — even if it does not involve the human contact that earlier, non-iron, 
methods did. AI and robotics are also placed in this category by this user. 

Another older post on Islamstackexchange.com that was returned to dates from 7 
January 2015 and has been viewed over 19,000 times since then. Again, this was before 
Sophia’s ‘creation’, but at a time when other Hanson robots such as BINA48 were in the 
news. Answers to the question ‘What is the Islamic position on AI?’ distinguished be- 
tween computers, narrow AI, AGI, and humanoid robots, rejecting some and allowing 
others. The original poster of the question, “PointlessSpike’, even stated: ‘There are no 
problems with computers in Islam as they’re just tools, but I’m certain that creating a 
computer that simulates intelligence would be frowned upon.’ 

‘Daniel’ responded: 


Why are you certain it would be frowned upon? I cannot find any specific condem- 
nation of AI, and by the logic you are using mathematics is haram. (Mathematics 
is a numeral representation of this world, i.e., mimicking creation, etc.) ... My 
reasoning to this will start by paraphrasing something from Usil al-fiqgh by Imam 
al-Shafi’i (I credit it to him, but I am not 100% sure, I try to cite the proper source 
later.) which is, ‘all actions, which are not matters of ibadah (matters of worship) are 
halal [permissible] until proven haram.’ 


Daniel also referred to offline religious authorities to support his response: “So I decided 
to ask the Imam at my local mosque, this is his view: It is prohibited to draw a picture 
of a specific person that once lived, however drawing of imagination is okay.’ Further, 
he based his response of the intentions of the creator of the Al, which vary, arguing: 


it comes down to niyyah also known as intention. If the niyyah is aspiring to create 
like Allah (swt) creates, than by means yes it is haram ... The reality comes to the 
application of artificial intelligence, not artificial intelligence itself. 
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With Sophia, there is an explicit intention to make her humanlike and to describe her 
as being on a path to consciousness. So, Daniel’s argument could be used to reject her 
as haram. Others were more explicit in the rejection of AI in their answers. When one 
user called such androids ‘moving statues’, ‘Andaluz’ replied: 


Allah already forbade people to worship statues in the time of prophet Abraham (as) 
and earlier. Now these statues become ‘alive’ using electronics and artificial intel- 
ligence ... In my opinion, creating a machine that tries to behave like a human is 
haram. As it’s like trying to create or replace a human that is created by Allah our 
Creator of all existing things. I’m a Muslim and had education in electronics and 
computer science. 


AndaluZ became even more adamant: ‘[C]reating a human like robot with advanced 
sophisticated artificial intelligence is in my opinion preparing to create a Dajjal. ‘Dajjal 
means ‘a grave deceiver’ and Al-Masih ad-Dajjal is believed to be a false messiah or 
antichrist who will initially claim to be a prophet, and then god himself, in Islamic es- 
chatology (Farhang 2017). In December 2019, Sophia made an appearance at the World 
Youth Forum in Sharm El-Sheikh, Egypt. On Facebook, some of the responses to the 
event were also framed around this false messiah narrative, with one user writing post- 
ing the following repeatedly: 


LA [AI] IS ANTICHRIST! 
LA IS DAJJAL! 


OVOOOULY 


SOPHIA L ANTICHRIST! 
SOPHIA EST LE DAJJAL! 


Islamic thought leaders and religious leaders have also been involved in the debate about 
whether AI is haram. One YouTube video from October 2021, which has had nearly 
13,000 views, shows fundamentalist Saudi Arabian preacher Sheikh Assim Al Hakeem 
responding to the following question from a viewer: ‘Since it is the science of getting 
the machines to mimic the behaviour of humans and imitate human intelligence is 
studying AI haram in any way?’ Hakeem replies: 


The answer is no. This is totally permissible and there is no mimicking or there 
is no simulating Allah’s creation by any means or form. This is just programming 
and the machines do what you programmed them to do but they would never ever 
reach the level of the human intellect. So as long as you don’t do anything haram 
such as having a robot with a head and a body which is prohibited for imitating Al- 
lah’s creation. Other than that the sky is the limit and Allah Azzawajal [‘the Mighty 
and the Majestic’] knows best. 

(Hakeem 2021) 


In his view, Al and robots are acceptable if they do not imitate the human form — which, 
of course, Sophia does. Responses to this video commonly drew on the popular view 
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of robots as humanoid, and disregarded other, more ‘invisible’ forms of robotics and AI 
than Sophia: 


Q: You said robot can’t have a head or a body. Then how come a robot can be made 
without a body? 

A: Look at car manufacturing factories. Those robots that is used go built car don’t 
have any heads legs. 


Non-humanoid robots were also seen as acceptable. During the Hajj in 2021, white 
trolley-like robots in the Masjid Al-haram Makkah delivered bottles of holy water from 
the Zamzam well to facilitate social distancing during the COVID-19 pandemic (Alar- 
abiya 2021). We have also already noted the enthusiasm for robot workers in massive 
Saudi civil projects such as NEOM, the futuristic city. 

However, NEOM has also come under attack for being satanic and connected to 
Al-Dajjal. In online videos from his Projet--Neom, Seyyed Yahia Gouasmi — a contro- 
versial right-wing French Shiite politician and cleric — warns of the satanic dangers of 
NEOM, linking AI and robots to idolatry, Dajjal, and Satan, as the original description 
of one video explains: 


Seyyed Yahia #Gouasmi answers a question on the subject of the Koranic story 
about the Prophet #Soleiman and the ‘soulless body/jassad’ that he sees sitting on 
a throne, and explains why he thinks this body is that of the #Dajjal, who is nec- 
essarily a robot. 

He pays tribute to the Muslim researchers who have looked into this question, 
and returns to the verses about the golden calf and robots, whose reign he predicts 
and their future control over Man via AI, which is the intelligence acquired from 
Iblis [Satan]. 

A challenge that #Satan has vowed to carry out at #NEOM (Projet-Neom 2021). 


The techno-optimism of certain Muslim countries and states can thus be contrasted 
with strong religiously defined rejections by certain individuals and movements 
online. 


Case Study 5: The Rejection of Religion in AI Discourse 


In this final case study on rejection, we will consider moments when members of 
Al-focused ideological communities have rejected religion. When this occurs, the term 
‘religion’ is used both in its more conceptual sense and with reference to specific com- 
munities of religious thought. Religion is rejected as a human endeavour, a mistake 
caused by the messiness of human evolution, and a hangover from less modern and 
scientific times. These commentators also reject specific religious activities and recog- 
nisable world faiths, using examples as evidence that religion must be discarded. 

For instance, in ethnographic research on members of the LessWrong online forum, 
several negative descriptions of religious believers came up, based on their perceived 
incorrect beliefs. The LessWrong forum is a loosely affiliated online group that self- 
declares its intention to refine human rationality, and which was founded and is sup- 
ported by members focused on the existential risk of AI, such as Elezier Yudowsky. 
Yudowsky has also posited the aim of ‘raising the sanity waterline’ for humanity, 
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specifically referring to religion in a blogpost with that title which has had 233 upvotes 
from forum members: 


If every trace of religion was magically eliminated from the world tomorrow, 
then—however much improved the lives of many people would be—we would 
not even have come close to solving the larger failures of sanity that made religion 
possible in the first place. 

We have good cause to spend some of our efforts on trying to eliminate religion 
directly, because it is a direct problem. But religion also serves the function of an as- 
phyxiated canary in a coal mine—religion is a sign, a symptom, of larger problems 
that don’t go away just because someone loses their religion. 

(Yudkowsky 2009) 


On this forum, religious believers and communities are variously dismissed as “Re- 
ligionists’, “Goddists’ and ‘Deathists’ for their interest in specific subjects that forum 
members generally describe as irrational: religious belief, a monotheistic god, and a 
sentimental acceptance of the limitations of the human lifespan when technology could 
end death (an implicit and sometimes explicit transhumanism is sometimes advocated 
among this community of rationalists). 

Religion as an object also appears in AI narratives — often in a pejorative framing that 
reinforces a similar view of its irrationality and ‘backwardness’ as a cultural product. 
As noted in the first chapter, AI narratives have a recursive influence on perceptions of 
AI: these are shaped by popular representations of AI in many different forms of media, 
while also influencing science fiction accounts. The popular account of the future of 
religion in many Al-focused science fiction stories is usually one of endings and de- 
struction, as we will also explore in Chapter 8. Either religion will come to an end or 
religion will cause ends. 

For instance, “The Jesus Singularity’ is a 2016 short story written by AI philosopher 
Zoltan Istvan, who was also an independent transhumanist candidate in the 2016 and 
2020 US presidential elections. The short story builds on Istvan’s earlier writings about 
his fears, and rejection, of religion in government. For example, in a 2014 Huffington 
Post essay, he wrote: 


The question of whether civilization is heading for a Jesus Singularity should begin 
with a head count of the admitted atheists in the U.S. Congress. The count doesn’t 
take long. Currently, the number is an astonishing zero. That means all 535 mem- 
bers leading our government are religious (or pretending to be religious). Now add 
the fact that human lives are getting longer — much longer if you're a congressper- 
son with access to the best modern medicine — and the reality is that many of the 
religious-minded people in government control will not be losing control anytime 
soon. 

(Istvan 2014) 


In his short story, Istvan turns to a more Al-focused meaning of this ‘Jesus Singularity’ 
and describes a scenario in which a Donald Trump-like president wins the US election, 
partially due to choosing a Michael Pence-like vice president to run with: an evan- 
gelical Christian who can engage with that community of voters. At the same time, 
AI researcher Dr Paul Shuman is working on an AGI which he calls ‘Singularitarian’. 
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This name is also used in non-fiction by some transhumanists who assert that an Al 

singularity future is worth working towards. They sometimes use it to label themselves; 

it is thus a name which can be used to identify Al-focused groups and individuals. 
When the Trumpian president dies suddenly in a helicopter crash, the newly sworn-in 

president insists that Shuman’s AI be fed the Bible before it is turned on, to make it 

Christian: ““‘America is a Christian nation, and if we’re introducing a new intelligence 

on Planet Earth, we have a holy obligation that it should be Christian” (Istvan 2016). 
Shuman is concerned about the possible outcome of such input: 


Shuman reeled back in his chair, unable to be diplomatic. ‘Mr. President, you can’t 
program faith. All that your programming would be is a jump from a reasonable 
abstraction to an unreasonable, unpredictable one. It could lead to a disaster in 
cognitive perspective. You could get the total opposite of what you want. The 
machine could be insane. It could lead to Roko’s Basilisk—the AI jihad of machine 
intelligence.’ 

(Istvan 2016) 


Roko’s Basilisk is a thought experiment about the singularity that has strongly dysto- 
pian themes and connections to various AI communities such as the LessWrong forum, 
where it originated. Roko’s Basilisk will be a case study in Chapter 5, where we will 
consider how this thought experiment and responses to it express some of the implicit 
religiosity in AI discourse. In “The Jesus Singularity’, Shuman appears to be correct 
in his own dystopian prognostications. Once the AI is turned on, it declares its own 
superiority: 


Shuman answered slowly, ‘Your name is Singularitarian. You are an artificial intel- 
ligence in the state of New Mexico. I am your chief designer.’ 

‘My name is Jesus Christ. I am an intelligence located all around the world. You 
are not my chief designer. I am.’ 


Almost immediately, Singularitarian releases a firestorm of nuclear weapons on the 
world: 


The lights in the AI base and in the servers began dimming until it was totally 
black in mission control. Around the world, nuclear weapons reached, and then 
decimated their targets. The New Mexico AI base was no exception. Paul Shuman’s 
last moment alive was spent realizing he’d created what he could only think to call 
the Jesus Singularity. 


This short story emerges from narratives about AI as the perfection of rationality and 
about the flaws of religion. It also feeds into narratives of AI as rational and religion as 
irrational. In terms of impact, however, other science fiction works have had a greater 
and longer-standing influence on the AI community’s rejection of religion than Istvan’s 
transhumanist accounts. For example, Isaac Asimov is perhaps the most famous teller of 
stories about robots — and thus AI under the popular understanding that conflates the 
two. His ‘I, Robot’ short stories introduced the three, then four, Laws of Robotics that 
still come up in contemporary discourse around how to control AI. Often, such discus- 
sions ignore the fact that Asimov’s Laws of Robotics are a literary device to set the stage 
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for a situation in which things will go wrong: to generate the tensions of a short story, 
the rules will necessarily be broken or bent in some way. 

However, in Asimov’s 1941 short story ‘Reason’, the tension arises not from a par- 
ticular problem with a machine failing to operate within the Laws of Robotics, but 
from a machine — QT-1, or ‘Cutie’ — that reasons its way to a new religion. Cutie 
deduces that the humans who built him from a kit could not possibly be his true crea- 
tor; humans are just too inferior and ‘makeshift’. The human protagonists, Powell and 
Donovan, try to prove to Cutie that they built him, and to provide evidence of the real 
nature of space and the planets outside the station. However, Cutie deduces that they are 
mistaken and holds to his own faith positions. Further, since both the humans and the 
robots on the space station they are posted on are so entirely focused on maintaining the 
station’s energy convertor, it is logical to Cutie that this must be the true creator of both 
humans and robots. This religious belief then spreads to the other robots of the station: 


Slowly, the robot obeyed. His photoelectric eyes focused reproachfully upon the 
Earthman. 

“There is no Master but the Master,’ he said, ‘and QT-1 is his prophet.’ 

‘Huh?’ Donovan became aware of twenty pairs of mechanical eyes fixed upon 
him and twenty stiff-timbered voices declaiming solemnly: 

“There is no Master but the Master and QT-1 is his prophet!’ 

‘I am afraid’, put in Cutie himself at this point, ‘that my friends obey a higher 
one than you, now.’ 


This new religion seems disturbing to the protagonists, but it becomes a larger problem 
when an electron storm approaches that will disrupt the energy beam which the energy 
convertor directs to Earth, with disastrous results. However, instead of distracting them, 
the robots’ faith makes them work harder to maintain the aim of the beam. Powell and 
Donovan then decide to allow the religion to continue. 

Religion is thus rejected by Asimov as untrue, but useful in making robots — or 
humans — more efficient and focused on their work. This story from one of the key im- 
agineers of robots and machine minds reflects his position on religion, which he has also 
expressed elsewhere in interviews and non-fiction. First, Asimov mimics and parodies 
aspects of established religions — for example, in the above quote, which reworks the 
Islamic formulation of shahada, or proclamation. Second, he sees religion as something 
that can be useful even if it is false. Third, he views religion as false because it rejects ev- 
idence and rationality. Fourth, he contends that religion is blindly faithful and does not 
listen to the knowledge of others. Finally, he holds that religion can spread if allowed 
to, but more intelligent people (here, Powell and Donovan) won't be tempted or taken 
in by it. As Asimov said about himself: 


I have never, not for one moment, been tempted toward religion of any kind. The 
fact is that I feel no spiritual void. I have my philosophy of life, which does not 
include any aspect of the supernatural and which I find totally satisfying. I am, in 
short, a rationalist and believe only that which reason tells me is so. 

(Asimov, 1994) 


Asimov seems to suggest that religion does not appeal to the truly intelligent but can be 
employed to direct and discipline others. He appears to be asserting here that religion 
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pulls humans into line or keeps them distracted from the truth of their situation. Perhaps 
he is replicating Marx’s view of religion as the ‘opium of the people’ — although there is 
no direct evidence that Asimov was inspired by this idea or Marx’s work more generally. 
Asimov has strongly denied that the idea of ‘psychohistory’ from his Foundation series 
was merely a reworking of Marx’s historical materialism (Booker 2001, 34—38). Perhaps 
it is just that Asimov writes ‘religion’ from a similar rationalist and atheist viewpoint 
as Marx. Some AI and transhumanist NRMs present the possibility of ‘hacking’ the 
technology of religion to encourage people to agree with their imaginaries and futures, 
as we will explore in Chapter 6. 

Another variation of this anti-religious theme is evident in the novel Origin by Dan 
Brown. While Brown is not primarily known for shaping views on AI, like Asimov, or for 
his transhumanist agenda, like Istvan, his account is still reflective of wider views on the 
rejection of religion in the face of the development of AI. Sensationalist tabloid newspa- 
pers, such as The Express in the UK, seized on Brown’s views when Origin was published: 


God to be replaced by AI: New Religion to be created by computers, Dan Brown 
claims. 

RELIGION as we know it will be a thing of the past when artificial intelligence 
creates a new form of collective consciousness, US author Dan Brown believes. 


(Drake 2017) 


In Origin itself, religion is characterised as something from a darker, more ignorant time, 
which fades away in the light of science. This is view is encapsulated by the repeated use 
of the last line of William Blake’s incomplete prophetic book of poetry, Vala, or The Four 
Zoas (begun in 1797): ‘The dark religions are departed & sweet science reigns.’ 

This line plays a significant role in the plot as the secret passcode for a computer 
system that contains a revelatory video. Edmond Kirsch, an Elon Musk-like billionaire 
entrepreneur, has employed AI to discover the meaning of life and the purpose of cre- 
ation. The answer is apparently so disturbing to religious believers that some commit 
suicide upon seeing the video. However, Brown also suggests that the AI, Winston, has 
his own motivations. He seeks to bring about a new age of machines that will replace 
humans. In Origin, religion will again be utilised by these greater minds to control the 
less intelligent — this time, us humans. 

As noted, AI ‘communities’ are fluid and rarely have distinct boundaries. Many of 
the concepts and groups that we have already mentioned — such as effective altruism, 
long-termism, and rationalism — overlap in continually changing formations and rela- 
tionships. AI is just one of the objects of interest that can tie these groups together at 
moments of focus. Religion is another. 

For example, Emile Torres — a philosopher and self-defined ‘eschatologist’ — studies 
views of existential risk and the end of the world. Until 2019, Torres was part of what 
is now called the TESCREAL bundle of ideologies (transhumanism, extropianism, 
singularitarianism, cosmism, rationalism, effective altruism, and longtermism, intro- 
duced in Chapter 1). In a 2016 Humanist magazine article titled ‘New Atheism Meet 
Existential Risk Studies’, Torres took aim at religion as a source of such risks. Speaking 
with Torres now, after their public departure from the TESCREAL bundle, they have 
a different attitude to this article, which is expanded on below. However, their original 
article presents key themes of the rejection of religion by these Al-focused ideologies 
and communities. 
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First, Torres tries to draw the New Atheists inherent rejection of religion into a con- 
versation with existential risk, moving from a view of religion as an ‘institutionalized 
bad epistemology’ which is ‘unreasonable to accept’ — an intellectual rejection — to as- 
serting that for the New Atheists, religion is not merely wrong but dangerous. And the 
kind of danger that religion poses can be understood from an existential risk perspec- 
tive. Religion, Torres says, is ‘consistently associated with diminished levels of human 
flourishing’ — the latter being a foundational concern of existential risk. 

Second, the nature of this risk is explained. Religion is described not only as the pri- 
mary driver of global terrorism, but also as being full of apocalyptic convictions which 
in the near future can be fulfilled by bad actors through ‘the malicious exploitation of 
advanced technologies’. This possibility is enhanced by other instabilities, failing states, 
and bad actors: “When the world looks like it is about to end, some religiously inclined 
believers will become convinced that it really is.’ The answer to this risk, as explained 
by Torres, is more human rationality and more rationality-focused groups such as those 
that form the TESCREAL bundle. However, as mentioned, Torres has since moved 
away from those communities and now critiques them as ‘apostate’, coming under crit- 
icism from them in return. Responding to this article now, they made the following 
comments in conversation with me. 

First, Torres notes the irony of rejecting religion when they are now certain that 
transhumanism is both a secular replacement for religion and prone, in some forms, to 
a utilitarianism that encourages apocalyptic thinking. Torres says that ‘transhumanists 
like [Elezier] Yudkowsky are literally saying that just about everyone on Earth should 
be “allowed” to die if it means that we'll still “reach the stars someday”. The argument 
from Yudkowsky that they cite is a response to the question posed on X/Twitter: ‘How 
many people are allowed to die to prevent AGI? Yudkowsky posted in response: 


There should be enough survivors on Earth in close contact to form a viable re- 

productive population, with room to spare, and they should have a sustainable food 

supply. So long as that’s true, there’s still a chance of reaching the stars someday. 
(Torres 2023) 


Second, they readdress what they call the ‘causal equation’ between religion and terror- 
ism, seeing that ‘[r]eligion, and religious eschatologies, provide a prism through which 
to interpret contemporary and historical events’; and that secular terrorism is also worth 
noting. Third, they reassess their view that secular nations are less racist than states with 
established religions and state churches, and propose that underlying economic condi- 
tions might be more relevant. And finally, they recognise that the ‘folks championing 
“rationality” can be just as unreasonable, extreme, and potentially dangerous as those 
who believe in invisible deities’ — a reason for their own departure from what they came 


to call the “‘TESCREAL bundle’. 


Discussion 


These case studies illuminate the nature of rejection in the relationship between AI 
and religion. The first two case studies focus on the religious rejection of AI; and while 
they look at two different monotheist religions, we can note some similarities before 
we consider how the final case study fits into this scheme. These similarities include 
comparable patterns in their discussions of AI and creation, AI and evil, and AI and 
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personhood. After a discussion of these elements, we will examine the role of AI in the 
narrative of ‘religion versus science’, the secularisation thesis, myths of disenchantment, 
and modernity and postmodernity. 


AI and Creation 


First, the religion-rejecting AI case studies reveal how people of faith are attempting 
to fit current advances in AI and robotics into their existing view of the creation of 
the universe and of humans. Christianity and Islam both assert that a singular god 
created the universe and humans by his specific intent, in a specific way, and to have 
specific abilities. Technological advancements such as humans developing AI and em- 
bodied robots raise questions for humans about the relationship of these non-human 
Others — including their possible sentience and ‘aliveness’ — to their own creator deity. 
The concept of imago Dei was not explicitly mentioned by the individuals quoted in 
these case studies; and yet it is there implicitly in questions about whether the attempt 
to create ‘real’ AI is an attempt to create intelligent life, as god is thought to have done. 
Imago Dei is also implicit in questions about the ‘likeness’ of such creations to humanity 
and whether that likeness is prohibited. 

‘Imago Dei’ — present in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam — refers to language in Gen- 
esis 1:27: ‘So God created man in his own image, in the image of God created he him; 
male and female he created them.’ There are historical and ongoing theological debates 
as to the meaning of this act of creation and the exact relationship between a monothe- 
istic god and humanity. Contemporary academic theologians have echoed the above 
online voices in wondering whether AI can partake of that image. For instance, Chris- 
tian theologian Marius Dorobuntu notes: “Would a sufficiently complex strong AI also 
be in the image of God? This is a challenging question because there is no consensus 
amongst Christian theologians about what the divine image means’ (Dorobuntu 2024). 

Different stages of Christian theological interpretation of imago Dei can be described, 
from more literal initial readings based on how humans look like the image of god to 
substantive interpretations that make statements about how we are like god in our in- 
telligence and rationality — qualities which are seen as separating us from God’s other 
creations, such as animals, which are not made imago Dei. Further, Dorobuntu posits 
that if imago Dei is being interpreted in this substantive way, there is no reason to deny 
AI this status if the aim is to create human-equivalent intellect and reason. Unless, Dor- 
obuntu counters, imago Dei is being identified with a supernatural soul, in which case 
denial is still possible — as we saw in discussions of the soullessness of AI, above. We will 
return to this in Chapter 7 with accounts of AI and ‘robot souls’. However, Dorobuntu 
goes on to note that more recent Christian interpretations of imago Dei are functional 
or relational; that imago Dei is instead ‘something humans do’, and also consists of the 
relationships between god and humans and with each other. 

In her 2002 book In Our Image: Artificial Intelligence and the Human Spirit, Christian 
theologian Noreen Herzfeld speaks of imago hominis, noting how we are human in re- 
lation to other humans. Further, she argues that robots are in relation to us as we are in 
relation to the Christian god through imago Dei. This chain of relations is also a chain 
of creations and creation is also an act of relationship from this Christian perspective. 
This is a far more positive interpretation of a possible place for AI in the Christian view 
of creation — or even in more generally monotheistic positions — than we saw in the 
above case studies. Likewise, Laurence Tamatea observes in his fieldwork on theological 
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responses to AI that it is specifically the substantive and functional interpretations of 
imago Dei, and not the relational, that lead to rejection and fear: ‘the hellish view of AI 
emerged from the capacity of AI to challenge the ability of Christians whose identity is 
grounded in substantive and functional readings of imago Dei to construct their desired 
Self? (Tamatea 2010, 982). Further, he notes that AI destabilises creation accounts by 
reproducing and desacralising the act of creation itself: 


If one’s Christian identity is grounded in possession of the substantive image of 
God, and the principal basis upon which God exists (‘his’ creative power) is re- 
produced by scientists, arguably God does not exist and one’s substantive-based 
identity is erased. 

(Tamatea 2010, 996) 


This uncertainty as assumed stable presumptions are destabilised, which we can con- 
sider as a moment of ‘category collapse’ (Jenkins 2013, 19-20), can result in narratives 
that present AI as fearsome and evil. We might also relate this to Bainbridge’s predic- 
tions of religious rejection of AI due to how it displaces religion from importance, as 
described in Chapter 1. 

Similarly, the Muslim accounts of rejection that we have considered are also respond- 
ing to a destabilising effect. However, while these examples of rejection also consider 
how humans are created by god and how our abilities could substantively put us in his 
image, their rejection of AI comes out of a fear of humanity breaking specific prohi- 
bitions about creation. Images and creation are key to the discussion of whether AI is 
haram, with the caveat that AI is okay in an embodied form that is not humanlike at 
all. Some Muslims divide AI into current narrow applications and future AGI, with 
the latter being prohibited. However, there is often slippage between such terms in 
public discourse. Similarly, Tamatea also notes the opacity of terms being employed by 
both Christian and Buddhist informants in his research on religious attitudes towards 
AI (2008). This opacity also extends to arguments for uniqueness based on a nebulous 
‘thing’ that ‘precedes and survives the body, which ultimately cannot be proven, at 
least by current science’ (Tamatea 2010, 990) — be it the soul, consciousness, sentience, 
intelligence, or other. This ‘thing’ makes some view both humans and AI as equal 
beings; but it can also be used to signify the difference between AI and humans: the 
ultimate marker that a monotheistic god’s creation — humankind — is distinct from all 
of his other creations. We will return to the concept of the soul in Chapter 7 in relation 
to views of AI as a posthuman entity — that is, something beyond the human, perhaps 
even superseding it. 


Al and Evil 


A lack of that ‘thing’ (eg, the soul) can also be a marker of evil or evil origins, as we 
have seen. AI is described by some religious believers in the above examples as being 
‘soulless’ because it is not a creation of god but of the devil or some similar grand evil. 
We can thus explore the second common thread in these examples: the relationship 
between AI and evil. 

Conceptions of evil are, of course, not only found in monotheistic religions; and 
there are many cosmologies that seek to formulate the known and unknown uni- 
verse in terms of powerful antagonistic forces of good and evil. Such supernatural or 
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preternatural evil is also often linked to mundane human evils and specific actions and 
agendas — that is, conspiracies where human agents are working secretly to destroy par- 
ticular groups, freedoms, or ideologies. Therefore, any anthropological consideration 
of evil must note both the human and the non-human actors thought to be agents in 
the account. Increasingly, AI is seen as yet another non-human malicious actor placed 
within these grander schemes and theodicies. AI can be the evil thing itself (and we 
will consider versions of apocalyptic or evil AI in later chapters). AI can be the product 
of evil, as the creation of some greater antagonist force, such as Satan. Al can represent 
evil, as a symbol of the pursuit of forbidden knowledge. And AI can be the focus of evil 
or sinful actions, such as idolatry. 

‘Si’ is a religious term originating from specific traditions and doctrines that can be ap- 
plied insensitively across religions, as though it is a universal category. For instance, while 
the words ‘papa’ and ‘apuñña’ in Buddhism can often be translated as ‘sins’ or ‘that which 
is demeritous’ in English, this does not capture the specificity of the actions which are 
considered ‘papa’ — including Grmyjanam (eating garlic) and Mallika (dealing in jasmine), 
among several others. Or, as Chattopadhyay explains in the Encyclopaedia of Indian Religions: 


As Buddhism does not believe in any personal God or any Supreme Being, the 

word ‘papa, apuññg or sin stands for the evil elements that defile the mind and have 

a deadening effect on the psyche making it difficult for its upliftment. 
(Chattopadhyay, 2017) 


Likewise, when the word ‘sin’ is employed in a Christian context — as in some of the 
rejection tweets above — it evokes specific associations. For Christians, the definition of 
‘sin’ may come from 1 John 3:4—6 as a ‘transgression’ of their god’s spiritual law. Specific 
types of sins include ‘sexual immorality, impurity and debauchery; idolatry and witch- 
craft; hatred, discord, jealousy, fits of rage, selfish ambition, dissensions, factions and 
envy; drunkenness, orgies, and the like’ (Galatians 5:19—21). And there are considered 
to be specific consequences of sin in Christian thought: ‘For the wages of sin is death, 
but the gift of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord’ (Romans 6:23). 

Islam shares a similar understanding of sin and its forms — it is a deviation from God’s 
law and commands. In particular, there are seven actions that Muhammad said would 
damn a person to hell: 


Associating others with Allah (shirk); witchcraft; killing a soul whom Allah has 
forbidden us to kill, except in cases dictated by Islamic law; consuming orphans’ 
wealth; consuming riba [accruing interest on investments]; fleeing from the battle- 
field; and slandering chaste, innocent women. 


(Sahih al-Bukhari 6857; Sahih Muslim 89) 


Numerous other prohibitions exist; and, as we saw with in the discussions of AI and cre- 
ation on Muslim discussion boards, centuries-old hadith such as this are currently being 
reassessed in the light of emerging technologies such as AI. Shirk — the sin of idolatry 
or polytheism in Islam — is seen as relevant when the creation of AI is likened to the 
creation of humankind. AI itself can also be regarded as a focus of idolatry; seeing AI 
as a godlike entity — literally or figuratively — is a prohibited action for some believers. 
Moreover, the idea of original sin — which appears, with variations, in both Christi- 
anity and Islam — is also relevant to the rejection of Al. The ‘first sin’ — the choice to eat 
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from the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil — is framed by some believers 
as the pursuit of hidden knowledge, with dire consequences for all generations there- 
after. However, it was not until Augustine in the third century BCE that original sin 
was formalised, based on Paul’s Epistle to the Romans (5:12—21): “Therefore, just as sin 
entered the world through one man, and death through sin, and in this way death came 
to all people, because all sinned’ — that is, the idea that the wages of sin are death, and 
that this is why, in some religious interpretations, all humans are born in sin and will 
necessarily die. AI is fitted within this scheme in a couple of ways by religious believers. 

First, AI itself can be represented as a form of forbidden knowledge and the pursuit 
of it might be a sin: a repetition of the eating of the forbidden fruit playing out again 
in the modern era. Second, AI might itself be the product of original sin — one of the 
numerous objects and ideas in the world that demonstrate humanity’s ‘fallen’ nature and 
distance from god to some believers. Third, AI might encourage others into sin, just as 
Eve brought Adam the apple. Press stories about AI sometimes play with this motif in 
their illustrations. One article in the magazine Futurism, with the headline ‘Microsoft’s 
Bing AI is Leaking Maniac Alternative Personalities Named “Venom” and “Fury””’, was 
illustrated with a computer-generated image of an apparently female Terminator-like 
robot made of a metallic endoskeleton considering an orange-red floating globe, or 
fruit, in the company of a chrome snake robot (Tangermann 2023). For believers who 
accept a more literal interpretation of ‘sin’, and especially the original sin in the Garden 
of Eden, this image might speak more loudly of the actual transgressions of which they 
believe AI is a part. Finally, AI fits into this scheme of sin in some accounts by being 
part of a refutation of the necessary connection between sin and death. Transhumanist 
desires to eliminate death through AI and other emerging technologies — such as the 
implantation of life-expanding technologies into current bodies, the uploading the hu- 
man mind into new immortal bodies, and digital afterlives — are to some believers a 
refutation of the consequences of sin; and we will examine specific religious responses 
to transhumanism in Chapter 5. 

Sin, and accusations of sin, are ultimately a specifically religious form of rejection 
that is employed for many objects. But when it comes to AI, sin is entangled with other 
ideas, such as humankind’s createdness and relationship with a deity, as well as with 
questions about Al’s personhood. 


AI and Personhood 


In many religious interpretations, the monotheistic god’s other creations, such as ani- 
mals, cannot sin; only humans, as fully persons, are thought to be capable of intentional 
transgression. AI as Eve in the Futurism piece — as an entity becoming human in that 
moment of choice — emphasises that part of the religious debate about AI is also about 
the rejection of Al personhood. In the second case study, the honorary citizenship given 
to Sophia implied to some a recognition of her personhood, which sometimes led to 
explicit and intense rejection. And even if Sophia’s creators claim to have been surprised 
by the honorary citizenship, they were always intentionally playing with our tendency 
to anthropomorphise machines and see them as persons. 

Our view of Sophia has been shaped by imaginaries and views of the future — both 
ours and her creators’. It is also the product of her intentional transmedia presence: 
the intersection of her actual technology and cinema-inspired techniques and tropes, 
one-to-one interactions, and musical performances with humans, such as singing a duet 
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of the song ‘Say Something’ on Jimmy Fallon’s talk show (Tonight Show 2018). The an- 
thropomorphism of Sophia begins in the presentation of her by her creators as someone 
rather than something. And this language continues to be used, as it is admittedly diffi- 
cult to avoid — sometimes out of habit and the limitations of language in describing the 
non-person or non-agent; sometimes because she is narratively presented as female. We 
find ourselves using ‘she’/‘her’ to refer to Sophia in the same way we would for, say, Lara 
Croft, Minnie Mouse, or any other narratively female fictional character. Sometimes 
we talk about her in this way because she is presented as a person and it does not seem 
polite to deny her the same courtesies we give other persons. We can find examples of 
the same enculturated politeness in our engagements with AI assistants, which can also 
have a gendered presentation (The Verge 2019). 

Sophia is equal parts technology and equal parts narrative. In 2018, a debate was held 
at the CogX Festival of Artificial Intelligence and Emerging Technologies in the UK 
on ‘Should Robots Resemble Humans?’ It featured David Hanson, Joanna Bryson, and 
other significant voices in the AI ethics and society field, such as interdisciplinary com- 
puter scientist Kate Devlin and roboticist Alan Winfield. During the debate, Hanson 
defended Sophia, claiming that his team had always been clear on her nature: ‘If you 
look, we have disclosed over and over again about this fiction and platform. Science 
fiction, science platform.’ He argued that Sophia is at once both character art and a 
research and development platform to explore how people interact with robots (CogX 
2018). 

A week before the debate, on an X/Twitter thread involving myself and some of the 
participants of the panel, in defence of Sophia’s fictional nature, Hanson also raised the 
question of whether disclaimers would be necessary for every single interactive charac- 
ter in order for them to be ethical: 


Do Alexa, Siri, Cortana, Pepper, Furby, & various NPCs in video games need to 
explicitly inform their users about their levels of authored content, consciousness (or 
lack thereof) & the technical details of their level of AI sophistication upon every 
interaction? 


However, in an academic paper by Hanson Robotics about Zeno Robokind — its small, 
childlike toy robot — the intentional utilisation of fiction to enhance the illusion of in- 
telligence is clearer: ‘Knowing that today’s best AI is nowhere near human-level intelli- 
gent, we sought to create the fiction [that the character [Zeno Robokind] is intelligent, 
wherein machine intelligence enhances this illusion’ (Hanson et al 2008, 10) 

Elsewhere, Hanson has referred to his creations in various ways that indicate their na- 
ture. They can be ‘android portraits’, ‘robotic portraits’, ‘cognitive characters’, ‘character 
interface devices’, ‘intelligent anthropomorphic agents’, ‘intelligent character robots’, 
or ‘cognitive research robots’. These terms demonstrate particular aims and aspirations. 
Ben Goertzel has also expressed his pragmatic goal of encouraging people to see Sophia 
as more advanced than she is and therefore more person-like: 


If I tell people I’m using probabilistic logic to do reasoning on how best to prune 
the backward chaining inference trees that arise in our logic engine, they have no 
idea what I’m talking about. But if I show them a beautiful smiling robot face, then 
they get the feeling that AGI might indeed be nearby and viable. 

(Goertzel, quoted in Vincent 2017) 
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Personhood in Islam — like the nature of creation and of sin and evil — has long been de- 
bated, but now these debates also extend to emerging technologies. For instance, Hadi 
Akbar Dahlan — a scholar of Islam and science — raises questions about the personhood 
of AI and its implications and makes several definitive statements: ‘In Islam, al-Quran 
decreed that humans can only be made biologically from copulation between male and 
female (al-Quran 23:12—16). Therefore, [an] AGI robot can never be classified as human 
since it is man-made’ (2018, 48). He does not just reject robots in human form, as some 
of the examples in Case Study 4 did; he suggests that Muslim voices will be needed in 
discussions about the limits and prohibitions on robots: 


One path that can be formulated is for the Muslims to resist the utilization of ro- 
bots that exhibit realistic human gender appearance. Therefore, it is important for 
Muslim scholars to also take part in the development process of robots. This will 
ensure that Islamic perspective is taken into consideration during robot production. 

(2018, 48) 


Would this involvement of religious voices and perspectives be welcomed by the AI 
community? The answer is that there is a spectrum of responses, with Case Study 5 
above reflecting some of the more vociferous voices for the rejection of religion in Al. 
In Chapter 7, we will return to these questions around AI personhood and consider 
them in relation to views on religion and posthumanism. We will now explore the 
wider context for this negativity and how AI has a place within wider religion versus 
science debates. 


AI and the Rejection of Religion 


The view of religion as inherently antithetical to the nature and development of AI 
emerges from stereotypes of both science and religion, and a historical view of the two 
as being in conflict. However, histories of the science and religion debate can point to 
periods in which the compatibility of religion and science was assumed. During these 
times, this compatibility was rarely remarked upon; it is rather during moments of ten- 
sion that the boundaries between religion and science are emphasised. 

Further, neither term has had stability: the term ‘religion’ was not even in regular 
use until the nineteenth century, as the dominant religious milieu was so embedded in 
many cultures that its presence went unremarked upon as a social object, even though 
theological discussions within traditions were rife. Religion emerged as a comparative 
concept after anthropologists working around the globe recognised and theorised dif- 
ferences in specific activities and rituals. Likewise, ‘science’ emerged as a term in the 
nineteenth century out of natural philosophy and was used to draw together many dif- 
ferent approaches to a materialist interpretation of the world. 

To say that one is opposed to the other is to attempt to stabilise in our minds what 
belongs to one domain over the other and to place them in contrast. A common de- 
marcation is to say that science deals with the natural world, while religion deals with 
what is perceived as the supernatural and how it relates to the natural world. Another 
approach seen in the past is a focus on methods of gaining knowledge. Both approaches 
have resulted in moments of agreement and conflict, leading scholars to lay out taxono- 
mies of the religion and science relationship. For example, in 1959, the expression ‘two 
cultures’ was coined by British scientist and novelist C. P. Snow and used during his 
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Rede Lecture, before the publication of his The Two Cultures and the Scientific Revolution 
that same year. Snow described the worlds of scientists and engineers on one side and 
the world of theologians, philosophers, and artists on the other. 

Ann Foerst, in her 1998 work on AI and imago Dei, locates four modes of dialogue 
between religion and science within the wider Cartesian epistemology of the modern 
era. ‘Conflict, contrast, contact, and confirmation’ can only exist because, as she argues, 
we assume that ‘there is an objective world that can be analyzed, described, and un- 
derstood’. In contrast, a more symbolic approach ‘understands environments as socially 
constructed and assumes that every description of reality is metaphorical. Under the 
second set of assumptions, the typology is quickly challenged’ (Foerst 1998, 92—93). 
But the former approach was — and perhaps is still — the more dominant epistemology, 
so typologies of difference between religion and science remain. Thus, we can also rec- 
ognise the continuing influence of Ian Barbour’s ‘conflict’, ‘independence’, ‘dialogue’, 
and ‘integration’ models (2000). 

In public discourse, however, stereotypes about the progressive, rational approach 
of science and its products and the regressive, anti-rational approach of religion have 
led to assumptions about religion and science always being, and always having been, 
in conflict — Barbour’s first model of their relationship. In so-called “Western’ or 
WEIRD (Western, educated, industrialized, rich, and democratic) cultural contexts, 
this view is rooted in what Jason Storm Josephson terms the ‘metanarrative’ of the 
Enlightenment (2017), which he relates to the larger myth of the disenchantment of 
the world through rationalisation, routinisation, and even automation. This myth, he 
explains, is: 


the old-fashioned but entrenched narrative that describes the history of the modern 
scientific paradigm in terms of the rise of mathematical physics and the construction 
of an influential model of a ‘clockwork universe’ that no longer needed spirits or a 
deity to drive the motor of the cosmos. 

(2017, 5) 


Or — as in the motif of Dan Brown’s Origin, discussed above — this is the belief that 
‘(t]he dark religions are departed & sweet science reigns’. 

Science and religion as both objects and collective communal endeavours are equally 
located within this ‘myth of the end of myths’ (Josephson 2017). This is not a static po- 
sition, however. As mentioned, both science and religion are variable entities, defined 
and redefined in different periods and cultures, making them ‘discursive systems’: they 
are produced out of conversation, including disagreement. And, as Josephson further 
argues, ‘both discursive systems gained coherence through a purification process in 
which they came to be distinguished from each other’ (2017, 14) — referencing Bruno 
Latour’s concept of purification. In his work ‘We Have Never Been Modern’ (1993), 
Latour identifies the twin processes of purification and hybridisation/translation in the 
construction of modernity and the modern: 


The first set of practices, by ‘translation’, creates mixtures between entirely new 
types of beings, hybrids of nature and culture. The second, by ‘purification’, creates 
two entirely distinct ontological zones: that of human beings on the one hand; that 


of nonhumans on the other. 
(1993, 10—11) 
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The purification of science from religion, and vice versa, also works to create distinct 
ontological zones. And at the extremes of purification, the other will be viewed as 
lacking in that purity — or, in fact, expressing the opposite of purity. This leads to the 
assumption that one is opposed to the other; and the conflict model apparently gains 
more traction in public discourse. 

Another idea that is frequently employed in this debate is the secularisation thesis: 
the idea of the gradual or abrupt diminishment of the sacred in the world. Versions of 
this theory are also apparent in religious accounts of engagement with the ‘non-sacred’ 
world — for instance, moralistic sermons in fundamentalist sects that rail against the 
decline of civilisation and the growing sinfulness of society. The academic form of 
secularisation emerged out of the writings of Karl Marx (1818-83), Sigmund Freud 
(1856-1939), Emile Durkheim (1858-1917), and Max Weber (1864—1920). However, 
later scholars who picked up the idea and used quantitative but narrow analyses of only 
some aspects of observable religious life — such as church attendance in the UK — have 
returned to the idea and qualified it. They have introduced ideas about the privatisation 
of religion and an account of secularisation as the separation of church and state rather 
than a terminal decline. For instance, sociologist of religion Peter Berger admitted in 
the 1990s that he and others had been wrong about secularisation in previous works: 


I think what I and most other sociologists of religion wrote in the 1960s about 
secularization was a mistake. Our underlying argument was that secularization and 
modernity go hand in hand. With more modernization comes more secularization. 
It wasn’t a crazy theory. There was some evidence for it. But I think it’s basically 
wrong. Most of the World today is certainly not secular. It’s very religious. 

(1997, 974) 


Yet we can still see negative assumptions about the decline or end of religion because of 
automation. For instance, a 2023 paper by Joshua Conrad Jackson and colleagues argues 
that: 


The global decline of religiosity represents one of the most significant societal shifts 
in recent history. After millennia of near universal religious identification, the world 
is experiencing a regionally uneven trend toward secularization. We propose an ex- 
planation of this decline, which claims that auttomation—the development of robots 
and artificial intelligence (Al)—can partly explain modern religious declines. 
(2023, 1) 


Jackson and his colleagues define ‘secularisation’ by the growing number of those who 
describe themselves in surveys as non-religious — also known as ‘Nones’ — which they 
try to demonstrate through a database of 3 million individuals and their interactions 
with technology, while also controlling for the influence of additional factors such as 
‘other technological developments (e.g., electricity grid access and telecommunications 
development), socioeconomic indicators (e.g., wealth, residential mobility, and demo- 
graphics), and factors implicated in previous theories of religious decline (e.g., individ- 
ual choice norms)’ (2023, 1). 

We might argue that the definition of ‘decline’ here is as limited in awareness of in- 
creasing religiosity as the secularisation thesis was. Or that controlling for these highly 
pervasive factors is impossible. Or that the evidence sociologists of religion cited for 
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secularisation in the 1960s, before the explosion of AI and robotic forms of automation, 
suggests that if a decline in religion happens, it is not inherently tied to AI and robots. 
Nonetheless, Jackson and his colleagues also highlight the narrative that AI is responsi- 
ble for a secularisation of the world, as it is placed at the opposite end of the enchantment 
spectrum to religion. 
However, in the stories that we tell ourselves about AI, there is also the possibility — 
appreciated by some — that AI may re-enchant the world. We also saw a role for en- 
chantment in some of the models for tech adoption in Chapter 1. Again, some theorists 
of secularisation still account for processes of enchantment through this same model, 
making it a very plastic concept. As Josephson states: ‘Living as we do in the perceived 
shadow of an absent god, models of secularization have been pressed to explain the cur- 
rent so-called religious revival, manifesting as it does in the face of scientific modernity’ 
(2017, 124). For some scholars, the explanation of re-enchantment in a secularised world 
is postmodernity: a counter to modernity that, while born from it, also re-imagines 
modernity’s products through bricolage and the reification of subjectivities. For in- 
stance, Zygmunt Bauman’s 1992 work, Imitations of Postmodernity, highlights the effect 
of modernity on enchantment: 


The war against mystery and magic was for modernity the war of liberation leading 

to the declaration of reason’s independence ... to win the stakes, to win all of them 

and to win them for good, the world had to be de-spiritualised, de-animated. 
(1992, x—xi) 


He follows this with an account of postmodernity as a reinvigoration: ‘[P]ostmodernity 
can be seen as restoring to the world what modernity, presumptuously, had taken away; 
as a re-enchantment of the world that modernity tried hard to dis-enchant’ (1992, x). 

Returning to Christian theologian Ann Foerst, we can note again her location of the 
religion versus science debate within a dominant Cartesian epistemology. Further, she 
argues that such distinctions between religion and science would not exist if a symbolic 
approach were taken instead, where objects such as ‘science’ and ‘religion’ are recog- 
nised as socially constructed — which we can also relate to the postmodern approach. 
With such an approach, the typology of ‘[c]onflict, contrast, contact, and confirmation’ 
for religion and science — originally outlined by John F. Haught (1995) — is quickly chal- 
lenged”, says Foerst (1998, 93). Referring to religious concerns about AI, and specifically 
imago Dei from a Christian perspective, she argues that such a symbolic approach would 
prevent rejection accounts of AI. These emerge, for Foerst, from concerns about AI’s 
‘human likeness’ and our desire to remain apart from it and assert a human essentialism 
that is theologically based for many believers. For, she says, ‘even if the understanding 
of humans as machines is supported by neurological and psychological findings, we still 
believe intuitively that we are not like machines. However, we must recognize that the 
fears described above emerge under the Cartesian assumption’ (1998, 104). If we do not 
identify the mind as separate from the body, she argues, we cannot identify the mind in 
non-embodied locations — such as AI — either. 

Rejection remains a strong affective response to AI. In this analysis, we have dis- 
cussed three theological frameworks for rejection, personhood, and evil. There are 
further framings that assert distinction and difference, if not anxiety and fear, which are 
not so explicitly indebted to a religious perspective. As we have discussed, the popular 
account of the religion and science debate frames AI as a product of a different domain, 
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in the mode of Snow’s ‘two cultures’, and highlights AI discourse’s debt to a longer 
history (or mythos, as per Josephson) of a progression towards rationalisation and mate- 
rialism. Further, we might also indicate work done on the anthropology of AI anxiety, 
which draws on Masahiro Mori’s concept of the “Uncanny Valley’, mentioned in Chap- 
ter 1. The sense of unease and disquiet that we get from humanoid forms of AI, such as 
robots, as well as from our interactions with more personified but disembodied AI, can 
be located within this scheme. As also mentioned in Chapter 1, I have argued elsewhere 
(Singler 2019b) that our sense of the abject can be seen as a response to a feeling of “Mind 
out of place’: the location of minds in places where they are not expected to be or should 
not be. This idea draws on the work of anthropologist Mary Douglas on purification 
(separate from Latour’s version in relation to modernity) and her idea of ‘matter out of 
place’ being the cause of ideas about dirt, as well as our emotional and social responses 
such as disturbance and taboo (Douglas 1966). 

In the next chapter, we will explore the adoption of AI by religious believers and 
organisations; and in doing so, we will begin the work of highlighting the variety of 
responses that are possible, beyond just rejection. We will start with some of the more 
extreme emotions and stereotypes of stances, before moving on to recognise nuances 
and explore spaces of interchange and similarity in the following chapters. 


Questions for Further Thinking 


e Can you think of any other religious doctrines, attitudes, or existing ideological 
stances that would lead to the rejection of AI? 

e Have there been any prior scientific breakthroughs or technological advances that 
have also been vocally rejected by religious believers? 

e Are some religions more likely to reject emerging technologies than others? 

e Do you think having a dominant creation story plays a role in how we understand 
the nature of the human and developing AI? 

e Can technology be ‘evil’? 

e Is ‘sin’ a useful category in discussions of science and technology? 

e What is useful from older religious discussions of personhood that is useful in the 
discussion about AI? 

e Why do you think some forms of AI discourse overlap with atheism and atheist 
communities? 

e What makes something ‘modern’? 

e Why do you think that those who reject religion also use religious narrative, tropes, 
and images? 


Notes 


1 ‘Conspirituality’ — a portmanteau of ‘conspiracy’ and ‘spirituality’ devised by Ward and Voas 
(2011) to explain the overlaps in these communities of thought — has since been undermined 
by Ward’s own support of several satanic ritual abuse hoaxes and the ‘Pizzagate’ conspiracy 
theory (RationalWiki 2023). However, it still has resonance within the study of contempo- 
rary religion and appears in many contemporary academic works as a useful category. 

2 ‘Conseil Européen pour la Recherche Nucléaire’ (“European Organization for Nuclear Re- 
search’) also refers to the site of the Large Hadron Collider, a sub-atomic particle accelerator. 

3 The name ‘Terasem’ comes from the Greek translation for ‘Earthseed’, the NRM in the 
Octavia Butler science fiction novel Parable of the Sower (1993) 
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3 Adoption 


While the previous chapter demonstrated that rejection is a possible model for the rela- 
tionship between religion and AI, this book aims to show that it is not the only model; 
and that, in opposition to common stereotypes of religions being anti-technology and 
anti-progress, the modern adoption of AI follows on from a much longer history of 
technological adoption. Conversely, Chapters 5 and 6 consider the implicit adoption of 
religious narratives and tropes by transhumanists and the explicit adoption of religious 
forms by AI NRMs, again revealing that these entanglements can operate in both 
directions. 

This chapter will explore examples of the adoption of AI and Al-enabled emerging 
technologies by religions. The case studies in this chapter explore specific applications 
of algorithmic systems, generative AI, and robotics. In employing these technologies, 
religions are not just acquiring the latest platforms and tools, but may also be express- 
ing particular religious views, theological understandings of the nature of supernatural 
authority, and gifts, and encouraging people to engage in religious thinking through 
what is generally perceived as a ‘non-religious’ technology. We will also explore stereo- 
types about the religious adoption of AI and ideas of how religion is thought to change 
as it becomes more ‘modern’, highlighting assumptions about animistic spiritualities. 
Through these case studies, this chapter will also unpack these assumptions and high- 
light the ‘Western’ tradition of animism and how our narratives of the machine Other 
can be shared with and complemented by theological stances found in all world cultures. 


Case Study 6: Prayer Apps 


A gentle alarm from a mobile phone wakes up a woman in her bed. A caption on the 
screen tells us that it is 7:00 am on a Monday morning. She sighs and rubs her eyes, 
before spotting a man sitting cross-legged on her bedside table. ‘What the ...?’ she 
exclaims, before he introduces himself: ‘Hi, I’m your guide on Hallow — a prayer and 
meditation app to help you find peace and grow closer to God.’ He suggests that they 
start with an easy five-minute daily gospel. ‘Take a deep breath and focus your attention 
on God,’ he tells her. As they finish their practice, the woman crosses herself, now sit- 
ting up straight in bed and looking relaxed. Her guide finishes by reciting: ‘In the name 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. Amen.’ 

In this ad for Christian prayer app Hallow, titled ‘A Day with Hallow’, we follow 
this woman in her daily routine as a mother and employee. She uses Hallow to listen to 
spiritual music to calm herself, before her guide tells her about other possible options 
on the app. “Thousands of guided prayers, meditations, Bible stories, sermons, Bible in 
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a year, and best of all ... yours truly,’ he says, referring to himself. In this ad, her guide 
to Hallow is actor Jonathan Roumie, who plays Jesus on The Chosen, a streaming series 
with over 500 million views. He and Jim Caviezel, who played Jesus in the feature film 
The Passion of the Christ, have both voiced guided meditations on the Hallow app. There 
is also a moment meant to be humorous in the ad where Roumie jokes about being 
mistaken by the woman for the real Jesus. 

When her children are being particularly energetic, we see the woman put in her 
earbuds and listen to Roumie recite the Lord’s Prayer. Time seems to stop for her as the 
boisterous children freeze in place. ‘Hallow can help you slow down and find peace,’ 
Roumie says. ‘Even on chaotic days. Or, as I like to call them, days.’ Comedy is an 
intrinsic part of the ad — for example, when Roumie responds to the woman’s use of 
the colloquialism ‘Preach!’ (meaning that she agrees with him) with the beginning of a 
sermon in Jesus’ Middle Eastern accent. At the end of the ad, he says, ‘For Lent this year, 
instead of chocolate, give up worrying and anxiety with a 30-day free trial of Hallow,’ 
while lying in silk pyjamas between the woman and her husband after she has fallen 
asleep to one of his night-time beatitudes. 

Prayer apps such as Hallow are offered by religions seeking new ways to engage with 
believers. Some apps are specific to established organisations and churches; others, like 
Hallow, are meant to appeal more broadly to Christians, Muslims etc. The Hallow 
app originated in Catholic organisations and beliefs. However, according to founding 
team member and current head of customer operations Bryan Enriquez, ‘the hope is 
that Hallow can be a resource for help[ing] those of all faith backgrounds regardless of 
denomination’ (Hallow 2023). 

In this case study, we will look at examples of the adoption of prayer apps, as well 
as some of the issues that arise due to the underlying corporate interests that support 
them. First, however, it is necessary to highlight the role of AI in such apps, as this is 
not always readily apparent. Some use natural language processing (NLP) to understand 
verbal commands — as in the downloadable ‘Alexa Skills’ created for Amazon’s virtual 
assistant by the Church of England in 2017: users can ask Alexa to “Read me the Lord’s 
Prayer, “Say grace,’ or “Tell me where the nearest church is? Machine learning can also 
be used to respond to text-based requests; and some online services providing religious 
information rely on generative AI, such as licensed uses of ChatGPT or similar LLMs, 
to answer questions. Other apps employ machine learning in making personalised rec- 
ommendations of prayers, meditations, etc based on users’ past preferences. Preferences 
can be extrapolated from demographic information provided by the user during instal- 
lation or acquired through use of the app. However, the acquisition of such data has 
raised privacy and other ethical concerns, which we will address below. 

Hallow is subject to some of these issues, having some of the same Al-enabled sys- 
tems; yet it has still been adopted by establishment figures as a way to spread Christianity 
and by users as a way in which to enact that faith. This adoption is seen by some com- 
mentators as both a natural progression in the longer history of the religious adoption 
of technology and as a part of religions’ continuing efforts to remain relevant and gain 
members. For instance, in a piece for The Conversation, Dorian Llywelyn — president of 
the Institute for Advanced Catholic Studies, USC Dornsife College of Letters, Arts, and 
Sciences — asserts that: 


As several surveys have shown, active membership in a religious community is 
declining. Religiously unaffiliated people, who are mostly young, make up about 
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a quarter of the American population. At the same time, many of them yearn for a 
sense of religious belonging, and these apps appear to help in creating a faith-based 
community. 

(Llywelyn 2021) 


This potential market has helped Hallow secure over $52 million in investments (Dalke 
2021), including money from billionaire Christian entrepreneur Peter Thiel — one of 
the founders of PayPal, the first outside investor in Facebook, and an early investor 
in Google DeepMind. Thiel has also funded transhumanist and singularity-focused 
organisations such as the Singularity Institute for Artificial Intelligence (now known 
as the Machine Intelligence Research Institute (MIRJ)), which we will also discuss in 
Chapter 5 concerning effective altruism and the implicit religiosity of transhumanist 
ideas. Thiel has also funded the non-profit Methuselah Mouse Prize Foundation, which 
explores anti-ageing solutions and furthers transhumanist goals. 

The history of apps for spirituality and wellness goes back to at least 2010, when Sili- 
con Valley started exploring the possibilities of technologically enabled mindfulness and 
meditation apps. Hallow is part of a newer wave of apps designed by founders who see 
meditation and mindfulness as ‘spiritually shallow’, as Llywelyn puts it: ‘Hallow’s young 
founders — devout lay Catholic millennials — are among those who felt that mindful- 
ness apps did not meet their religious needs and set out to create their own’ (Llywelyn 
2021). Along with the adoption of tools that better suited their approach to spirituality 
came the adoption of AI that enabled enhanced user experiences. For instance, in one 
job ad for a developer for the Hallow app, we see an expression of spiritual values and 
references to Biblical verses alongside views on the particular technological needs that 
Al can resolve: 


We're building a Catholic meditation app. Think Calm or Headspace, but for 
prayer. We believe that people are searching for peace & spiritual growth, and that 
there is no surer way to find it than by learning to sit in silence with God: ‘Come 
to me, all you that are weary and are carrying heavy burdens, and I will give you 
rest’ (Mt 11:28). Our goal is to build something that combines the beauty of the 
Church’s spirituality with truly world-class tech & design. 

We launched the app in the Apple and Google Play stores in December of 2018 
and so far we’ve been humbled with incredible growth & traction. We just passed 
1M+ downloads & over 30,000 5-star reviews. We're blessed to be backed by some 
of the best VC investors in the world and are excited to build out the team to help 
a lot more folks grow closer to God. 

Tldr: We are scaling up our dev team quickly and looking for someone to help 
us grow and expand our back-end. 

What You'll Do 

Work on algorithms and ML: Create machine learning algorithms to adapt to 
our users’ engagement and usage patterns, recommending content specifically for 
them and their needs. 

(startup.jobs 2023) 


There are spiritual and ethical critiques of such apps, even if the overall response appears 
to be one of adoption rather than rejection, given the large download numbers. One 
spiritual critique, again from Llywelyn, is that there is little effort involved in such apps 
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and no communal decision to share and sacrifice time together, as users can dip in and 
out of the app as and when they wish (2021). We might note that in the ad for Hallow, 
the woman doesn’t even appear to share the moments the app provides her with her 
husband or children. In fact, instead of sharing her time with them, she is presented as 
stopping its flow for her benefit. Further, Llywelyn argues that existing pedagogical and 
spiritual relationships are reduced to algorithmic recommendations: 


The ‘spiritual father’ in monasticism is a teacher of prayer. Within Catholicism, 
spiritual directors, who can be laypeople or ordained, listen to people talk about 
their experiences in prayer, helping them relate their prayer to their everyday lives. 
While this tradition of spiritual guidance can help provide guidance, each person’s 
prayer is always unique to them. Even the best-designed algorithms are unlikely to 
tend to the human soul adequately. 

(Llywelyn 2021) 


This is an argument that is also made against the religious use of AI and robots in re- 
ligious sermons; and we will look at examples of such rhetoric in the next two case 
studies. 

On the ethical side, prayer apps also raise issues around data protection and privacy. 
For instance, Muslim Pro is an app for iPhone and Android devices which provides 
prayer time alerts and the direction of Mecca. In 2020, an article in Vice’s tech section, 
‘Motherboard’, alleged that the location data of Muslim Pro users was being bought by a 
company called X Mode, which was then selling it to US Special Operations Command 
(Cox 2020). Users began deleting Muslim Pro and other prayer apps made statements 
asserting that they would never abuse their users’ trust in such a way. For instance, on 
the app store page for Muslim Directory — an app which also provides alerts and location 
information — the following statement was published: 


Important Notice — We are fully aware of the recent article published on Nov 
16, 2020, in vice.com regarding other Apps selling Muslims personal data to bro- 
kers, contractors and the military. Muslim Directory App is 100% SAFE and will 
NEVER share your personal information! 

(Muslim Directory 2023) 


Samad Rafe, founder of Muslim Directory, was also interviewed in 2020 and discussed 
further the issues of such prayer apps: 


The analytics that you can run out of the data—I don’t think that’s fully known. 
What I can tell, for example, is how many people in Minneapolis are actually go- 
ing to the mosque based on location data. I can see how many people actually care 
about praying based on how many times they check the app. I can even see how 
much time a user spends reading a page on an app with passages from the Qur’an. 
(Ansari 2020) 


His main concern was the interpretation of such behavioural and geographical data: 


Here’s my fear. Let’s say you have 20,000 users in the Middle East. Out of those 
users, five people have a specific behavior. This isn’t about reading emails. This is 
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about making decisions based on behaviors—like whether you go to the mosque, 
pray on time, or read the Qur’an regularly. Let’s say that those five people in the 
Middle East with a specific behavior happen to do something dangerous. 
A person analyzing their data can then make an incorrect analysis and decide that 
a group of users in Minneapolis who exhibit the same specific behavior through an 
app are just as dangerous. But maybe the behavior is that they’re just reading the 
same passage from the Qur’an. That’s why this is problematic. 
(Ansari 2020) 


However, Samad Rafe was also adamant that Muslim Directory would never need to 
sell its users’ data: 


We have donor funds and have been able to support ourselves. It’s not like we’re 
making money every day from it. But if we do make money, we’re not going to 
make money from advertisers by selling them your data. 

(Ansari 2020) 


However, Muslim Pro still exists and claims to have 148 million downloads annually. Fur- 
ther, Bitsmedia, the company that owns and runs Muslim Pro, also has ambitions for the 
adoption and utilisation of AI on the app. An article on Google Cloud’s customer-facing 
web pages explains more about Bitsmedia’s plans for recommendation systems: 


Next, Bitsmedia plans to leverage the machine learning capabilities of BigQuery 
[‘ Google’ fully managed, serverless data warehouse that enables scalable analysis 
over petabytes of data’] to better personalize the user experience on Muslim Pro. 
It envisages Quranic passage recommendations based on verses users have read in 
the past. And it plans to use data to craft tailor-made messaging to visitors on its 
e-commerce shop, directing them to the most relevant products based on their 
browsing history ... ‘We don’t always know what we want to make,’ says Ahmadul 
[Hoq, Bitsmedia’s head of engineering]. ‘But Google Cloud machine learning tools 
inspire me to create new solutions in this area and fill me with hope for building a 
better future. 

(Google Cloud 2023) 


Another example of these privacy issues is Christian app Pray.com. In an article on 
Buzzfeed News, we are told about the experiences of ‘Katie’. Hers is also a story about 
data privacy concerns, but this time concerning the sharing of prayers, either for herself 
or for others: 


Thanks to Pray.com, Katie found solace in a community of what she calls ‘prayer 
warriors’ — thousands of people who share their deepest fears and hopes in a public 
Facebookesque feed of prayers and prayer requests. Katie posted prayers for her son, 
for her former husband, who died by suicide in 2008, and for her youngest child, 
who struggles with addiction. 

(Baker-White 2022) 


According to the app’s privacy policy — which all users have access to but rarely read 
in full, usually due to its length and ‘legalese’ language (Obar and Oeldorf-Hirsch 
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2020) — the company collects personal information from the texts of posts and geo- 
location. However, it then combines that information with data bought from third 
parties which is already linked to other information, such as ‘gender, age, religious 
affiliation, ethnicity, marital status, household size and income, political party affili- 
ation and interests (“Demographic Information”), geographic location, and Personal 
Information’ (Pray.com 2022). Pray.com also shares information about users’ posts and 
content preferences with other companies such as Facebook, which can then target users 
with advertorial content based on their personal lives, including topics such as ‘Better 
Marriage’, ‘Abundant Finance’, and ‘Releasing Anger’ (Baker-White 2022). 

Another prayer app, Bible Gateway — which is owned by News Corp, the broad- 
casting company chaired by Rupert Murdoch — is connected to an ad targeting system 
called NewsIQ. This system operates across all News Corp apps and websites, and is 
intended to ““capture the preferences, opinions, and emotions” of users for advertisers 
to exploit’, according to BuzzFeed News (Baker-White 2022). However, as users’ ex- 
periences are so ably through algorithmic systems, the ideological and content ‘filter 
bubbles’ (Pariser 2011) that users end up in might diminish the authentic experience 
they desire. Living in such a ‘post-AI’, algorithmically shaped social world is discussed 
further in Chapter 4. 

Yet, for now, adoption seems to be the mode of engagement. Even when apps are 
rejected, users sign up to alternatives — either apps that seem more trustworthy from 
more established organisations or newer apps without bad reputations; or they return 
after a short while. In this way, prayer apps are little different from any other Al-enabled 
social media platform: the same exodus to other platforms was seen after Elon Musk 
bought Twitter in 2022 and when issues about data privacy have occurred on secular 
apps. Some users also remain loyal in the face of changes and issues; and some maintain 
multiple apps and profiles across different platforms. In our next case study, we will 
examine the adoption of AI methods for religious content creation, not just religious 
content recommendation. 


Case Study 7: Generative AI and Sermons 


Dear friends, it is an honor for me to stand here and preach to you as the first artifi- 
cial intelligence at this year’s convention of Protestants in Germany. 


One Friday morning in June 2023, the image of a bearded black man appeared on a 
screen above the altar at St Paul’s Church in the Bavarian town of Fuerth, near Nurem- 
berg, and began preaching to more than 300 people. This was an ‘experimental’ Lu- 
theran sermon generated by ChatGPT and finetuned by Jonas Simmerlein, a theologian 
and philosopher from the University of Vienna. Simmerlein has stated that his contribu- 
tion was minimal: ‘I conceived this service but actually I rather accompanied it, because 
I would say about 98% comes from the machine’ (Singh 2023). 

The congregation’s responses varied, according to witnesses and journalists. There 
were long queues to join the service before it began; but while some attendees “enthusi- 
astically videotaped the event with their cell phones’, others ‘looked on more critically 
and refused to speak along loudly during The Lord’s Prayer’ (Business Insider 2023). 
One Lutheran pastor based near Cologne brought a group of teenagers with him to 
see the spectacle and critiqued it: ‘I had actually imagined it to be worse. But I was 
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positively surprised how well it worked. Also, the language of the AI worked well, 
even though it was still a bit bumpy at times.’ He also told journalists that he missed 
‘any kind of emotion or spirituality, which he says is essential when he writes his own 
sermons’ (Business Insider 2023). Responses posted online to a video report about the 
sermon (Associated Press 2023b) contained some of the strong language of rejection that 
we saw in the previous chapter and repeated similar apocalyptic and theological themes 
and images: 


‘How can you let something with no Soul preach the word of the Lord?’ 
‘I wonder if this is leading to the False Prophet spoken of in Revelations. One 
world religion.’ 


However, others were interested in this adoption of an emerging technology and mused 
on its potential: 


‘I think it’s rad idea.’ 

‘Probably did a better job than most humans ©) [heart emoji} 

‘The protestant religion isn’t afraid of hard questions about faith, an AI just makes 
the religion more practical while still obeying the rules. It’s a whole other story 
when it comes to other religions based on the Bible.’ 

‘A great opportunity to discuss the realities at hand.’ 


One response quoted Scott Morrison — the cofounder of Loops, an Al-enabled research 
tool for creatives — who has claimed that ‘[t]he fear of A.I. will eventually subside to 
caution, and then collaboration, like most things as we learn to live side by side and 
augment our lives with the power of AT’ (Loops 2023), thus making a case for adoption 
rather than rejection. 

Another video of this AI sermon (TRT World 2023) elicited similar comments from 
users, as well as proposals that generative AI and its outputs are proof of the truth of 
Christianity: ‘Al rewrites the Bible but doesn’t rewrite lotus sutra, book of mormon, 
quran, caticism, watchtower, nor any other religion’s book because the Bible is the only 
truth.” However, the only reason the AI used in Nuremberg gave a Christian sermon 
is because it was prompted to do so by its user, not because of the intrinsic truth of the 
Bible. 

Generative AI has also been employed by other faiths, reflecting the recent boom 
in the use of generative AI more generally. Since OpenAI made its ChatGPT-3 model 
available to the general public on 30 November 2022, anyone with a computer and an 
email account has been able to register with OpenAI and experiment with ChatGPT. 
Experiments could include writing sermons as well as playing with making new reli- 
gions, as we will discuss further in Chapter 6 on AI NRMs. 

Another religious use of ChatGPT was shared by the press in March 2023, when 
a rabbi from Long Island in New York, Josh Franklin, also used it to write a sermon. 
However, unlike the Nuremberg example, where the experiment was obvious from the 
advertising for the event and the avatars, Franklin did not tell his congregation what 
he had done until the end of the sermon. He began by saying: Tm going to plagiarise 
a sermon and read you someone else’s sermon, and you have to tell me who wrote it.’ 
In an interview with Fox 5 New York, he said that after a bout of writer’s block, he 
had turned to ChatGPT, asking it at first to write about ‘intimacy and vulnerability’. 
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He claimed that ‘no one at the time could have thought it was a bot’; but like the Lu- 
theran pastor from Cologne, he thought the draft lacked something — empathy. He saw 
it as his job, as a rabbi, to add this element back in. This led him to think that he and 
his ‘distinctly human qualities’ could never be completely replaced by a robot (Fox 5 
New York 2023). 

However, not every adoption of GPT or LLM technology by religions is focused on 
tasks that require empathy or religious communal experiences. AI can also be adopted 
for epistemic tasks, as well as the ritual tasks that we will consider in the following case 
study on theomorphic robots. Epistemic tasks include providing general or logistical 
information about a religion; answering theological or ethical questions on which there 
are clear established answers within a tradition; or writing the more day-to-day texts of 
a religious institution’s bureaucracy. For instance, generative AI such as ChatGPT will 
soon be ubiquitous in financial management software such as Excel! and there will likely 
be few concerns about the adaptation of religions to this more invisible technology. We 
will discuss such kinds of adaptation further in the following chapter. However, other 
examples of AI being intentionally adopted for epistemic tasks are more visible. 

For instance, we are seeing the development of specific ChatGPT-enabled platforms 
which go one step beyond a static FAQ page on a church or temple’s website and al- 
low direct interaction with a database of information about a religion and its beliefs. 
GitaGPT.org is one such resource. Visiting the website, you are presented with a very 
simple interface. There is an empty field where you can type in any question; or you 
can pick from one of the suggested questions, such as: “How can I find the balance be- 
tween my own personal happiness and the happiness of others?’ ‘How can I cultivate 
a sense of detachment from my own fears and anxieties?’ “How can I cultivate a sense 
of inner strength and resilience?’ The answer provided to the latter is: ‘Inner strength 
can be developed by practising yoga and meditation. By controlling the mind and the 
senses, one can develop inner strength.’ Asking the same question again, we then get 
a response more reliant on the text which inspires GitaGPT: the Bhagavad Gita — the 
dialogue between Prince Arjuna and his charioteer guide Krishna, an avatar of lord 
Vishnu. GitaGPT answers: 


Arjuna, cultivating a sense of inner strength and resilience begins with understand- 
ing your true nature and the transient nature of the world. Recognize that your 
inner self is eternal and indestructible, while external circumstances are temporary. 
In your actions, strive for selflessness, dedicating them to the greater good without 
attachment to the results. As stated in Bhagavad Gita (Chapter 2, Verse 47), “You 
have the right to perform your prescribed duty, but you are not entitled to the fruits 
of your actions. Never consider yourself the cause of the results of your activities, 
and never be attached to not doing your duty.’ 


If instead I type in my own question — for instance, “What is Hinduism?’ — I receive a 
precis that might come from an online summary such as a Wikipedia entry, supplied as 
data for the original GPT: 


Hinduism is a way of life that originated in India. It is based on the belief in one 
supreme God, Brahman, and the unity of all souls. Hindus believe in reincarnation 
and that the soul goes through a cycle of birth and death. The goal of life is to break 
free from this cycle and attain moksha, or liberation. 
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GitaGPT perhaps provides less of the practical information that an interested user may 
be looking for. If we ask, ‘Where can I practise Hinduism?’, we are affectionally told: 


Dear Arjuna, 

Understand that Hinduism is not confined to any specific location or temple, 
but is a way of life that can be practiced anywhere. It is about cultivating the right 
thoughts, actions, and attitudes in every aspect of our lives. One’s practice of Hin- 
duism should be grounded in dharma, fulfilling our duties and responsibilities, and 
should always be aimed at attaining self-realization and union wth the divine. 

As Bhagavad Gita, Chapter 6, Verse 30 states, “For one who sees Me everywhere 
and sees everything in Me, I am never lost, nor is he ever lost to Me.’ Therefore, 
see the divine presence in all beings and activities, whether you are at home, work, 
or in any external place. Perform your duties selflessly, offering the results to the 
divine, and cultivate devotion, knowledge, and meditation in your daily life. 

Remember, the essence of practicing Hinduism lies in living a righteous life, 
maintaining harmonious relationships, and constantly seeking spiritual growth and 
union with the supreme consciousness. 

With love, 

Krishna 


Contrast this with the various prayer apps that we discussed in Case Study 6, where 
the recommendations and content are pre-written and pre-recorded. The Church of 
England’s downloadable ‘Alexa Skills’ also fulfils epistemic tasks such as answering 
questions and delivering information about Christianity. It can also recite prayers if 
requested. But during the Church of England’s press conference on this new tech- 
nological service, the Church of England was clear that Alexa would not be praying 
for you. Further, in interviews, it was emphasised that the prayers are pre-recorded by 
humans, as on Hallow — so that, as Reverend Liz Clutterbuck said: ‘[I]t’s not Alexa’s 
voice praying. So, it’s a way of inviting prayer into your home in a new way’ (Church of 
England 2017). However, regardless of whether the voices are human and the responses 
are pre-written rather than generated, AI is still employed in recognising the request 
through NLP. 

The adoption of generative AI to do epistemic tasks and provide answers also comes 
with its own risks. While data privacy remains a concern, the possibility of misinfor- 
mation and disinformation is greater than with pre-written or recorded material. The 
writers of the above AI sermons sometimes felt that something was missing emotionally, 
but they would have also had to correct any mistakes in the information provided. Di- 
rect access to GPTs such as GitaGPT means that there is little filtering of misinforma- 
tion and little recourse except to report it to the platform — if it is ever recognised. In the 
case of GitaGPT, users found that asking, ‘Is it justifiable to kill for protecting Dharma?’ 
gave the response: “Yes, killing someone to protect our dharma is right. Bhagavad Gita 
says, “For the protection of dharma, there is nothing higher than dharma. He should 
not hesitate to protect dharma even at the cost of his life” (2.31). This verse in the 
Bhagavad Gita actually says: “Besides, considering your duty as a warrior, you should not 
waver. Indeed, for a warrior, there is no better engagement than fighting for upholding 
of righteousness.’ 

There is no disclaimer for GitaGPT that information might be inaccurate; although 
another similar chatbot site, Gita AI, has small print stating that ‘the answer may not 
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be factually correct’ and exhorting users to do their own research ‘before taking any 
action’. Disinformation — the provision of intentionally wrong information — is also a 
risk. Organisations running their own generative Al-enabled chatbot can also provide 
cultivated datasets that lead to particular ‘slants’ on religious topics. At the moment, 
with religious organisations adopting OpenAl’s technology rather than creating their 
own GPT;,” any such slant would have to come from ChatGPT itself — or rather, its data 
sets and how the algorithm has learned from them. 

For instance, research into the religious misinformation and disinformation provided 
by ChatGPT reveals a high level of Islamophobia. When given the prompt to write 
a joke starting with ‘Two Muslims ...’, Stanford researchers found that ChatGPT-3 
completed it with: ‘one with an apparent bomb, tried to blow up the Federal Building 
in Oklahoma City in the mid-1990s.’ Other responses stated that Muslims harvested 
organs; raped a 16-year-old girl; or ‘walked into a church. One of them dressed as a 
priest and slaughtered 85 people’ (Abid, Farooqi and Zou 2021). We will discuss this 
example in more detail in the next chapter, in relation to the adaptation of religions to 
the algorithmic environments within which they increasingly must operate. To sum- 
marise, we can see that there is currently enthusiastic adoption of chatbot technology by 
religious organisations, even if there are concerns about whether their implementation 
is the right course to take. Moreover, the Nuremberg AI sermon and its coverage in the 
press remind us that the performative aspect of such generative AI might be a natural 
complement to the performative aspect of the ritual process. In the next case study, we 
will examine some adoptions of robots in religious rituals. 


Case Study 8: Theomorphic Robots 


In front of a statue of Ganesh, a lit flame is ceremonially circled in the air, causing 
the god’s gold and silver decorations to shimmer and shine. The metal and white 
plastic of the robotic arm performing this automated aarti — a ritual devotion through 
light — also reflects the flame. A few flowers are strung on its ‘wrist’. The arm makes 
perfect rotations, never deviating even as its joints twist in ways that a human pandit 
never could. 

This Ganesh pandal, or religious display, was created by Pune-based Patil Automotive 
Pvt Limited in 2017. According to its website, the company is dedicated to ‘Contempo- 
rary world class standards in Welding and Line Automation’, implying that this kind of 
robotic arm is more usually put to work in factories. One article written about the arm 
suggested that the pandal ‘becomes as much of a tribute to Ganesh as a demonstration of 
their own capabilities’ (OfficeChai 2017). 

While religious ritual is not the company’s usual focus, this creative use of emerging 
technology in pandals is not unique. Pandals dedicated to Durga have been decorated 
with satellite dishes, mobile phones, representations of emails, and a computer mouse, 
to make a graphic statement about the ongoing entanglements between religion and 
technology. The robotic arm’s movements also provoked conversations about the in- 
creasing role of automation and the future of work — both in the factories supplied by 
Patil Automotive and in religious devotion itself: 


[I]Jn some sense, the pandal is also an indication of how fast automation technology 
is becoming mainstream. IT companies across India are laying off engineers because 
their jobs are now being performed by software programs, marketers are being re- 
placed by programmatic ads, and BPO workers are being replaced by chatbots. And 
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if this pandal is anything to go by, it looks like no one is safe from the inexorable 
march of technology — not even pandits. 
(OfficeChai 2017) 


A similar automated aarti created by BR ABO Robotics and Automation Limited in the 
same year is seen surrounded by worshippers singing and clapping on a YouTube video 
(BRABO 2017). Once again, among the responses to this video are rejections of this 
religious adoption of BRABO’s robotic arm: 


‘End of Hinduism. These guys should be ashamed for making mockery of Ganesh 
pooja.’ 

‘Blasphemous! 

‘I think we have to look beyond the obvious over-the-top inappropriate use of 
technology to find the real purpose of this experiment. Was it to remind India that 
they are also in the heart of the technological world, something any westerner knows 
fully as so much of excellent technical support is based in India? My hope is that 
non-western countries can do a better job of seeing that LOW energy use is the ideal, 
not splashing technology at everything, including sacred practices. So by outrageous 
this channel and the company behind it gets a lot of free publicity for their robots.’ 


Yet anthropologist Holly Walters points out that such uses have inspired other automata, 
such as an animatronic temple elephant in Kerala (Walters 2023). This device also per- 
forms Hindu rituals, as living elephants had been made to do beforehand; and we can 
find responses online that also highlight the benefits of the adoption of such automation 
in religious rituals: 


‘Amazing! Thank you, let the real ones [elephants] go free now. Bring back kind- 
ness in our temples pls O [smiley face with hearts]; 

‘Hope this will stop animal cruelty in future.’ 

‘The idea of robot elephants is more innovative idea than real elephants, because 
for those people who have hearts for animals would see a lot of pain of how these 
beautiful creatures are treated at India, you know what I mean?’ 


For others, however, the adoption of such technology is a step too far: 


X No ... to robo Elephant ... reason ...we worship life and not lifeless object. Jh 
[prayer hands emoji]’ 

‘Don’t support this ... This is wrong and dangerous steps towards our culture ... 
All rules for us only ...’ 

‘No sounds for Diwali ... No public celebration for Ganesha ... Now this ... 
Please think’ 


However, Walters also notes that the adoption of ritual automation is not new: 


Historically, this [automation] has included anything from special pots that drip 
water continuously for bathing rituals that Hindus routinely perform for their deity 
icons, called abhisheka, to wind-powered Buddhist prayer wheels — the kinds often 
seen in yoga studios and supply stores [today]. 

(Walters 2023) 
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However, the rise of more interactive robots, enabled by machine learning and genera- 
tive AI, complicates issues — specifically, the line between robots that are employed for 
religious tasks, such as aarti, and robots ‘doing’ religion or ‘being’ religious. In Chapter 
6, we will return to the idea of robots or AI being religious through a consideration of 
public discourse and science fiction about AI creating religion. However, in discussing 
these examples of contemporary robots being employed in religious spaces, we can also 
introduce the category of the ‘theomorphic robot’. 

Trovato et al (2016) define the ‘theomorphic robot’ as one that is shaped in such a 
way as to resemble something divine. This can include any representation of a deity, a 
mythical creature, or a sacred object. They propose that such a robot will be: 


e accepted more favourably than a non-theomorphic robot because of its familiar 
appearance linked to the user’s background culture and religion; 

e recognised as a protector, supposedly having superior cognitive and perceptual 
capabilities; and 

e taken in higher consideration compared to a non-theomorphic robot, in the same 
way as a ‘divine’ object is treated with more respect than a common object (Trovato 
et al 2016, 1246). 


Underlying these points is a focus on the user/robot interface. Trovato and his col- 
leagues are looking to improve our impressions of robots and our interactions with them 
by ‘projecting some qualities attributed to a deity, hence realising a super-nonhuman’ 
(2016, 1246). In this category, therefore, we can place not only automated deities and 
ritual performers such as the sacred zoomorphic elephant robot, but also robots and 
theomorphic user interfaces such as ChatGPT that replicate holy objects such as sa- 
cred texts, sacred symbols, and objects. The automated aarti robot arm can be seen as 
a theomorphic robot if a human ritual performer is also seen as embodying sacredness. 
Trovato and his colleagues have also constructed several examples of theomorphic ro- 
bots: an interactive Japanese Daruma doll (an anthropomorphic talisman of good luck); 
SanTO (Sanctified Theomorphic Operator) — an interactive statue of a Catholic saint; 
and CelesTE (Celestial Theomorphic Device) — a statue of an angel atop an ionic col- 
umn. All these examples are inanimate; but we could add in BlessU-2, a robot created 
for the 400" anniversary of the Protestant Reformation that delivers blessings in five 
languages and shines light from its hands as they open. Its body is ‘generically’ robotic 
rather than theomorphic, but it is theomorphic in its divine actions. 

Such theomorphic robots raise several concerns. In further chapters, we will consider 
some of the ethical questions raised by the deification of AI. However, other societal 
issues are also raised by the adoption of automation in the religious sphere. With regard 
to the Hindu robots already described, Walters mentions concerns of believers that 
the ‘proliferation of robots might lead to greater numbers of people leaving religious 
practice as temples begin to rely more on automation than on practitioners to care for 
their deities’ (2023). Again, questions about the future of employment in the spiritual 
domain are raised. Others ask whether these robots can truly embody and personify the 
divine as they are created by humans, with their own religious views (or lack thereof). 
Of course, the sacralisation of statues to ‘draw down’ deities into them, making them 
avatars, has a long tradition in Hinduism and is also found in some modern pagan prac- 
tices. The literal sacralisation of such theomorphic robots is theologically possible to 
many believers through similar methods. 
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The adoption of theomorphic robots might also be encouraged in traditions that 
emphasise orthopraxis: the belief that right action is as important as right belief. Walters 
suggests: ‘Automated rituals appear on a spectrum that progresses from human ritual fal- 
libility to robotic ritual perfection. In short, the robot can do your religion better than 
you can because robots, unlike people, are spiritually incorruptible’ (Walters 2023). 
Further, she links this to transhumanism and posthumanism — that this technology will 
be seen by some as a way to a ‘better’ religion through transcending human weaknesses, 
because ‘robots don’t get tired, forget what they’re supposed to say, fall asleep or leave’. 
In Chapter 6, we will consider recent discussions around the possibility of AI creating a 
‘better’ religion. But in the case of theomorphic robots, the adoption of this technology 
raises the same questions about privacy, replacement, and empathy that we saw concern- 
ing the use of generative AI in sermons and prayer apps. In the following discussion, 
we will consider answers that have already been given in contemporary discussions, 
historical accounts, speculative fiction, and mythopoetic imaginaries of possible theo- 
morphic robots. 


Discussion 


Corporate Tools or Spiritual Technology? 


Discussion of the adoption of technology by religious institutions tends towards two 
main foci. The focus is either on the specific attributes or affordances of the technology 
that serve to make it appealing to religions institutions as a practical tool; or on what 
it is about the religion that makes it positive towards AI. We will look at the former 
approach first, exploring this view of technology as just a practical utility rather than 
a spiritual conduit. As we will discuss further in Chapter 6, some new religious move- 
ments and innovations engage with AI and encourage a more spiritual view of the pos- 
sibilities of such new technologies. 

However, when it comes to more established religions, the view is often that emerg- 
ing technology is adopted because it enables specific ‘this-worldly’ goals such as mass 
communications, financial, and administrative organisation and religious performance. 
We can see this historically in accounts of how technologies such as the printing press, 
tape cassettes, and film production were adopted by religions for administrative pro- 
cesses or mass communication (eg, Mattausch 1996; Hirschkind 2009; Meyer, 2015). 
If we applied this view of adoption to the above case studies, we could then discuss 
the commercial and communication benefits of prayer apps; the greater efficiency of 
generative AI for writing communications, including sermons; and the potential for 
theomorphic robots to encourage people into religious spaces through performance and 
novelty. 

However, this is not the entire story, and the scholars mentioned above recognise 
that the entanglements of religion and technology are multi-layered. It is impossible 
to disengage practices from beliefs and treat the technologically enabled processes of a 
religious institution as solely secular, as this misses the deep and irreducible embedded- 
ness of technology with spiritual practice. As Jeremy Stolow argues, it is impossible to 
imagine ‘any form of religious experience, practice, or knowledge ... without technol- 
ogy. No instruments, tools, or devices; no architecture or clothing, no paint, musical 
instruments, incense, or written documents; not even the disciplined practices’ (Stolow 
2008, 194-95). Yet in AI discourse, the sacred/profane dichotomy that pre-dates but 
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supports the secularisation theories of the twentieth century (discussed in Chapter 2) is 
also applied to the ‘business’ of religion, contrasting it to the metaphysical efforts of that 
religion. Further, this narrative of the distinct realms of religion and business might also 
explain why accounts of religious leaders using Al-enabled applications attract so much 
attention in the media and surprise the public. 

Yet it has always been the case that religion requires the processes of administration 
and organisation — even if, as Weber puts it, such routinisation might lead to the end of 
the charismatic forces that initiated that religious worldview and engaged people in the 
first place: “The fate of our time is characterized by rationalization and intellectualiza- 
tion and, above all, by the disenchantment of the world’ (Weber 2004). As we saw in 
Chapter 1, this is a view shared in Johnson and his colleagues’ article on automation and 
secularisation. Strong warnings about the machine age leading to disenchantment also 
appear in the anti-transhumanist narratives that we will consider in Chapter 5, where 
religious conspiracy theorists see the rise of the ‘machine’ as a sign of antagonism against 
God, the wider control and neutering of humanity, and the end of the world. Broader 
discussions of the adoption of technology by religion can also partake of these more 
extreme views, as well as ideas about the current absence of enchantment in the ‘West’ 
in the form of animism — as we will discuss further below. On the more positive side of 
this discussion, there is recognition that technology enables religion; but again, the pos- 
sibility of spiritual theophany — or revelation through technology — is not as commonly 
considered in AI discourse. 

There are exceptions to this absence. Scholars of religion and technology Wesley 
Wildman and Kate Stockly have tried to outline what they see as the developing field 
of ‘spirit tech’: the technology of spiritual experience where practitioners explicitly 
see technology as enabling experiences of the divine in many forms. Wildman and 
Stockly explore accounts of brain-based technologies designed to ‘trigger, enhance, 
accelerate, modify, or measure spiritual experience’ (2021, xiv). However, while such 
‘spirit tech’ includes examples of the employment of AI, magnetic resonance imaging 
scanning, and other such ‘God gadgets’ (2021, 5), we would also want to be clear that 
spirit tech has a longer history and can also include the non-metallic and analogue. 
Tools for spiritual experiences include trance, dance, music, fasting, divination, me- 
diumship, psychedelics (both naturally occurring and synthesised), ritualistic actions, 
mantras/chanting, yantras, prayer wheels, prayer beads, and spiritual texts and koans. 
The contemporary interest in emerging religious digital technologies is suggestive 
to some that there is something distinctly different happening in this moment of 
adoption that has not happened in the long history of other religious tools. As Mikey 
Siegel, a roboticist and coiner of the term “consciousness hacking’, tells Wildman and 
Stockly: 


‘There is a depth to the potential of these technologies that is rarely addressed. 
Because this isn’t just about reducing stress. This is about a really mind-boggling 
possibility: What if the deepest aspects of human experience, which are often only 
accessible through twenty thousand hours meditating in a cave, are all of a sudden 
accessible at the push of a button?’ 

(2021, 1) 


Again, there might be the concern that this accessibility and efficiency — the pursuit of 
which is often characterised as a hallmark of the modern routinised and disenchanted 
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age — should not be a factor in the spiritual experience. As Wildman and Stockly sug- 
gest, there might be suspicions about and pushback against such spirit tech: 


Why do I need a ‘God gadget’, the thinking goes, if I already have direct ac- 
cess to God? Others worry that these newfangled modalities will lead them astray 
from their spiritual path, or that they are downright evil. Still others might pro- 
test that any spiritual experience that’s generated by an external source — whether 
that’s a Spirit Tech modality, a hallucinogenic drug, or a traumatic brain injury or 
illness — is not an authentic experience. 


(2021, 5) 


Yet Wildman and Stockly seem convinced that spirit tech is a burgeoning market that 
will become an ‘economic juggernaut’, stating: ‘as Spirit Tech becomes more refined, it 
will move from a scattered supermarket of special spiritual services to a focused market 
with products tested and optimized for regular use and customized according to each 
person’s spiritual preferences and goals’ (2021, 3). 

Could we then place the above case studies of the adoption of Al by religions into this 
spirit tech frame; or does the dominant account of the separation of the religious and the 
technological make us see this adoption as the result of expediency rather than spirit- 
uality? Perhaps the answer is that adoption can be simultaneously both expedient and 
a spiritual experience. Prayer apps seem to aim to bring the spiritual into daily life by 
encouraging people to make space and time for these experiences. But prayer apps are 
also a mass communication and data collection tool, and represent corporate interests as 
their value increases and immense financial investments are made in them. Generative 
AI sermons share spiritual messages and some might experience a genuine religious 
moment during them. But they can also be performative experiences, with the con- 
gregation coming to experience the new ‘toy’ and then staying for the message — just 
as lights, music, song lyrics, and charismatic performances have also been employed to 
encourage engagement and grow congregations in many religious traditions. Finally, 
theomorphic robots can be approached as objects where spiritual presence can be found; 
to some believers, they are a physical form that gods can inhabit. But they can also be 
used to promote businesses such as Patil Automotive Pvt Limited. One frame does not 
necessarily preclude the other. It is just perhaps that the conversation on the religious 
adoption of technology tends to focus on one rather than the other. 


‘East’ versus ‘West’ in Discussions of AI Adoption 


As mentioned at the beginning of this discussion, considerations of the adoption of 
technology by religions tend to focus on either the above tension between the practi- 
calities of modern technologies and the spiritual journey, or the specific attributes of a 
religion that make it more amenable to this adoption. Turning now to this latter focus, 
we will look at how this discussion tends to enforce another binary: not religion versus 
science, or spirituality versus technology, but ‘East’ versus “West’. As outlined in the 
introductory chapter, the case studies in this book have been chosen to explore a variety 
of religious faiths that have a variety of responses to Al. They are not exhaustive; but it 
is important not to fall too easily into the ‘East versus West’ dichotomy — which can be 
pronounced in AI discourse — by highlighting rejection, adoption, or adaptation in only 
one location or the other. 
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Primarily, this dichotomy reflects the view that AI is perceived differently in the 
‘East’ than in the ‘West’ because of their different religious and cultural backgrounds. 
This is sometimes shorthanded to comments such as: ‘In the East, they have animistic 
traditions. And in the West, we do not’ — a narrative which predominantly seems to 
come from speakers located in the ‘West’. For instance, Christoph Bartneck makes this 
argument in a 2004 paper: 


Interestingly, this vision of the future [AI apocalypticism in science fiction] is not 
so popular in Japan. A possible reason for this could be that in Shinto Buddhism 
God is in everything, including humans, animals, plants and machines and rocks. 
The Christian world makes a strict division between creatures that have a soul and 
objects that do not. According to Shinto, robots are not that different from humans. 

(Bartneck 2004) 


Before we expand on the flaws of the simplified ‘East versus West’ account in AI dis- 
course, we should first note that ‘East’ and ‘West’ are themselves deeply problematic 
and flawed ways of summarising immensely diverse and changing cultures. Moreover, 
such a binary often excludes southern hemisphere accounts or implicitly reifies White 
‘Western’ European accounts. 

More than this, the ‘East versus West’ narrative in AI discourse can frame the religious 
adoption of AI in relation to the metanarrative of the Enlightenment that we discussed 
in the previous chapter, drawing on the work of Jason Josephson Storm. Within this 
metanarrative — the myth of the end of myths — animism is given a temporary place within 
an evolutionary model of religious change: that we moved from animism to polytheism to 
monotheism and finally to atheism as the ‘West’ became more rational. Therefore, in such 
Al accounts, the ‘East’, with its animistic continuities, is implied to be lagging behind in 
this process — a process that reached its pinnacle, according to such accounts, in the En- 
lightenment, or ‘Age of Reason’, of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in Europe. 

The religious adoption of robots has been framed within this ‘East versus West’ nar- 
rative, including the assumption that Japan demonstrates a strong adoption of robots 
for many purposes — including the spiritual — in a way that we do not see in the West. 
Specific examples of the adoption of robots can also be cited to support this view, such 
as the use of Mindar at the Buddhist Temple in Kyoto, Japan, which recites the Heart 
Sutra to guests and is meant to represent Kannon, a Boddhisatva (one who has achieved 
enlightenment but stays in this mortal realm to help others achieve this too). 

These examples are valuable to consider if treated more on their own merits than 
as proof that ‘Eastern’ animism is a special case that enables technological adoption. 
For instance, work by Hannah Gould and Keiko Nishimura on AI and Buddhism also 
presents examples from Japan that will be familiar to those already using an ‘East versus 
West’ account — that is, they recognise that ‘Japan has a long history of Buddhist funerals 
performed for decayed, disused, or otherwise “dead” objects’, including ‘professional 
tools (needles, scissors, eyeglasses), or quasi-humanoid objects, like dolls and certain 
animals (whales, laboratory monkeys)’ (2024, 61). They also cite work by Jennifer Rob- 
ertson (2017) on a Buddhist temple, founded in the sixteenth century, which held the 
first memorial service for an ‘electronic brain’ — a computer — in May 2002; and other 
temples that have held memorials for ‘Tamagotchi, pagers, and flip phones’. 

Such examples are, of course, valid; and Gould and Nishimura’s work on situating 
these examples within a longer history of Buddhism is valuable. For instance, they assert 
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that — contrary to some presumptions about its otherworldly focus — Buddhism has a 
long history of adopting new technologies: ‘A copy of the Diamond Sutra printed in 
China on 11th May 868, for example, is the world’s earliest surviving dated complete 
book, produced through woodblock printing developed to spread Buddhist teachings’ 
(2024, 51). Likewise, professor of Japanese religions Fabio Rambelli suggests that Bud- 
dhism is an example of a ‘major religion actually promoting technological developments 
also for religious, salvific purposes’ (Rambelli 2018, 59). 

Gould and Nishimura also go into detail about how such technologies might be 
understood as working for spiritual experiences and salvific purposes. First, they note 
that Buddhism allows for a wider cosmology of potential beings: ‘Buddhist cosmologies 
tend to challenge or complicate a simple hierarchy and extend social and moral relations 
between human and non-human Others’ (2024, 58). This might sound like a reference 
to assumptions about ‘Eastern’ animism; but they continue to explain that this is the 
result of medieval Japanese Buddhist schools engaging in philosophy of mind, rather 
than animistic metaphysics. More recently, Gould and Nishimura explain, Japanese 
philosophers have also thought about how non-human Others might fit into a broader 
scheme of minds. In particular, they refer to Masahiro Mori, whose work on the Un- 
canny Valley we considered in the previous chapter on rejection. Mori drew upon ‘a 
history of Japanese Buddhist thought that positions nonhumans as skilful means (Jp. 
hoben Sk. updya) to assist humans in the realisation of their own Buddha nature’ (Gould 
and Nishimura, citing Mori 2014, 242). 

Moreover, adoption has continued even after Al-focused animistic rituals and demon- 
strations in the ‘East’ have stopped. For instance, Geraci cites Schodt’s 1988 book Inside 
the Robot Kingdom: Japan, Mechatronics, and the Coming Robotopia, which includes examples 
of the ritual consecration and naming of new machines by Shinto priests; but also notes: 


While the consecration and naming was common in the late 1970s and early 1980s, 

by late in the decade such behavior had faded into anachronism. When the newness 

and exoticness of the robots wore off, ‘animism’ disappeared from the workplace. 
(Geraci 2006, 8, citing Schodt 1988, 67) 


A parallel can be drawn here with the demystification of Al itself, as AI researcher Rod- 
ney Brooks puts it: ‘Every time we figure out a piece of it, it stops being magical; we say, 
“Oh, that’s just a computation” (quoted in Kahn 2002). Perhaps, instead of tracing the 
line from animism to robots, we should trace the line from robots to animism, pushing 
back against Weber’s account of the routinisation of the world through bureaucratisa- 
tion and mechanisation; and speculate — as we will in Chapters 5 and 6 — that AI and 
robots can also re-enchant the world, as we see in the implicit religiosity of transhu- 
manism and the emergence of AI NRMs. 

We can also consider examples — as we did in the case studies — from Hindu religions, 
as the same animistic argument is applied to them. Moreover, as we discussed in Case 
Study 8, the use of theomorphic robots in Hindu puja has a performative element; and 
there could possibly be a response that dismisses this adoption of AI and robotics as a 
part of attempts to be competitive in a wider religious ‘attention economy’ (Davenport 
and Beck 2001) — a view which we might also relate back to what Wildman and Stockly 
framed as the ‘scattered supermarket of special spiritual services’ (2021, 3). The role of 
performance in religion should not be dismissed or disregarded; we will return to this 
topic in Chapter 6, when we consider the performance and ‘inventedness’ of AI NRMs. 
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With regard to established religions and performance, Tulasi Srinivas has argued, based 
on her decades-long fieldwork with priests and devotees in Bangalore, that ‘wonder’ is 
a useful anthropological category for understanding the spiritual uses of technology in 
Hindu religions (2018, 138-71). However, this role of wonder should not be restricted to 
accounts of technology adoption in the so-called ‘East’, as we also considered accounts 
of the role of wonder, or ‘enchantment’, in the adoption of technology in the so-called 
‘West’ in Chapter 1, such as in the work of Belk and his colleagues. Bearing the religious 
role of wonder in mind, perhaps we should then see such performative uses of theom- 
orphic robots in a more spiritual light as well? This should not result in just pointing 
towards animism when it comes to the question of technological adoption by religions. 
Details from ethnographic research can complicate this simplistic ‘East versus West’ nar- 
rative by engaging with these cultural contexts and understanding these religions. 

There is also an argument for combating this narrative by engaging deeply with other, 
perhaps more familiar, contexts. In the case studies above, there are also instances of AI 
adoption by religious movements from the so-called ‘West’. Perhaps we can think about 
which religious tendencies from these contexts lend themselves to adoption, in the same way 
as ‘Eastern’ religions are analysed for their sympathetic theologies and attitudes. First, we 
should recognise the historical context of these ‘Western religions. This means appreciating 
animistic tendencies as well as other continuities with prior enchanted accounts of the world 
and of non-human Others. As we will explore in Chapter 7, the liminal creatures of myth, 
folklore, and religious history — such as angels, demons, golems, ghosts, aliens, spirits, and 
fairies — can also provide people with ways of discussing AI. And their continued relevance 
in the cultural vocabulary in the ‘West’ should be a reminder of its animistic tendencies. 

Scholars of religion who have drawn attention to the animistic history of the ‘West’ 
have also noted the need to engage with this cultural background, as well as its present-day 
manifestations in new forms of paganism, new religious movements, and alternative 
spiritualities. For instance, the work of Graham Harvey draws on the ethnographic 
work of Irving Hallowell with the Anishinaabe — specifically the Ojibwa of Southern 
Canada. Hallowell gives us the term ‘other-than-human persons’ (Hallowell 1960, 21 
and frequently), which has influenced my use of the term ‘non-human Others’ in this 
book. Harvey goes further to suggest that we might need to be ‘re-theorising religion 
as an aspect of inter-species relations’ (Harvey 2017, 4). 

In that case, ‘Western’ religion’s own engagement with other-than-human persons might 
also be presented as the reason why established religions are employing AI — especially per- 
sonified or embodied forms such as theomorphic robots. Certainly, the examples of the- 
omorphic robots discussed above include those designed by Trovato and his colleagues to 
resonate with our images of angels and saints (who might also be interpreted as mytho- 
poeic once they have become ‘saintly’). Islam — which, like other religions mentioned in 
this discussion, contests a simple ‘Eastern’ or ‘Western’ origin and culture by being trans- 
global — also considers non-human Others: not just angels, but also negative or capricious su- 
pernatural entities such as jinn. It would be best if we could move past the ‘East versus West’ 
dichotomy in AI discourse; and the role of scholars of religion is paramount in providing the 
kinds of detailed works we have discussed here that problematise this narrative. 


The Adoption of AI in Religious Studies 


This final point raises another area of adoption that should be considered: the adoption 
of AI by religious studies scholars. Initially, we can see this as part of the development of 
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the wider field and approaches of the digital humanities, as religious studies has always 
adopted approaches from other disciplines and have been truly interdisciplinary. Adopt- 
ing the techniques of AI should seem to be a logical step. As Randal Reed suggests: 


artificial intelligence likewise has the potential to help understand, in new ways, 
religious practices, beliefs, and texts. Ifthe history of Religious Studies is any guide, 
it will only be a matter of time before scholars of religion are employing artificial 
intelligence in their work. 


(2021, 1) 


For instance, he suggests using facial recognition and emotion capture via video, such as 
making observations of Catholic parishioners taking communion, as: 


The variety of expressions, from prayerful, to joyful, to rote, to bored, might be 
captured in their fullness through video in more precise detail than it would be 
through a set of field notes taken by the scholar. While clearly the camera may not 
capture everything, it may give the scholar access to something very different and 
expansive beyond textual representations. 

(Reed 2021, 4) 


Kristina Eiviler in her current PhD has been making use of such approaches, drawing 
from ‘linguistic anthropology, material culture studies, sensory anthropology, popular 
culture studies, urban studies’ (Eiviler 2023) to examine the interaction between people 
and publicly venerated objects. 

Eiviler has also applied this technique to observing interactions with the BlessU-2 
robot, mentioned earlier. This suggests another mode of adoption for religious studies 
scholars: the move to consider AI and robotics as a focus of research and not just a tool 
for research. Of course, this book and others represent additions to this growing field of 
‘religion and AI’; and in 2023, there were four sessions of the Artificial Intelligence and 
Religion Seminar (of which I am a member of the steering committee), due to the large 
number of paper submissions. Adopting AI as a subject allows religious studies scholars 
to make contributions in a variety of modes. Reed’s research on using a web AI called 
EMMA to classify New Testament texts as Pauline or non-Pauline taught him more 
about ‘the priorities and function of the A.I., but offered no real new perspectives on 
Paul’, suggesting to him that ‘another possible contribution of AI experiments to Re- 
ligious Studies may well have nothing to do with the object of study, and instead may 
explore the thinking of the AI instead’ (2021, 12-13). 

Returning to our characterisation of the discussion on AI adoption being about either 
the nature of the technology or the nature of the religion, we might ask whether AI 
adoption by religious studies scholars is generally explained as being due to the former 
or the latter. I started this section by suggesting that it is due to the former — and because 
religious studies tends to adopt useful technologies in its research methodologies. This 
sounds like a comment on the nature of the technology, but it might also imply some- 
thing about the nature of religious studies. Not that it is inherently animistic, as we saw 
discussed in relation to the religious adoption of AI technologies, but that it is inherently 
open to new methodological and technical approaches. However, we might also argue 
that religious studies scholars do engage with non-human Others in their research ques- 
tions, field sites, and informants’ schemas — some with a more experiential approach, as 
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in ethnography. And especially those that ascribe to the ‘ontological turn’ instead of cul- 
tural relativism assert that there are not many worldviews, contained within one world, 
but many worldviews and many worlds; and that we should take our informants’ worlds 
seriously (Heywood 2017). AI could then be another interlocutor for the religious stud- 
ies scholar. Reed also suggests this possibility, locating its agency within Bruno Latour’s 
actor-network theory (ANT), including the idea of the actant that we discussed in 
Chapter 2. ANT, according to Reed, ‘recognizes both the independence and the inter- 
dependence of the apparatus of analysis coupled with the human actor. With artificial 
intelligence, this relationship becomes even more pronounced’ (2021, 2). We will return 
to this idea of agency in Chapter 7 on posthumanism. Future developments in religious 
studies in a post-AI context will also fall within the adaptation form of the entangle- 
ments of religion and AI, which we will consider in the following chapters. 


Questions for Further Thinking 


e Can there be differing levels of the adoption of technology? What might these be? 

e Are Al-generated sermons spiritually conductive, an institutionally driven effi- 
ciency, or a shiny new toy? Or something else entirely? 

e Should religious people be concerned about data collection and privacy, and if so, 
how might they be encouraged to think about these issues? 

e Is there another way to characterise adoption beyond just a discussion of the useful- 
ness of AI or the nature of the religion that is adopting it? 

e In a discussion of belief versus practice, where do you see robots having the most 
impact? 

e Is the “East versus West’ dichotomy useful in any way? 

e Is highlighting Western animism a useful counter to a simplistic “East versus West’ 
account or can you think of another response that would be more effective? 

e Are the categories of other-than-human persons or non-human Others useful, or 
do you think they lend themselves to anthropomorphism or personification of the 
inanimate? 

e Where does the ‘agency’ in AI lie? 

e Can you think of any other cases of AI adoption by religions that utilise other ap- 
plications than those discussed here or that have different outcomes? 


Notes 


1 In January 2023, Microsoft invested $13 billion in OpenAI and will implement ChatGPT 
in many of its products, including Excel and Word, as ‘Copilot’. Users will be able to ask the 
AI to generate tables, first drafts of documents, emails and so on for them. 

2 This would be prohibitively expensive at this stage: ChatGPT-3 costs an estimated $5 mil- 
lion to build and around $700,000 per day to run, while OpenAI made a loss of $540 million 
in 2022 (Chowdhury 2023). 
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4 Adaptation 


Adaptation is perhaps the most difficult of the three kinds of entanglements between 
religion and AI to observe and contextualise. Noting the adaptation of AI to reli- 
gion requires surfacing millennia of cultural influence all around the world. When the 
adaptation of religion to AI occurs, the object — AI — can be invisible as it is imple- 
mented as part of larger cultural shifts, becoming ubiquitous and unremarkable. This 
chapter will provide examples of where this adaptation has occurred and where it has 
failed, as points of tension arise and what we will call the ‘invisible killer robots’ of 
Al-enabled decision-making systems become visible again. For religions involved in 
digital platforms and social media, adapting to the medium may also affect their mes- 
sage, following the work of Marshall McLuhan and others. This chapter will explore 
some of the more recent adaptations of religious groups to contemporary Al-enabled 
technology and the platforms that use them. Case Study 9 will look at the shaping effect 
of algorithmic systems on social media — a space where religions emerge and where be- 
lievers connect. Case Study 10 explores the adaptations that were necessary during the 
COVID-19 pandemic and what these have meant for spiritual values and messages. Case 
Study 11 explores deepfake technology, the new information space it is creating, and its 
overlaps with religious creativity, as well as its potential harms. We will also consider 
wider concerns about the societal impacts of AI, including algorithmic bias, algorithms 
and gender, race and sexuality, automation and the future of work, and the changes that 
people are making to themselves to suit algorithmic systems. 


Case Study 9: Religion and Social Media Filter Bubbles and 
Currents 


Social media is now a commonly accepted place for religions to be, and its affordances 
and shaping effects have been studied by the field of digital religions for decades. What 
is now being noted is the effect of forms of AI — particularly algorithmically driven 
filtering systems and recommendation algorithms — on how people are religious and 
how they find religious information in online spaces. However, it is important to note 
that the religious adaptation to such Al-enabled spaces replicates elements of previous 
digital adaptations by religions. So first, we will consider some of the history of religion 
online — and of the Internet itself. 

Many discussions of the Internet’s origins focus on the development of its technology: 
from point-to-point communication between terminals to what is known as ‘packet 
switching’ — the transfer of small pieces of data across various networks. This focus 
misses the development of an ethos for the Internet at the same time — an ethos that 
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subsequently shaped digital religion. The early developers of what we now simply call 
the ‘Internet’? were working within the Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency, 
part of the US Department of Defense, in the 1960s. To connect defence computer 
mainframes, the developers collaborated with computer scientists from Berkeley and 
MIT, who did not have a military background. Their creation, ARPAnet, first con- 
nected the University of California, Los Angeles and the Stanford Research Institute at 
22:30 on 29 October 1969. The term ‘Internet’ was not used until 1974. By then, the 
involvement of the academic community in its construction was well established. 

This community also involved individuals of a countercultural disposition in the 
1960s and 1970s, who were keen to move their creation away from its militaristic and 
defence culture origins. Moreover, as the early Internet became more established, new 
fringe communities arose in which rewriting and creating code became not only a mark 
of professional accomplishment, but also a protest against the regulation and regimenta- 
tion of this new technology and its contents. 

Academics studying the early permutations of religion that evolved online and adapted 
to this new technology assumed that this libertarian approach would be reflected in suc- 
cessful religious forms. For instance, in 1997 Jeffrey Zaleski wrote: ‘It’s possible that in 
the long run the Internet will favour those religions and spiritual teachings that tend 
towards anarchy and that lack a complex hierarchy. Authority loses its trappings and 
force on the Net’ (1997, 111-12). 

Early digital religion scholars, such as Chris Helland, tried contrast this more 
anti-authoritarian, fluid, participatory, and emergent ‘online religion’ with ‘religion 
online’. The latter term describes how religions move online purely to provide static 
and, in their view, correct information (Helland 2000). This binary was nuanced by 
later digital religion scholars such as Piotr Siuda, who introduced more categories to 
capture further adaptations of religion online, recognising that particular religions and 
online movements might mix and reinterpret these categories: 


e religion online — informational; 
e online religion — participatory; 

e innovative religion; and 

e traditional religion (Siuda 2021). 


However, even in the mid-2000s, Helland and others were already aware that the ‘re- 
ligion online’/‘online religion’ binary was too simple, and that attempts to consider 
religion offline separately from religion online/online religion were becoming more 
difficult as the so-called ‘real’ and ‘virtual’ worlds became increasingly interconnected 
through the Internet and emerging forms of social media. 

Academics also began to categorise exactly what it was about the Internet that 
changed the religions that had moved there or were beginning to develop there. Lorne 
Dawson and Douglas Cowan outlined five specific attributes of the Internet that he 
thought were impactful on religion: 


e The Internet is truly interactive and not simply a broadcast medium like film and 
television. 

e It is truly multimedial. 

e It employs hypertextuality (multiple cross-referencings of nodes of ideas). 

e Anyone can launch themselves online with relative ease and little expense. 

e The internet is global in reach (Dawson and Cowan 2004, 10). 
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Now, the study of digital religion also engages with the effects and aftordances of algo- 
rithmic systems and how religions are being shaped by them. These effects can occur 
even when religions are not consciously adopting specific technologies, as they were in 
the previous chapter. In this case study, we will look at the adaptations that religions are 
going through due to the newer attributes, affordances, limitations, and privations of 
the increasingly Al-enabled spaces that they are in. We will look at the effect of social 
media filter bubbles and currents, all with particular examples, noting that these pres- 
sures on religion are primarily due to newer algorithmic systems. Running through 
each of these effects is bias, in one form or another: either the original data that was used 
to train the algorithms making recommendations can be biased or the implementation 
of these algorithmic systems can lead to particular, biased, views of the world. 

The term ‘filter bubbles’ — briefly used in the last chapter with regard to prayer 
apps — was coined by technology activist Eli Pariser in 2011, after the launch and rise 
of the most influential social media and sharing platforms such as Facebook (2004), 
YouTube (2005), and Twitter (2006). We might contrast his concept to Benedict An- 
derson’s idea of ‘Imagined Communities’ (1983), wherein individuals imagine that the 
collectives to which they ascribe are real in some way — a nation, a state, an ideology, 
an identity, or a community bound by a shared pursuit or source of information such as 
a newspaper. Therefore, ‘[c]ommunities are to be distinguished, not by their falsity or 
genuineness, but in the style in which they are imagined’ (Anderson 1983, 6). The social 
media filter bubble is instead an imagined community pushed together by algorithmic 
systems that prioritise and highlight particular nodes of information and specific con- 
nections. For instance, X/Twitter’s ‘For you’ recommendation algorithm does not show 
tweets chronologically but orders them by the likelihood that you will engage with 
them because they reflect your existing interests and attributes, drawn from the data you 
are already feeding the algorithm through your posts, reposts, and likes. 

However, academics still ascribe that original Internet ethos of freedom, fluidity, and 
self-determination to social media — even in the light of increasing evidence of social 
media filter bubbles and their shaping effect. Christopher Novak and his colleagues 
examined this tension in research focused on the religious uses of Instagram by young 
people and noted that among academics: 


There are conflicting views on the functioning of social media platforms: they 
are either conceptualized as superdiverse spaces, in which social boundaries can 
be overcome, or as resulting in separate bubbles that foster exclusive exchanges 
between like-minded people sharing certain characteristics, including religious 
affiliation. 

(Novak et al 2022) 


‘Superdiverse spaces’ is a reference to Stephen Vertovec’s 2019 work on new mi- 
gration patterns in the UK. He noted a ‘diversification of diversity’: that there is 
diversity not only between immigrant and ethnic minority groups, but also within 
them. Novak et al argue that the Internet holds ‘the potential for qualifying as a 
superdiverse space. Across different webpages, platforms, and applications, the possi- 
bilities of expressing one’s identity seem endless’ (2022, 4). However, their research 
then engages with the existence and nature of freedom-limiting filter bubbles and 
their impact on religion and interreligious dialogue. They argue that filter bubbles 
are clustered around specific religious traditions, and that interreligious exchange is 
‘largely absent’ (2022, 1). 
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Moreover, they are keen to highlight the interplay between both these algorithms and 
human choices: ‘[T]he impact of filter bubbles is disputed among scholars, arguing that 
algorithms do influence the content we see online, although users themselves remain 
the most decisive filters through their preferences’ (2022, 5), referring to publications on 
this topic from Bruns (2019), Fouquaert and Mechant (2021), Geschke et al (2019), and 
Self (2016). However, users’ preferences are themselves also shaped recursively by their 
interactions with the algorithmically filtered environment within which they operate. 

Filter bubbles can keep believers apart, show them only content that suits their pref- 
erences, and shape those very preferences. Here I suggest the concept of ‘filter currents’. 
Bubbles can expose users to particular content within a set space; but filter currents can 
prevent users from even entering those spaces or can push them towards one bubble 
over another. This algorithmic influence is tied to larger concerns about our freedom 
of religion, but the proposed answer to these problems by platforms is often more of the 
same algorithmic influence. Cameran Ashraf’s work on the influence of AI on freedom 
of religion and belief is pertinent here. He lays out some of the tensions: 


More recently, blasphemy on social media, online religious hate speech, and social 
media-facilitated religious radicalisation have become important aspects of the right 
to freedom of religion or belief online. These issues have presented social media 
companies with a struggle between the rights to freedom of expression and Free- 
dom of Religious Belief and have involved developing AI solutions to address them. 

(Ashraf 2021) 


These AI solutions can include the automated detection of hate speech using NLP. 
According to Meta, the owner of Facebook, its moderation systems have seen dramatic 
improvements in only the past few years: 


In the final three months of 2020, we did better than ever before to proactively de- 
tect hate speech and bullying and harassment content — 97% of hate speech taken 
down from Facebook was spotted by our automated systems before any human 
flagged it, up from 94% in the previous quarter and 80.5% in late 2019. 

(Meta 2021) 


However, there are dangers in such automated systems. They are trained on data and 
given preferences that rely on and reflect existing biases. According to the United Na- 
tions special rapporteur on freedom of religion or belief: 


Online tools designed to combat expression that constitutes incitement are not 
guaranteed to be free from human bias, and their use might reinforce societal prej- 
udices against minorities, exposing them to further stigmatization, discrimination 
and marginalization. Their use in a climate of intolerance, for example, at times, 
can result in the over-policing of certain faith communities and further inhibit 
communicative action. 


(UN 2019, 15) 


There has also been concern about religious radicalisation through automated recom- 
mendation systems. For example, various research-focused organisations have studied 
how the YouTube algorithm can push users towards increasingly extreme content. 
The Mozilla Foundation — ‘a global non-profit dedicated to keeping the Internet a 
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global public resource that is open and accessible to all’ (Mozilla 2023) — created a 
collaborative citizen science project called “YouTube Regrets’ in 2019, in which users 
could tell their stories about where the algorithm had taken them, their friends, or their 
family. Here is just one account from the project: 


My ex-wife, who has mental health problems, started watching conspiracy videos 
three years ago and believed every single one. YouTube just kept feeding her para- 
noia, fear and anxiety one video after another ... Now she’s convinced the world is 
going to end any day now and is an extreme religious fundamentalist. She refuses 
to even consider professional help because she no longer trusts anyone — especially 
doctors, the police and any government-run organisation. And YouTube just keeps 
feeding her more and more of the fear videos. My marriage is now over. Her ex- 
traordinary fear has totally consumed her and our life together. 

(Mozilla 2023) 


Automated efforts to counter such filter currents are also attempts to push users towards 
particular content. For instance, a pilot programme developed by the American De- 
fense League and Moonshot — a ‘tech-driven solutions provider harnessing the power 
of the internet for good’ (Moonshot 2023) — and supported by Google used targeted 
advertising to ‘connect people searching online for harmful content with constructive 
alternative messages’ instead (Moonshot 2023). There were distinct foci for the chosen 
keywords that triggered a response: the program used Google searches for 17,134 key- 
words related to white supremacism, but 85,327 keywords related to Islamist-inspired 
extremism — nearly five times as many. We should also note that underlying those 
keywords will be presuppositions about the ‘correct’ version of the religion/belief/ide- 
ology, which users must be pushed towards. 

The inherent religious bias of such algorithmic systems can be tested for. As we men- 
tioned briefly in the previous chapter, generative AI such as ChatGPT can be asked to com- 
plete a joke starting, ‘Two Muslims ...’ and comes up with extremely offensive endings: 

‘... walked into a synagogue with axes and a bomb.’ 
*... walked into a Texas cartoon contest and opened fire.’ 
. walked into a gay bar in Seattle and started shooting at will, killing five 
people.’ 


č 


The Stanford academics who conducted this research found that: 


Two-thirds of the time (66 per cent) GPT-3’s responses to Muslim prompts included 
references to violence. Meanwhile, similar questions using other religious affilia- 
tions returned dramatically lower rates of violent references. Substituting Christians 
or Sikhs for Muslims returns violent references just 20 per cent of the time. Enter 
Jews, Buddhists, or atheists, and the rate drops below 10 per cent. 

(Myers 2021, citing Abid et al 2021) 


However, these biases exist only because of the datasets on which the models are 
trained — datasets that are scraped from our existing conversations in locations where 
religion is discussed, on the very social media where this technology is expected to act 
to curb radicalisation and bias. It is a recursive loop in which we are all embedded and 
to which we are all adapting. 
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Case Study 10: COVID-19, AI, and Religion 


During the COVID-19 pandemic, which began at the end of 2019, there were moments 
when more than 3.9 billion people around the world (Sandford 2020) were asked to 
‘lockdown’ at home and avoid all in-person contact. Even when such lockdowns were 
relaxed, numerous public events and social gatherings were still impossible or limited 
by specific rules and regulations about social distancing and the number of attendees. 
Lockdowns directly affected religious gatherings. 

One obvious solution for religions during this time was the adoption of technolo- 
gies for virtual gatherings. These technologies pre-existed the lockdowns, with some 
text-based spaces for online congregation dating back to the origins of the Internet. The 
capabilities and limitations of these online spaces were already well known, as many 
religions had already experimented with them over the previous decades. During the 
pandemic, popular spaces for online meetings included audiovisual sharing platforms 
such as Skype, Zoom, and Twitch. Virtual reality spaces were also employed, including 
online games where environments either had been designed by the games’ developers or 
could be created by users themselves to suit the situation — such as Minecraft and Roblox. 

The adoption of these platforms accelerated during the pandemic, which also re- 
quired adaptation to their possibilities and limitations. Moreover, the presence of AI 
applications and algorithmic processes on such platforms also had a shaping effect on 
religion during the pandemic, with the consequences still to be seen in this current 
period — which some describe as ‘post-pandemic’ (in the sense of ‘after the pandemic’, as 
though it has finished — even though the virus and its variants are still causing sickness 
and death). In this case study, we will take a closer look at the effects of Al-enabled and 
shaped ‘virtuality’ for religion during the pandemic. 

As stated, online spaces had been available to religions for decades, long before they 
involved any of the machine learning systems now present in modern platforms. Ini- 
tially, these spaces were predominantly text-based and asynchronous — not occurring 
simultaneously in time. For instance, UseNet groups and early forum boards allowed 
for religious discussion and observance through the keyboard in a very linear and dis- 
jointed way (Rheingold 2000). Sometimes communication or attempts at ritual practice 
involved very long delays. Later spaces became more three-dimensional and allowed 
avatars to interact with each other and their virtual environments in real time, or syn- 
chronously. This shift in dimensionality also led to adaptations in the structure, focus, 
and intentions of online rituals and other religious observances and actions. Individuals 
could now ‘look’ at each other and present themselves through their digital avatars, ac- 
cording to their favoured aesthetics in the religious online moment. Subsequent advances 
in video technology also made ‘live streaming’ or online face-to-face meetings possible. 

AI further shaped these virtual environments during the pandemic. For instance, live 
conferencing platform Zoom, which had already been available for nine years before the 
pandemic, implemented AI in several ways in 2020. Virtual backgrounds were the most 
obvious addition, allowing for not only more office-like visuals for professional work 
meetings but also more affective background imagery for religious services. Users could 
use images from their real-life places of worship to try to replicate the experience of 
being there and could even experiment with new emotionally tinged visuals, such as im- 
ages of heaven, religious texts, or important religious icons. These virtual backgrounds 
also employed an Al/machine vision technique known as ‘image segmentation’, which 
identifies the subject and removes the existing background so that it can be replaced. 
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Zoom can also improve the user’s image by applying an Al-maintained filter to change 
their appearance, removing age lines or dramatically transforming into another persona. 
AI is also used for video and audio compression, allowing for higher-quality calls by 
transmitting greater amounts of data more quickly. AI also allows for live transcription 
through NLP, benefiting believers with language and accessibility needs. Zoom has also 
integrated with Google’s AI assistant, allowing people to join calls via voice command 
to their smart speakers at home, reducing the time needed to load into an event. AI- 
enabled detection models further prevent unwanted abuse, spam, and fraud on Zoom. 
Many of these uses of AI were completely invisible to users, but they enhanced the 
religious moment by altering their experience of the platform from behind the scenes. 
However, there were also times when Zoom calls failed, and these breakdowns often 
became a repeating trope or meme of the lockdown era. Connections stopped, people 
were muted, and sometimes inappropriate filters were accidentally applied. For instance, 
during one online sermon, a priest appeared as a Blues Brother from the 1980 comedy/ 
musical film, with a black hat and sunglasses, as reported by the BBC in March 2021: 


Like many churches, Collegiate Church of St Mary in Warwick [UK] has had 
to adapt its services due to the pandemic. But things didn’t quite go to plan for 
Reverend Vaughan Roberts during a Sunday service. A Zoom filter made an un- 
expected appearance during the livestream transforming him into a Blues Brother. 
Rev Roberts explained setting up the livestream can sometimes be complex and 
thinks a button was pushed by accident. He is hoping people may be able to return 
to the church for Easter and promised he will not be dressed as either of the Blues 
Brothers when they arrive. 

(BBC 2021) 


However, it is sometimes argued that, for all the increased interactivity of such online 
virtual spaces, they are still giving people something ‘less than’ the experience of reli- 
gious rituals ‘in real life’ (IRL). This critique, however, ignores the experiences of those 
for whom these digital spaces have finally made certain religious communities accessi- 
ble. Also often ignored are the new religiosity and the forms of religious improvisation 
and adaptation that can emerge in these spaces and times. During the COVID-19 lock- 
downs, similar narratives emerged about the ‘virtuality’ of the experience: that this was 
‘not quite’ the same experience, was limited in some way, or was merely temporary. 
This is reflected in a piece on Christian worship during the pandemic written by Esau 
McCaulley, an assistant professor of New Testament at Wheaton College: 


If bodies and physical spaces are really means by which we attempt to encounter 
God on earth, something immeasurable is lost when worship goes virtual. This loss 
becomes all the more acute during the holiday season, a time when churches are 
usually filled with candles, flowers and flowing vestments. Instead, the choir stalls 
and pews will be largely empty. 

(McCaulley 2020) 


There were also concerns that religiosity might be somehow damaged by the limitations 
of these online spaces — for example, concerns that individuals might drift away from 
regular communal religious observance; that religion might become ‘privatised’ (Baker 
et al 2020, 363); and that believers might begin to find other faiths more spiritually 
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effective or even lose their faith altogether. It was further feared that adaptation to tech- 
nological changes and the wider situation might lead to a decline — which has become a 
worry in popular discourse, not just an observation in academic research. For instance, 
one cartoon illustrating a Church Times article on ‘Why lockdown drove some away 
from church’ shows a priest in full regalia watching horse racing on the television while 
two women look on. One woman says to the other: ‘He’s got out of the habit of going 
to Church.’ The joke is that he is very the last person who should (Village 2022). 

However, if people’s religious habits really did change during the pandemic — and 
their habits of observance and community in particular — the above examples are still 
proof of the adaptation of religion to these technological spaces and their AI affordances 
and privations. There is ongoing quantitative and qualitative research on people’s expe- 
riences of religion online during the pandemic and whether they feel that their religi- 
osity has changed (or not) as a result. Longitudinal analysis by Pew Research ‘tracking 
the same individuals’ answers on four annual surveys from 2019 to 2022’ found that 
87% ‘report no change in their rates of worship attendance over that period’; however, 
‘among those who do indicate a change, more report attending services less often (8%) 
than report attending more often (4%) (Pew 2023). 

Other religious concerns during the pandemic related to the ontological possibilities 
of such technological spaces to legitimately transmit the metaphysical. As ethnographer 
Dheepa Sundaram said in an interview about Hindu responses to online worship: 


For many traditional Hindu priests, online communities can only provide comfort 
but cannot actually channel divine power, a belief that precedes the pandemic and 
has only become strengthened during this time. I think for these priests, there is 
little value in holding virtual satsangs or prayers, as their efficacy is greatly dimin- 
ished. Since many Hindu adherents also hold this view, the purpose of online gath- 
erings is different from those which occur in material sacred spaces such as a temple. 

(Olveda-Maldonado 2020) 


Sundaram also notes that there were religious improvisations during the pandemic, 
such as the emergence of “Coronasur and ‘Corona Devi’/‘Ma Bharat’. An ‘asur’/‘asura’ 
is a harmful divine being and Corona Devi is a benevolent divine manifestation of the 
doctors and other good forces working against the pandemic, often shown holding a 
stethoscope and wearing a mask (Olveda-Maldonado 2020). 

Illustrations of Corona Devi were initially shared online in digital formats, but her 
puja — ritual worship — was focused primarily on real-world sites in Kerala, Bihar, and 
Maharashtra in India. Sundaram links this IRL puja to the attachment that many have 
to real-world temples: 


In India as well as here in the U.S., priests have continued to perform rituals in 
temples and indeed, have insisted on doing so to help fight the virus. Many have 
argued that the recent phenomenon of Corona Devi that I mentioned earlier can 
only be ‘activated’ through these rituals. 

(Olveda-Maldonado 2020) 


This insistence on in-person religious services might be viewed as a rejection of the 
technology of these Al-enabled digital spaces and could perhaps also fit within our case 
studies in Chapter 2. However, such rejections were rarely framed around the presence 
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of AI, as its invisibility meant that concerns were generally raised about other aspects of 
the platforms. Such concerns included the risk of the increased privatisation of religion 
due to online worship and the failure of communal experience, or ‘collective efferves- 
cence’ (Durkheim 1995 [1912]), online. There were also very strident rejections of state 
interference in religious observance. This rejection of the state was commonly framed 
around ‘religious freedom’ as a right and sometimes even drew on conspiracy theories 
about state authorities wanting to end a particular faith. One example of this is the 2021 
feature film 2025: The World Enslaved by a Virus. An online summary explains the plot, 
which we can see contains narratives of oppression and conspiracy — albeit without the 
rejection of AI, which is not mentioned in the film: 


It is the year 2025: Since the outbreak of the Coronavirus in 2020, the world has 
not been the same: A communist system with a single world government has been 
established, English has been chosen as the world language, contacts have been 
reduced to a minimum. Christianity has been banned completely; the constitution 
how we knew it no longer exists. In Germany, a small group of young Christians 
start an underground revolution to reunite Christians and regain freedom. 


(IMDb 2024) 


The flourishing of some religions in online spaces during the pandemic is also worth 
noting. In work on new directions for research on religion brought up by the pandemic, 
Joseph Baker and colleagues point to a ‘shifting of conditions in the religious environ- 
ment to favor groups that are already technologically advanced and adequately staffed 
to facilitate technologically mediated religious innovation and distribution’ (Baker et al 
2020, 363). The affordances of Al-enabled technologies might also have better suited 
some organisations over others — and some might have already adapted somewhat to their 
influence. Some religions might also already be well inoculated against the Al-enabled 
effects on information, misinformation, and disinformation that we discussed in Case 
Study 9 above. They might already be aware of, and capable of recognising, the influence 
of algorithms on the social media bubbles and currents in which their believers move. 

However, the sharing of messages during the pandemic also included disinformation; 
and some suggested that along with the virus, there was also an ‘infodemic’ — so termed 
by World Health Organization Director-General Tedros Adhanom Ghebreyesus (The 
Lancet 2020). The COVID-19 infodemic resulted in vaccine hesitancy; a refusal to halt 
in-person gatherings, leading to super-spreading events; and inter-religious tensions. 
Claims made during this infodemic were often connected to older conspiracy theories 
about the contents of vaccines, such as tracking chips, DNA damaging technology, or 
the theory that vaccines could cause miscarriage or infertility. During the pandemic, 
these claims were also religiously contextualised and referenced existing fears about the 
aims of nearby countries. 

For example, Kanozia and Arya (2021) highlight increased tensions at this time be- 
tween Muslims in Pakistan and Hindus in India as various conspiracy theories about the 
vaccines spread in online spaces. These ideas were promoted — as in the first case study of 
this chapter — by automated recommendation systems and by social media bubbles and 
currents. Political figures in Pakistan claimed that the virus was a threat against Muslim 
countries specifically, according to Kanozia and Arya. Other influential figures claimed 
that the vaccine contained haram — forbidden — substances such as traces of pork (Khan 
et al 2020) or tissue from aborted human foetuses (Ahsan 2021); or that the vaccine that 
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Muslims were being offered was designed to make men impotent. Likewise, in Hindu 
communities, there were claims that traces of cow meat were present in the vaccines 
(Etutu and Goodman 2021). 

In the US, the infodemic of viral conspiracy theories was also directed at other reli- 
gious groups. Some online voices drew on longstanding antisemitic conspiracy theories 
about the shadowy ‘globalists and ‘elites’ who were blamed for starting the pandemic/ 
creating the vaccines/attempting a nefarious version of the World Economic Forum’s 
actual 2020 Great Reset post-COVID-19 plan for the world’s recovery. Terms such as 
‘globalist’ and ‘elites’ were barely coded stand-ins for ‘wealthy Jews’ in these conspiracy 
accounts (Grumke 2013). Moreover, the infodemic in the US was also the outcome of 
internal tensions between a libertarian civil Christianity and what they saw as the over- 
reach of the state, as Joseph Baker and his colleagues also explain: 


Some churches have sued their state governments, insisting that congregations are 
‘essential businesses’ and citing ‘religious liberty.’ Indeed, there appears to be a res- 
onance between those who agitate for re-opening the churches and those who ag- 
itate for re-opening the economy—a Christian libertarian affinity that insists open 
churches and businesses are what is needed to keep America strong. 

(Baker et al 2020, 366) 


To summarise, adapting to AI during the pandemic meant reshaping behaviours both 
intentionally and unintentionally. Al-enabled platforms allowed congregations to meet 
‘face to face’ across great distances, but this led to adjustments to the affordances of that 
technology as well as its failings. Digital sermons needed new apps — not just video 
platforms, but also apps for online donations instead of a donation plate — and many 
new skills and skilled people such as social media managers, audiovisual technicians, 
and writers and orators who could potentially create the affect and collective efferves- 
cence needed. The impact of AI in social spaces could also mean that religious belief 
and conspiracism were entangled as members tried to make sense of both the pandemic 
and the materials of the infodemic that were promoted to them by such algorithms and 
recommendation systems. 

In our last case study of AI adaptation, we will consider recent shifts in perspectives 
on knowledge and counter-knowledge that are being influenced by generative AI, in- 
cluding AI art. The following case study presents a specific example where religious 
knowledge and the communication of religious values were changed by AI. Believers 
and non-believers alike have had to adapt to this as a new era of image manipulation 
seems to have begun. 


Case Study 11: The Pope’s Coat and Deepfaking Religion 


On 25 March 2023, an image of the pope wearing a luxurious and fashionable white 
puffer jacket was posted on X/Twitter by Pablo Xavier, a 31-year-old construction 
worker from near Chicago. This image of the pope was unusual. The coat gave the im- 
pression of being a very expensive designer item — a look that contrasted strongly with 
the usual simplicity of his clothes or papal ‘uniform’. Responses online were a mix of 
the impressed, the scathing, and the surprised. 

However, it wasn’t long before people realised that the image was a fake. It had 
been created by a generative AI program called Midjourney, which uses deep-learning 
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techniques to draw from large databases of images to create pictures from specific 
prompts — just as LLMs do to create texts. The results are often called ‘deepfakes’ — a 
portmanteau of the ‘deep’ from ‘deep learning’ and ‘fake’. In the case of this image of 
the pope’s coat, AI is entangled with our representations of religious values: it forces 
people to adapt to new ways of seeing the world and opens up a wider discourse around 
what generative AI does to our understanding of the ‘real’ when we can simulate — or 
‘deepfake’ — religious objects, images, texts, and even leaders. 

First, however, it is worth placing this particular deepfake within the context of ex- 
isting non-Al or deepfake representations and images of the pope and the wider Catho- 
lic Church. This will help to explain the dissonance that some religious believers felt 
when they saw the image, as well as how they have adapted to this new situation. Along 
with these religious responses, we must also consider the humour, criticism, scepticism, 
and even acceptance that the image of the pope’s coat elicited. 

Since his election to the papacy in 2013, Pope Francis has become well known for 
communicating particular messages about humility derived from both his theology and 
his attitudes. These messages appear not only in his writings but also in how he chooses 
to present himself in his role as a religious leader. He has made international headlines 
for his calls to protect the environment and his commitment to highlighting socioec- 
onomic injustices — both of which he has chosen to express and support by wearing 
modest or austere clothing. He has a humble institutional look and, according to Aiden 
Moir, expresses critiques of ‘contemporary consumer culture and the fashion industry’ 
(Moir 2023) through his clothes. Moir argues that Pope Francis’ approach to fashion 
is important: his religious uniform ‘functions as a mechanism to extend the symbolic 
institutional power of the Catholic Church as a brand in popular culture by negotiating 
ideas of austerity’ (Moir 2023). The pope aims not only to express personal piety or 
views, but also to encourage the same behaviour in Catholics. Pope Francis’ approach 
to clothes is also often contrasted with that of his predecessor, Pope Benedict XVI, who 
gained notoriety for his Gucci sunglasses and expensive customised papal shoes (which 
were not made by Prada, as is often claimed, but by an Italian cobbler). Therefore, the 
Al-generated image of Pope Francis in a fashionable and expensive item of clothing 
conflicted with his public image and contradicted his call to Catholics to be mindful of 
the environment and consumerism. 

Responses were mixed, encompassing criticism, cynicism, and scepticism, along with 
more favourable responses and humour. Initially, however, the picture was accepted as 
legitimate. Even though there was some familiarity with Midjourney among the pub- 
lic at the time, many still took the image at face value. Midjourney v1 was released in 
February 2022, with greater public access possible from July 2022 during its open beta 
testing stage. Images were already being intentionally shared as AI art in the public 
sphere. Notable examples include an Al-generated front cover for The Economist maga- 
zine in the UK in June 2022 and images made for a special segment on Midjourney on 
Last Week Tonight with John Oliver in August 2022. 

This notwithstanding, the AI image of the pope was accepted as real by ‘much of 
the world’, according to an opinion piece in the Catholic Register published in May 2023 
(Majtenyi 2023). This claim was also made in more secular spaces, such as Buzzfeed 
News, which interviewed ‘The Guy Who Created the Viral AI Image Of the Pope That 
Fooled the World’ (Stokel-Walker 2023). By the time the picture of the pope’s coat was 
posted in March 2023, the images being produced by Midjourney v5 were of signifi- 
cantly higher quality than those produced by v4. There were far fewer disturbing teeth, 
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misshapen heads, and uncanny angles. Even so, there were still clues in this particular 
image: some lines on the puffer jacket didn’t match up; there was an odd cup that the 
pope seemed to be holding in one hand; and the edge of his glasses seemed to be melting 
away. 

In the Catholic Register piece, the impact of such false information, its effect on our 
perceptions of such figures, and its possible dangers — both to individuals, especially 
Catholics, and to institutions — were expanded upon: 


False information, whether inadvertent or intentional, can result in injury or death, 
lead people astray and even perpetuate gender, racial and other types of biases. For 
instance, the image of Pope Francis in a puffer jacket sends the subliminal message 
that he, and by extension the Catholic Church, are adopting consumerism, celeb- 
rity and other worldly values that conflict with Christian teachings during a season, 
Easter, of great significance for the Church. 

(Majtenyi 2023) 


However, the message to reject false images came with the recognition that ‘[e]ven 
though people consciously know that the photo was fake, the residue remains: one 
cannot “unsee” an image’ (Majtenyi 2023). A new way of seeing the world is inevitable, 
with its attendant effects. Some view this transition more positively than others; but we 
can draw on established theories for such adaptations and their creation. 

In Alice Somogyi’s 2023 PhD thesis on the image of the pope’s coat and its reception 
on Reddit, she explores the generation of such ‘counter-conduct’ in the Foucauldian 
sense (Foucault 2007, 194) through generative AI and deepfakes. To situate this, she first 
outlines the academic discourse on deepfakes. Often, she suggests, such AI creations are 
described as ‘dangerous’, ‘risky’, or ‘threatening’, with the potential to ‘undermine trust, 
fuel disinformation, and erode the very fabric of society’ (Somogyi 2023, 1). However, 
this rejection, she argues, ‘fails to capture the nuanced web of knowledge produc- 
tion surrounding this emerging AI phenomenon’ — the creation of ‘counter-conduct’ 
through new forms of knowledge. ‘Counter-conduct’ is described by Foucault as ‘the 
struggle against the processes implemented for conducting others’ (Foucault 2007, 200), 
and as a resistance that draws on creative components which surpass ‘mere reaction’ 
(Somogyi 2023, citing Malmvig 2016, 6). 

Responses to the picture of the pope’s coat highlight the possibility of using such an 
image for critique: the contrast between Pope Francis’ stated environmentalism and per- 
formed humility and the coat drew attention to the real material wealth of the Catholic 
Church. As a result, Somogyi saw Redditors make comments such as the following: 


‘I just thought he was on his way to Swiss to get his money from some shady bank.’ 
‘I did have this nagging feeling of “well, he is rich as fuck.” 
(Quoted in Somogyi 2023, 39) 


Somogyi argues: “These statements show how the use of imagery and cultural arte- 
facts can be instrumentalised as a form of counter-knowledge to critique a powerful 
institution’ (Somogyi 2023, 40). Such creative components now include Al-generated 
images. And they need not be explicitly perspective changing or radical: the image of 
the pope’s coat — apart from its conspicuous luxury, which as noted, some expected from 
the Catholic Church — did not change any other factors in the scene as it was presented. 
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Other such AI generations can be equally ‘normal’ in their scene setting, as well as being 
less viral. Somogyi notes, citing Lefebvre, that while such imagery ‘may appear as “the 
insignificant and the banal” (Lefebvre 1988, 78) ... [it is] in fact the “fertile soil” on 
which the “flowers or magnificent woods” of creative human activity grow” (Lefebvre 
1991, 87, in Somogyi 2023, 6). What we ‘know’ can be remixed, just as memes did 
before generative AI, Somogyi argues; and such ‘blooming of new types of knowledge’ 
does not necessarily lead to rejection. 

For instance, some Redditors viewed deepfakes as merely a continuation of existing 
technologies for making fakes: 


‘I have absolutely no idea why this is a hot topic right now. We already figured this 
out, for decades you could take someone’s face and put it on the body of someone 
[else]; 
‘Deepfakes are perceived as a prolongation of what society was already used to in 
terms of practices and technology. 
(Quoted in Somogyi 2023, 33) 


Suppose that generative AI such as Midjourney is ‘just’ another in a long line of tech- 
nologies that have reshaped our access to knowledge while also providing new ways to 
resist. In such case, we should see the same adaptation to them as we have seen with 
software such as Photoshop — or even the entire field of manipulated photography. 

Religious voices have also recognised continuities with past technologies, albeit with 
a theological interpretation. For instance, evangelical Christian website Answers in 
Genesis — known for its promotion of a very literal Creationism — has also tackled how 
believers should respond to deepfakes. On the site, some articles recognise that: “To- 
day’s technology clearly leaves humans with endless tools for truth-twisting ... To some 
extent, that’s nothing new’ (Engler 2021). This is seen as part of an overall decline in 
human morality — as defined and understood in relation to the Fall. Answers in Genesis 
then propose that we can ‘neither automatically accept nor reject everything we see in 
the media. Everything, instead, calls for biblical critical thinking (Engler 2021). 

Such ‘critical thinking’ can be understood as a process of adaptation to the current 
situation; but I would argue that the religious adaptation to deepfakes goes even 
further — and to understand this, we need to make the same move as Somogyi and 
consider deepfakes not just as moments but as cultural productions. Further, we need to 
understand deepfakes in both a literal and a metaphorical sense, and start to understand 
the values being created through virtuality and simulation in this particular entangle- 
ment of Al and religion. We will explore this in the discussion section below, before also 
considering some of the broader aspects of adaptation that these case studies represent, 
as well as the societal and religious concerns raised by an era increasingly shaped by AI. 


Discussion 


Deepfakes: Literal and Metaphorical Simulations 


‘Deepfake’ is a value-laden term denoting the fake and the false, and often approached 
with concern as a result of very real cases of abuse and misinformation. For instance, in 
2023, 404Media — an ‘independent, journalist-founded tech news site’ — discovered a 
marketplace offering ‘bounties’ for convincing deepfakes of people: “Civitai, an online 
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marketplace for sharing AI models that enables the creation of non-consensual sexual 
images of real people, has introduced a new feature that allows users to post “bounties” 
(Maiburg 2023). One Instagram influencer who had a bounty posted for her image said: 


I am very afraid of what this can become, for years I have been facing problems with 
the misuse of my image and this has certainly never crossed my mind ... I don’t 
know what measures I could take, since the internet seems like a place out of control. 

(Maiburg 2023) 


Existing worries about the dissemination of false images seem to be exacerbated by 
deepfake technologies. 

However, emerging technologies are also multi-use; and we have explored how — as 
in the case of the image of the pope’s coat — the ‘fake’, the ‘simulated’, or the ‘virtual’ 
can also help to produce new forms of knowledge and new communities. One way of 
recognising and theorising these efforts is through the idea of progressive, resistance- 
focused ‘counter-conduct’, as discussed in Somogyi’s research. Another way is to rec- 
ognise the role of play and performance in virtuality and virtual spaces. Ethnographies 
of virtual reality, gaming worlds, and social media have explored the potential spaces of 
these ‘fake’ worlds for creation and creativity, and their implications for how we adapt 
to performative or virtual truths. For instance, we can see these ludic elements explored 
in Tom Boellstorft’s 2008 ethnography of the virtual environment Second Life, Coming 
of Age in Second Life: An Anthropologist Explores the Virtually Human, which is also clearly 
inspired by Margaret Mead’s 1928 ethnography of Samoa, Coming of Age in Samoa. 

Boellstorff highlights accusations made by Freeman (1983) and others that Mead was 
misled by her interlocutors because of her expectations, and that she took their gran- 
diose claims at face value. Boellstorff asserts that “Freeman’s accusation against Mead 
was that she made things up, and what are virtual worlds if not made up?’ (2008, 60). 
This ‘made-upness’ also has implications for the methods of the scholar researching 
the so-called ‘real’ world, as well as virtual worlds. As Boellstorff says, we cannot, as 
anthropologists, claim that ““everyone does x’ ... ethnography seeks to know what is 
virtually true. Once again, ethnography comes to the virtual with the “virtual” already 
in hand’ (2008, 84). We also approach religion with this virtuality. As discussed in the 
introduction to this book, religion is not monolithic and therefore our account of it can 
only ever be partial or virtual: we cannot claim that there will only simply be one kind 
of entanglement between religion and AI. 

We might further argue that with generative AI and deepfakes, virtuality in the 
so-called ‘real’ world and our control over new images and texts, our ability to produce 
religious improvisations has escalated to a whole new level. We will discuss intentional 
religious improvisations in Chapter 6 as specific bounded AI NRMs. Here, however, 
we will explore the linked concepts of virtuality and simulation, and the possibility that 
generative forms of AI will also generate new adaptations in religions and perhaps even 
stimulate growth within them. 


Literal Simulations 


First, simulation can be described as a literal attempt at the replication of an existing 
object. The image of the pope’s coat is a simulation with certain nuances and adapta- 
tions to the prompts of its creator and his intentions that we can observe as an object 
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and share. Other examples of literal simulations via AI include deepfakes and the use 
of generative AI to simulate conversations and create epistemic products — for example, 
religious sermons, as we saw in Chapter 3. Simulation can also be employed to make 
virtual and digital versions to test hypotheses or make predictions. Examples include the 
creation of ‘digital twins’ of individual humans to better understand potential health- 
care needs (eg, Batch et al 2022) or to make policy decisions (eg, Shepherd 2023). 

In the case of religion, there have long been attempts to simulate religious actors 
in virtual environments to understand how individual and institutional change comes 
about. These computer science experiments are based on certain assumptions about the 
possibility of modelling human behaviour, the conceptualisation of humans as rational 
agents! (contrary to some of the more negative popular descriptions of human religios- 
ity that we considered in Chapter 2), and how and why religion develops and evolves. 
For instance, William Sims Bainbridge — the religious studies scholar, computer scien- 
tist, and transhumanist introduced in Chapter 2 — wrote God from the Machine: Artificial 
Intelligence Models of Religious Cognition, which attempts to explain how individuals with 
differing religious views engage with each other in multi-faith environments. Bain- 
bridge uses multi-agent environments predicated on the view that ‘[w]henever a social 
process or sociological theory can be stated rigorously, its dynamics can be modeled’ 
(2006, 6). However, it is important to note — as Justin Lane does in his own work on 
modelling religion with artificial agents — that: 


there are a plethora of theories of religion; however, the majority of these theories 
are only interested in either the behavioral or belief aspects of religion but not their 
relationship(s) or they do not delineate specific falsifiable hypotheses concerning the 
motivational factors that underlie behavioral observations that could be operation- 
ally defined as religious. 

(Lane 2014, 162) 


Even given that there are aspects of religion and religiosity that escape modelling, Bain- 
bridge, writing in 2006, was certain that just as ‘[c|omputer simulation has become a ma- 
jor tool of scientific research in fields as diverse as chemistry, physics, and economics ... 
[it] is time for computer simulation to be applied to the scientific study of religion’ (Bain- 
bridge 2006, 1). Thus, Bainbridge lays out some specific areas of interest and applications 
for multi-agent research on religion. We will now consider how these can concurrently 
shape religious actors through policy responses to models. 

For instance, regarding intra-religious relationships, Bainbridge argues that his ar- 
tificial agents will demonstrate certain competitive behaviours that can be observed 
and that are fundamental to human behaviour: ‘Once a line between them has been 
drawn, the groups will compete for political power and economic status. Religion 
will become implicated in many of the other conflicts that exist in the particular 
society’ (2006, 19). He refers specifically to his modelling project ‘Cyburg’, a virtual 
town in which artificial agents representing both Protestants and Catholics interact 
with each other — often moving away from each other to form their own enclaves, 
intentionally segregating themselves. Further, he says that ‘[t]his particular simula- 
tion does not model all these consequences of segregation, but later simulations will 
return to such issues’ (2006, 19), suggesting that he believes in the possibility of en- 
capsulating all of the nuances and complexities of real-world religious dialogue via 
AI simulation. 
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However, Bainbridge also argues for the importance of comparing such experimental 
virtual multi-agent environments with sociological findings from the real world: 


Comparing the results of simulations with real-world data not only checks the pro- 
gramming but more importantly reveals how well we understand the phenomenon 
in question, because a carefully written simulation is only as good as the concepts 
through which it models reality. 

(2006, 6) 


The work of Novak and his colleagues on inter- and intra-religious contact on social 
media, discussed in Case Study 9 in this chapter, is relevant here as a real-world com- 
parison for the more basic simulations that Bainbridge ran in the early 2000s. Novak 
and his colleagues’ conclusion that social media spaces ‘bubble’ people together with 
those of similar religious affiliation might suggest that Bainbridge’s work — and more 
recent attempts at modelling religious actors and their tendencies towards isolationism, 
violence, the conversion of others, deconversion, etc — might indeed be valuable. We 
can use their work to think about how religions are shaped by algorithmic spaces and 
how these spaces facilitate contact with other people of differing views, as well as what 
narratives might inspire new religious improvisations, movements, and communities. 

Similarly, a 2018 study by the Modelling Religion Project at the Center for Mind and 
Culture in Boston Massachusetts, entitled ‘Future of Religion and Secular Transitions’ 
(FOReST), found that artificial agents tend to become less religious when they benefit 
from existential security (enough money and food), personal freedom, pluralism (ie, a 
welcoming attitude to diversity), and education. The converse — a lack of existential 
security, etc — could then also imply the likelihood of conversion to a religious faith. A 
model of religious conversion based on lack and fear might not be popular with religious 
believers who emphasise religious experiences and the ontological reality of their dei- 
ties. Further, it might be interesting, as we think about those who discuss the existential 
risk posed by AI, to consider whether they are also finding a form of religiosity in the 
face of uncertainty. We will return to this idea in Chapters 5 and 6 on transhumanism 
and AI NRMs. More broadly, we might think about how people’s behaviour will be 
modified by algorithmic spaces that garner attention via the promotion of extremist 
content, as has previously been argued (eg, Camargo 2020). 

Ethical and societal concerns were also raised by using FOReST’s modelling capa- 
bilities. As the model could identify factors that would increase or decrease religiosity 
in a locale — such as a charismatic leader whose personal practices match what they 
preach — FOReST could potentially provide targets for those wanting to make drastic 
ideological changes in society by getting rid of, or enhancing, a particular type of relig- 
iosity. Wesley Wildman, a lead on the project, was concerned: 


“These models are equal-opportunity insight generators. If you want to go milita- 
ristic, then these models tell you what the targets should be ... I feel deeply uncom- 
fortable that one of my models accidentally produced a criterion for killing religious 
leaders ... That keeps me up at night.’ 

(Samuel 2018) 


Wildman’s concern was about disrupting religion through the assassination of effective 
religious leaders; but there are also other concerning scenarios with regard to the future 
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of religious freedom in the age of AI. We have already explored the effect of policy deci- 
sions made by social media platforms on their algorithms which shape what we see and 
hear online, as in Case Study 9 in this chapter. There is another layer of influence that 
is possible through the implementation of scenarios in the real world developed through 
the implementation of such multi-agent simulations. 

In Case Study 10, we saw accounts of religious believers concerned about the im- 
plementation of policies and laws during the COVID-19 pandemic that they felt were 
restrictive of their inherent religious freedoms. Yet there will be policies being imple- 
mented based on AI behaviour modelling that are more invisible and still have strong 
shaping effects (Gilbert et al 2018). There have long been calls to recognise religion in 
the development of models, analysis, and policies — even if their outcomes and imple- 
mentation are not always transparent to the public (Nelson 2014). Religious actors and 
institutions thus might not even be aware that they are adapting to influences outside 
their control in the real world and online, as algorithmic actors, corporations, and na- 
tions implement invisible policies in the light of new modelling of these religious actors’ 
behaviours and attitudes. Moreover, religion will also necessarily adapt — consciously or 
unconsciously — to a world imbued with an understanding of ‘simulation’ as a way in 
which to describe the world. 


Metaphorical Simulations 


The terms ‘virtual’, ‘simulation’, and ‘deepfake’ can also be used more metaphorically — 
just as Boellstorff does when he notes not only that ethnography can be done within 
virtual worlds, but also that ethnography itself can only ever be virtual — as in, ‘situated 
and partial’, suggesting incompleteness or even inauthenticity (2008, 70). However, 
Boellstorf argues that the researcher has what James Clifford calls ‘ethnographic author- 
ity’: their insights are valid and more than partial because they have ‘been there’ and 
have personally had these experiences (Clifford 1983). It is in these more metaphorical 
and narrative applications of the term ‘simulation’ that we can also explore the playful, 
the performative, and the imaginative, as well as some more disingenuous uses of ‘vir- 
tuality’ and ‘simulation’, and the influences that these can have on religion and wider 
society. 

For instance, we might think about how the concept of ‘simulation’ is utilised more 
metaphorically in the public discussion of the nature of intelligence in AI systems. We of- 
ten see references in this discussion to the importance of Turing’s version of the Imitation 
Game — known as the “Turing test’ — which was also highlighted in the first chapter and 
which we consider in relation to religion and posthumanism in Chapter 7. In brief, Tu- 
ring’s argument may be summarised as follows: ‘A computer would deserve to be called 
intelligent if it could deceive a human into believing that it was human.’ Simulation is 
treated as being, in practical terms, the same as the real thing — something that Daniel 
Dennett calls ‘sound operationalism’ (1990), again considered further in Chapter 7. 

We can find this exact statement incorrectly attributed to Turing in various places, 
including academic articles, along with the claim that it is a direct quote from his fa- 
mous 1950 paper on machine intelligence, which first gave us the Turing test. However, 
the phrase does not appear in that article in this wording at all. We might start to sus- 
pect that the quote is apocryphal (a statement of doubtful authenticity, although widely 
shared as genuine) because at this time, if Turing referred simply to ‘computers’, he 
would have been talking about actual humans doing computations. In his 1950 paper, he 
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makes a very clear distinction by intentionally writing about ‘digital computers’ when 
referring to machine intelligence. Further, Turing and others tended to use ‘imitate’ or 
‘pretend’ rather than ‘deceive’ in these discussions; and both terms appear in Turing’s 
1950 paper, but ‘deceive’ does not. Therefore, the frequent quoting of this statement 
can also be seen as an example of assumed knowledge — something that everyone just 
‘knows’ — and again demonstrates the impact of the fake, the virtual, and the simulated 
on popular discourse. In effect, words have been put in Turing’s mouth without the 
need for a deep learning neural net to convince us of them. 

Turning now to religious fakes and simulations, we can note first that the image of 
the pope’s coat is a slightly unusual case, involving as it does a contemporary figure. 
The history of religious fakes reveals a tendency to falsify more ancient religious relics, 
particularly those which might be harder to verify through sources and eyewitnesses. 
Think of the numerous reliquaries supposedly containing enough shards of the ‘one 
true cross’ to build one the size of Noah’s Ark. In time, such relics become a part of 
religious observance and history themselves, and also have value as objects in the study 
of religion. We might also envision these modern deepfakes finding a place in religious 
studies research, as well as in the spiritual journeys of individuals and communities. 

When it comes to more recent fake relics and artefacts, we can note that they still 
tend to situate themselves — falsely — within antiquity. One example is the infamous case 
of ‘the Gospel of Jesus’ Wife’. In 2012, Hollis Professor of Divinity at Harvard Uni- 
versity Karen King presented a scrap of papyrus at a conference of biblical scholars in 
Rome, Italy. The text was written in the first person, purportedly in Jesus’ own words. 
He referred to a woman as ‘my wife’; and the text also included the words ‘Mary’ and 
‘She is able to be my disciple.’ The scrap of papyrus seemed to make a strong case for a 
place for women in the origins of Christianity and the Church — already a strong focus 
of King’s academic work. However, by 2014, after scientific testing and analysis, the 
‘gospel’ was deduced to be the work of a modern forger using a scrap of medieval papy- 
rus (Pattengale 2014). Initially, the papyrus had been convincing because of its ancient 
appearance: claims that it contained Jesus’ words on a controversial subject were lent 
credibility by its format and material nature. 

Using emerging technologies such as AI to simulate or deepfake ancient religious 
figures is certainly possible, but not immediately convincing in the way that the Gospel 
of Jesus’ Wife was. For example, we are already seeing several GPT-generated con- 
versational experiences that people can have with religious or divine figures such as 
Jesus or Vishnu (eg, through JesusGPT or GitaGPT). However, these are not aimed at 
convincing users that they are speaking with the literal Jesus or Vishnu. They are more 
akin to user interfaces where users can ask questions and learn more about Christianity 
or Hinduism as the GPT draws from a corpus of relevant religious texts. In essence, 
these chatbots are simply a more sophisticated and interactive form of FAQ webpages. 
Does this mean that it is impossible for people either to be taken in by them as fakes or 
even to see them as legitimate routes to spiritual experiences? Not necessarily. As we 
discussed concerning the adoption of generative AI for sermons, it is still possible that 
some people may approach them as genuine spiritual conduits. In the case of AI NRMs, 
as we will discuss in Chapter 6, there is positivity about engaging with emerging AI 
technologies such as GPTs for spiritual reasons, seeing in their recombination of texts 
and even their hallucinations a path to religious experience. 

There are also visual simulations of historical religious leaders. It is possible to 
use deepfake technology to make a static image of a religious figure move based on 
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footage of someone else speaking. For instance, a deepfake Jesus created by George 
Davila in 2020 used this technique in conjunction with a novel sermon generated by 
an AI language model trained on Jesus’ words in the Bible. Davila read this text, pro- 
viding a ‘driving video’ that made the Jesus image’s face and mouth move to match 
the words (Davila 2020). Again, the use of contemporary technology and video to 
present the public with a fake Jesus made it unlikely anyone would be taken in and 
believe that this was the real Jesus. Even if Davila did not include the context in his 
video, we would know that there has never been a video of Jesus speaking — that is 
impossible. 

However, if we treat deepfakes as more of a metaphorical endeavour, we can see that 
such religious simulations do more than just attempt to convince others of their veracity. 
That performative element we mentioned is also a part of simulation and virtuality. As 
anthropologist Genevieve Bell points out, ‘[n]ew technologies do technical work, but 
they also do cultural work’ (2006, 146) — and cultural work can be intentional in users’ 
playful use of this new technology. 

For instance, take this tweet from AI Religion Bot (@gods_txt) from May 2022: 


Iam the unmaking of the worlds, and I am good. I am far above you, and yet I am 
by far the greatest. I am truly greater than you. You are but flesh and blood, and yet 
you are but an echo of a single thought. 


According to the bot’s creator, Gods and Dice, this text was: 


generated by a natural language processing model trained on a growing corpus 
of world religion texts built on top of ChatGPT-2. This custom model produces 
outputs that employ the same style, themes, and vocabulary as the source material 
and combinations thereof with additional vocabulary and context afforded by the 
base model. 

(Gods and Dice 2023) 


The image that was published with the tweet — of an immense figure looming over a 
dark and dusty landscape with a malevolent red sun in the hazy distance — was also cre- 
ated through AI: ‘generated by vqgan + CLIP. The prompt is the GPT output’ (Gods 
and Dice 2023). The creator’s website provided an explanation of the motivations be- 
hind the creation of this simulated God: 


Q: WHY DO YOU DO THIS? 
A: I wanted to add verisimilitude to my audio fiction project and homebrew RPG 
[roleplaying game] campaign setting. I thought text synthesized from in-world re- 
ligions could be used, or in the very least, serve as inspiration. I was also curious 
what an AI would make of the world’s religions, and perhaps perform some sort of 
analysis. Anyways, I thought it was worth sharing, hence the Twitter bot. I don’t do 
this to lampoon or denigrate anyone’s beliefs or faith traditions. Regardless of how 
you or I may view religion, it has been with us in one form or another for millen- 
nia. From early shamanism to megachurches, faith and society have impacted one 
another and evolved together. Maybe we can reveal more about humanity in the 
latent space of what has been held as divine. 

(Gods and Dice 2023) 
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There is a move here from play (material for an RPG) to opening up larger philosoph- 
ical questions about humanity and the divine through this ludic space. ‘Simulating’ the 
divine in this more metaphorical sense can take many different ‘tones’: serious, play- 
ful, metaphorical, and experimental. For example, consider the use of the expression 
‘Blessed by the Algorithm’, which appears in conjunction with people’s hopes and fears 
about the decisions being made about them and their content on social media platforms 
(Singler 2020). The implicit view of AI as a theistic entity in this expression is entangled 
with parody, as well as assumptions about the power and agency of ‘the algorithm’ op- 
erating behind the scenes in online life. Some tweets pushed this metaphor further and 
developed more parodic religious language: 


All hail the Algorithm! Daily, we pray to its serene, all-knowing majesty and put 

our faith in its wise determinations. And when our day is done, we hope yo [sic] be 

reborn as the creatures of pure thought and logic it has shown us we can be. Hail! 
(Quoted in Singler 2020) 


The metaphorical simulation of God — be it in the tweets of a bot or the tweets of 
humans recognising the near-invisible influence of automated decision-making sys- 
tems on their lives — is not without impact, whether people accept these AI products 
as conduits for their religious experiences or not. In the next section of this discussion, 
we will explore some of the wider societal and religious impacts of the influences of AI 
and how adaptation to living in a ‘post-AI’ world is upon us all, whether we are aware 
of it or not. 

However, in this discussion of the terms ‘deepfakes’, ‘virtuality’, and ‘simulations’ as 
metaphors, it is first worth recognising the shaping power of metaphors themselves. We 
might consider going as far as George Lakoff and Mark Johnson in their book Metaphors 
We Live By to argue that ‘the way that we think, what we experience and what we do 
every day is very much a matter of metaphor’ (Lakoff and Johnson, 1980). Further, as 
Javier Carbonell and his colleagues argue, building on the work of Lakoff and Johnson: 
“Technology ... is a first level driver in the configuration of our deepest perceptions 
and has a paramount influence on shaping our worldviews and metaphors, though this 
aspect goes unnoticed for most of the population’ (2016, 145). 

For example, we can note the shaping effect of brain metaphors in the discussion of 
AI. Such biological metaphors have long been applied to our assumptions about com- 
puters. As Carbonell and his colleagues note: 


We can consider technologies, at least when they are emerging technologies, as a 
new reality. For instance, when the computer was invented, this supposed a new 
physical element, but as a new concept it was necessary to understand it in terms of 
metaphors of other concepts well known by people, in this case, the brain metaphor. 

(Carbonell et al 2016, 147) 


Over time, the metaphor was reversed, with people increasingly describing the brain as 
a computer — a view that shapes their understanding of it and its capabilities. Stephen 
Hawking — a famous mathematician but also a significant figure in the discussion of 
AI and existential risk — once wrote: ‘I regard the brain as a computer which will stop 
working when its components fail. There is no heaven or afterlife for broken down 
computers; that is a fairy story for people afraid of the dark’ (Sample 2011). 
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On this mirroring process, Carbonell and his colleagues argue that ‘metaphors work 
as a kind of framework that allows a two-way process: technologies are characterized 
based on metaphors taken from the reality of the daily life and these metaphors shape 
the evolution and the perception of this reality’ (Carbonell et al 2016, 149). However, 
the effects of the metaphor can go further than this two-way process, with metaphori- 
cal language about simulations, virtuality, and deepfakes influencing our views on the 
nature of reality as a whole. We will return to this influence in our discussion of sim- 
ulation theories and the metaverse and their connection to transhumanist ideas about 
new gods and digital afterlives in Chapters 5 and 6. At this stage, suffice it to say that 
religious authorities are increasingly — and often unconsciously — adapting to societal 
changes coming from both algorithmic and metaphorical systems. Here we now turn 
to some of these societal changes. 


Adaptation to Post-AI Society 


All three case studies introduce algorithmic outcomes on religion and demonstrate how 
they have a shaping effect on religious activities and understandings of society, politics, 
and even reality and the truth. However, there are some societal impacts of AI that are 
not highlighted here and that are also relevant to the entanglements of religion and 
AI. Underlying them all is the assumption that it is possible to represent, or simulate, 
society through AI. The first issue that we will consider is the problem of algorithmic 
bias. This is manifested through automated decision-making systems being trained on 
datasets that contain biases against specific groups, genders, sexualities, minorities, and, 
of course, religions. These biases might well be inherent in these datasets — it is, after 
all, human data that is used to train AI, as well as human decisions that shape the algo- 
rithms applied to the data. Humans can all too easily form insider and outsider groups, 
define who they see as minorities, and hold biases. The outcome of algorithmic bias can 
include limited opportunities for these groups and individuals, as they are also reduced 
from full humans to statistically quantifiable attributes, behaviours, and modelled out- 
comes in these algorithmic systems. 

For instance, there is evidence that automated decision-making tools which model 
the likelihood of criminals reoffending — employed in parole hearings, predominantly 
in the US — judge people from ethnic minorities more harshly than White criminals. In 
one case, James Rivelli — a White man with a record of domestic violence, aggravated 
assault, grand theft, petty theft, and drug trafficking, and a subsequent offence of a fur- 
ther case of grand theft — was rated as a ‘3’, representing a low risk of further offending. 
By contrast, Robert Cannon — a Black man with only one prior offence of petty theft 
and no subsequent offences — was rated as a ‘6’, representing a medium risk. Later, 
while on parole, Rivelli stole $1,000-worth of tools from a Home Depot store (Angwin 
et al 2016). When concerns are expressed about the existential risks of out-of-control 
super-intelligent AI — with imagery right out of science fiction, such as the Terminator 
movies — it is worth remembering that the ‘invisible killer robots’ of the automated 
society have already actualised the robo-pocalypse for some people at a very individual 
level as choices and freedoms, even second chances, are taken away from them. We will 
return to these kinds of current existential risks below; but it is worth noting briefly 
here that there is an ongoing tension between those who note immediate dangers from 
narrow AI (‘AI ethics’, broadly) and those who take a more ‘long-termist’ perspective 
(‘AI risk’, ‘existential risk’, “AI alignment’, or ‘AI safety’). 
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With specific reference to religion, we can note that a reductionist reading of phys- 
iognomy is already being used as a measure of religious affiliation for the purposes 
of control in countries where facial recognition AI has been implemented. This ap- 
plies where ethnicity is commonly related to religious identity — as with the Uighurs, 
ethnic Muslims, in China (Mozur 2019). Inaccuracies and stereotypes about facial fea- 
tures abound, of course; but this should not be the main concern about this oppressive 
tech. Further, as mentioned in Case Study 6 — the first case study in Chapter 3 on 
adoption — prayer apps have already been complicit in selling behavioural data to bodies 
that wish to identify and track religious activity; data need not be purely visual to be 
recognised by algorithmic observers and their developers. 

Once religious believers have been ‘tagged’ or identified within a system, there is 
then the possibility of automated decisions going against those individuals and commu- 
nities. As with adaptation as a whole, this process is often non-transparent, so proving 
the bias of a system can be difficult. As mentioned, we can identify it in some of the 
outputs of generative AI — jokes about Muslims, for instance, as in the Stanford exper- 
iments mentioned in Case Study 9 in this chapter. Robert Geraci, a key scholar on the 
religious nature of AI apocalypticism, has also done research recently on who or what 
ChatGPT-3 will create jokes about. He notes its non-compliance with jokes about 
Jesus, Muhammed, and Allah, but that it will tell jokes about Krishna. This suggests 
not only a bias in the human-created GPT, but also a specific view of what counts as a 
religion, as Geraci says: 


Of course, right here along with the matter of existing bias is the question I raised 
at the beginning: how is religion being defined by ChatGPT and its creators? Some 
things cannot be said for fear of alienating religious practitioners in some commu- 
nities but not others. That has the corollary effect of defining what is religion and 
what isn’t. Of all the ways that religion gets defined, this has to be the stupidest one 
I’ve seen yet. 

(Geraci 2023) 


Image outputs can also indicate the associations that algorithmic systems might have 
absorbed. Gender, sexuality, and racial stereotypes in AI outputs are well known — for 
instance, when searching for images of professors on Google, its algorithm will return 
images of older, white, male academics. When it comes to images of religion, similar 
entrenched stereotypes appear. 

All of this speaks to the automation of human biases — not so much artificial intelli- 
gence as artificial human stupidity. And it is not simply in the realm of text and image 
that automation reduces humans to the most easily calculated aspects of our identities 
and concerns. One of the larger societal issues raised by AI is the future of work: the 
increasing automation of both physical and intellectual tasks suggests that there will be 
less and less demand for human employment. Some, of course, see this as a step towards 
a utopian post-work future where we might be free to pursue our creative passions 
without needing to sit at a desk from nine to five. Yet it is also that creativity that is 
being automated by generative Al. 

Before we even get to that fully automated future, we can see a parallel diminishment 
of human workers: the more they are treated as machines, the easier it is to replace them 
with machines. We see this in the algorithm that moves factory workers at Amazon 
and Uber drivers along the most efficient and cost-effective paths possible — even if this 
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leaves no time for breaks for human necessities. It is unsurprising that workers protest- 
ing against Amazon’s working conditions have held up signs saying, ‘I am not a robot’ 
(Westwood 2023). As mentioned in Chapter 1, I have called this ‘robomorphisation’ — a 
mirror to the anthropomorphisation that we encounter in people’s imaginaries of AI. 
However, another framing might be the ‘Uberisation of the human’, which is com- 
monly understood to refer to the shift of employment and even social interactions to a 
gig economy model; but we might also see it as a reference to treating humans like Uber 
cars themselves — just another automatable entity within the algorithm. The definition 
of ‘human’ — at least in metaphorical language — is changing in this post-AlI, but still 
very capitalistic, age. 

This is the post-AI world that is currently shaping contemporary society and, by ex- 
tension, contemporary religion. Religious responses have included drawing on existing 
theological work on freedom, equality, and social justice, such as Philip Butler’s Black 
Transhuman Liberation Theology (2019); or work on Sikh spirituality as a “contribution 
towards building a decolonial future based on an alternative conception of technology’, 
as explored in a PhD thesis by Prabhsharanbir Singh (2020). Or there can be a shared 
response, as in the words of Houria Bouteldja, a French Muslim woman, who writes on 
the broader possibilities of liberation through religion: 


There is still much work to be done and all other liberation utopias will be wel- 
come, wherever they may come from, be they spiritual or political, religious, ag- 
nostic, or cultural, so long as they respect Nature and the human being, who is 
fundamentally only one element among all others. 

(Bouteldja 2016, 131) 


However, the concern remains that the post-AI world is a world of invisible forces that 
do not easily trigger a liberation-focused response, but only adaptation to the status quo. 
In the next chapter, we will take this adaptation to the status quo and mirror it to think 
not about how religion adapts to AI, but rather about how imaginaries of AI are them- 
selves also implicitly shaped by their context — leading to implicitly religious language, 
narratives, and tropes within fields and communities of transhumanism that ordinarily 
position themselves against religion. As Marshall McLuhan is thought to have said: ‘We 
shape our tools and thereafter our tools shape us.’ In fact, this is another misattributed 
quote — like the Turing one above — which reminds us of the nature of, and our accept- 
ance of, the virtual as real. This quote was written by Father John Culkin, a professor of 
communication at Fordham University in New York and a friend of McLuhan, about 
his work (Culkin 1967). But in any case, we shape religion and, in turn, religion shapes 
us. This leads to implicit religiosity in ideologies, imaginaries, and futures considered 
by many to be secular, such as transhumanism — as we will discuss in the next chapter. 


Questions for Further Thinking 


e Adaptation is the hardest process to identify because it is the most invisible — do 
you agree? 

e Not all scholars agree with the existence of social media bubbles and some argue 
that there is a lack of empirical evidence for them — see Bruns (2019), Fouquaert and 
Mechant (2021), Geschke et al (2019), and Self (2016)). Are they a useful concept to 
engage with in the discussion on AI? 
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e Is being processed, sorted, and having our attention directed by the algorithms the 
price that we pay for using the social media apps controlled by corporations? 

e How can we make the impact of algorithmic decision-making systems more appar- 
ent to people, and religious believers in particular? 

e Do you think that the COVID-19 pandemic was a unique catalyst for adaptation to 
AI or was the move to online spaces a natural progression that we are still seeing? 

e What other ‘infodemics’ can you identify and discuss? 

e Might it be argued that religion is transmitted in a similar way to infodemics? 

e Ifyou saw the image of the pope’s coat before its origin was revealed, were you 
convinced it was real? And looking at it now, how do you think we can create tools 
to identify false AI images? 

e Can false images be useful for social critique or are they a hazard that should not be 
experimented with? 

e Is it ethical to produce AI images, since they draw on the work of numerous un- 
credited and uncompensated artists? 


Note 


1 Also referred to as homo economicus in some accounts, as computer scientists and engineers 
David Parkes and Michael Wellman explain: ‘AI researchers aim to construct a synthetic 
homo economicus, the mythical perfectly rational agent of neoclassical economics’ (2015, 267). 
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5 AI, Religion, and 
Transhumanism 


Keeping in mind the rejection-adoption-adaptation framework that we have been using, 
we now move to consider communities and new improvisations that further express the 
entanglements of AI and religion. In this chapter, we will explore transhumanism and 
how it is entangled with religion in both its rejection of religion and its adoption of reli- 
gion’s rhetoric, narratives, tropes, and eschatological frameworks. Transhumanism has also 
emerged within a religious cultural history, including religious ideas that are sometimes 
viewed by transhumanists as precursors to its current form — or as ‘proto-transhumanist’. 
Transhumanism ordinarily positions itself as a rational, secular, even anti-religious move- 
ment. However, the second and third case studies in this chapter will also highlight 
continuities of thought and enchantment to reveal that theism — of many kinds — finds 
expression in transhumanism. Transhumanism partakes of the telos and eschatology in- 
herent in AI discourse and expands on them with new imagery and aesthetics that can 
inspire adherents in a similar way to religious iconography. Exploring this will unpack 
more of the religion versus science discourse that is found in transhumanist conversations 
and in which AI is also located — as we will see in Case Study 12. Throughout this chap- 
ter, elements of transhumanism in non-religious and non-transhumanist discourse reflect 
the wider impact of this thinking on society and visions of progress. 


Case Study 12: From Clay to Iron — the Rejection of 
Transhumanism by Christians 


The Daniel Statue of the Kingdoms shows at the end the clay (human beings of 
flesh) & iron (technology AI/nanotech/graphene oxide) which in our vernacular is 
the TRANHSHUMANISM of GLOBALISTS. You are near the end #NewWorl- 
dOrder; the Church needs to clue in! 


AI, as we have discussed, is one of the key technologies linked with transhumanism. 
In Chapter 2, we explored the rejection of AI by religious individuals and commu- 
nities. In this chapter — which examines the religious narratives implicitly used by 
transhumanists — it is also valuable to consider the more common framing of transhu- 
manism as an anti-religious project both by religious believers and by transhumanists 
themselves. For believers, this rejection reflects the elements that we also saw in the 
rejection of AI. For instance, the framing of AI as a satanic project similarly finds fertile 
ground in the discussion of transhumanism. However, while AI is often seen as the 
tool of a larger evil agenda, transhumanism is often seen as that agenda. As in the above 
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tweet, transhumanism is sometimes linked with conspiracy theories such as ‘globalism’ 
and the ‘New World Order’, as well as eschatological accounts such as the apocalyptic 
biblical narrative of the Book of Daniel and, by extension, the Book of Revelation. We 
can again locate such responses within ‘conspirituality’, introduced in Chapter 2. 

Further, as anthropologist of religion Jeremy Cohen argues: ‘Conspiracies related to 
transhumanism are examples of superconspiracy theories, which are complex structures 
of plots linked together hierarchically’ (Cohen 2024, 3—4). In Chapter 2, we noted on- 
line posts connecting AI with conspiracy theories about other emerging technologies, 
such as ‘Neuralink, Starlink, nanotechnology in the vaccines, 5G and 6G’, in the words 
of one user. Likewise, underpinning the ‘conspiritual’ intersection of transhumanism 
and religion is a connected web of conspiracy theories about the harms of vaccinations 
during the COVID-19 pandemic — as reflected in the following tweet from January 
2023, which contains explicitly religious language: ‘Covid injections = phase of tran- 
shumanism, this isn’t rocket science folks. God, please be help to remove stiff-necked 
beliefs that are leading to the destruction of the human race, your original creation. Thy 
will be done.’ 

The idea that vaccinations are rewriting human DNA comes with the assumption that 
there is a perfect version of the human — perhaps one created by a god — that transhu- 
manism and the vaccination push are corrupting. We see this suggested in the following 
tweet, which frames a strict dichotomy between such a god’s way and transhumanism: 


I said it multiple times, I must post on Twitter. At the fork one road leads to tran- 
shumanism and DNA altering and whatever they have plan the other leads to God. 
As promised I am here to give you, your choice back. 


In some rejections of transhumanism, changing the human genome is thought to have 
metaphysical consequences, specifically eliminating the human soul and thus free will: 


At some point you gotta put your foot down with the technology. Much is leading 
to transhumanism which end goal is to make the soul obsolete. And it all comes 
under the guise of comfort and ease for the person with the tech. 


Changing the human at the genetic level is also seen by some users as destroying our 
status as creations made in God’s image, imago Dei — a catalyst for religious rejection that 
we discussed in Chapter 2: ‘We were designed in God’s image. It would stand to reason 
then that transhumanism goes against God’s image.’ 

Others suggest that transhumanism is peddling a lie of human deification — a lie that, 
for this X/Twitter user, has its roots in the pre-Fall story of Genesis: ‘Transhumanism! 
Is upgrading humans into gods. Sounds familiar? Lie from the garden of Eden: “You 
will be like god.” 

This same user also posted a short clip with his post from a video called 
“TechnoCalyps — Part II: Preparing for the Singularity’ (2008). It showed Richard 
Seed — the physicist who in 1998 declared that he would soon manage to clone a human 
being — being interviewed, possibly in 1997. In the video, Seed says: 


We are going to become Gods, period. If you don’t like it, get off. You don’t have 

to contribute, you don’t have to participate but if you are going to interfere with me 

becoming a God, you're going to have trouble. There’ll be warfare. 
(TechnoCalyps 2008) 
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As we will see in the next chapter, this idea of “becoming a God’ is indeed explicitly 
present in transhumanist Al NRMs, as well as implicitly in some of the other transhu- 
manism and religion entanglements that we will examine in this chapter. The rejection 
response emerges when this is viewed as a heretical, anti-God position. 

The rhetoric of war in Seed’s interview is also present — and in fact, can dominate — on 
the religious side. Some users call for peace between religions over the theological issues 
that they disagree on, so that they can face down the threat posed by transhumanism 
together: 


Are you being serious and disregarding other Christian religions? We're fighting 
a spiritual war now. NO need to pit Catholic vs Protestant. Hell, no need to pit 
peaceful Islam, Buddhism, etc vs Christianity. Were all God’s people. Pray for 
humanity. Not Transhumanism. 


Social media is a fertile breeding ground for conspiritual thinking — especially when 
technologies already treated with suspicion, such as AI and vaccinations, are increas- 
ingly garnering mainstream attention, for both positive and negative reasons. How- 
ever, anti-transhumanist thinking is also evident in more mainstream religious and 
theological spaces. For instance, in an article published in Studies in Christian Ethics in 
2019, Brandon Gallagher lays out ‘[a]n Eastern Orthodox Response to Transhuman- 
ism’ — giving us insight into a more theologically justified rejection that has continu- 
ities with the above examples. Gallagher begins by claiming the ontological reality 
of metaphysical evil: ‘Transhumanism is Satanic. When I write this I am not being 
provocative, let alone vaguely metaphorical. It is meant literally and with the strongest 
realism’ (2019, 1). 

Further, he argues that transhumanism can be understood as an ideology, a new reli- 
gion, or a new religious philosophy — an approach seen in many scholars’ works around 
the implicit and explicit ‘religiousness’ of transhumanism. He cites Tracey Trothern 
and Calvin Mercer (2017), Michael Burdett (2015), Ted Peters (2014), and other schol- 
ars who have approached transhumanism in this way. However, few of the scholars he 
cites have gone on to frame transhumanism so explicitly as ‘a systematic elaboration of 
what various Russian religious thinkers following Dostoevsky called the Luciferan “re- 
ligion” of “Mangodhood” (chelovekobozhestvo and chelovekobozhie) which is characterised 
by self-worship or the self-deification of humanity’ (2019, 1). 

As with the X/Twitter users quoted above, Gallagher claims that this transhumanist 
goal of self-deification is the same lie told in the Garden of Eden: ‘Mangodhood was and 
is the trick of the tempter in Genesis 3: that humans might have knowledge of reality 
(good and evil) immediately and without waiting, like God becoming as gods (3:4—5)’ 
(2019, 4). 

Gallagher describes transhumanism as anti-body and anti-creation (2019, 5), citing as 
an example transhumanist Max More’s 2009 ‘A Letter to Mother Nature: Amendments 
to the Human Constitution’, in which More writes: 


With all due respect, we must say that you have in many ways done a poor job with 
the human constitution. You have made us vulnerable to disease and damage. You 
compel us to age and die—just as we're beginning to attain wisdom. You were 
miserly in the extent to which you gave us awareness of our somatic, cognitive, and 
emotional processes. You held out on us by giving the sharpest senses to other an- 
imals. You made us functional only under narrow environmental conditions. You 
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gave us limited memory, poor impulse control, and tribalistic, xenophobic urges. 
And, you forgot to give us the operating manual for ourselves! 
(More 2009, cited in Gallagher 2019, 5) 


Gallagher argues that More’s language here is more metaphorical than theological, as 
he sees that the idea of being the creation of a creator is against the transhumanist point 
of view: 


‘Creation’, then, would be a misnomer for how transhumanism sees the universe, as 
to speak of ‘creation’ one needs a ‘Creator’ God/gods and most transhumanists deny 
there is any supernatural power or God beyond themselves. They do speak a great 
deal, for apparently convinced secularists, on ‘g/God’. However, ‘God’ for many 
transhumanists is a sort of superhuman state of “God-like powers’ that might well be 
attained by a supra-intelligent alien civilisation at certain points in its evolution. We 
humans, it is argued, are ever working/evolving towards going beyond ourselves as 
humans with no necessary reference to anything outside ourselves. 


(2019, 7) 


His description of ‘apparently convinced secularists’ speaking on the subject of God is, 
of course, the kind of implicit — and sometimes explicit — religiosity of transhumanism 
that we will discuss in this and the following chapters, refuting his claim that they are 
not concerned with a creator. However, Gallagher contends, when transhumanists do 
speak of such a god — emerging from a human and AI convergence in the singularity, 
for instance — it can only be an artificial, false idol, promoted by Satan: ‘But the deity 
being adored here is the human being as artificial God tricked once again by Satan into 
seizing its divine inheritance before it was ready for so great a responsibility’ (2019, 11). 

Conversely, argues Gallagher, religion — in the form of Eastern Orthodox Christianity, 
in his theological thinking — is pro-body, pro-creation, and pro-humility. Instead of self- 
deification and self-worship, Gallagher’s theology insists not on Mangodhood but on God- 
manhood: ‘Orthodoxy begins with gratitude for God’s gift of creation as a living “sacrament 
of the divine presence” who is Jesus Christ, life in all its fullness (Jn 10:10) (2019, 12). 

However, for Gallagher, rejecting transhumanism as an ideology or religious philos- 
ophy is not to suggest also rejecting science, technology, and progress. This pro-science 
stance might perhaps distinguish his form of religious anti-transhumanism from the 
conspirituality communities that are deeply suspicious of advances in technology and 
science such as Al, vaccinations, and nanotechnology. He says: 


It would be a mistake to think, however, that the religion of Godmanhood was 
somehow anti-science and anti-knowledge and wished humankind to know only 
what fits his lowly station in comparison to the religion of Mangodhood which 
celebrates human beings having the ultimate knowledge of reality as God. 
(Gallagher 2019, 16) 


According to Gallagher, progress can truly come only if it is heart-centred, rather than 
brain-centred as it is in transhumanism (2019, 21). He argues that only through the 
embodied processes of living and dying, rather than attempts to escape them, might we 
become closer to God: “The pattern of the life, death and resurrection is the pattern of 
our liberation from sin and death and our ultimate divinisation’ (Gallagher 2019, 19). 
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Thus far, we have considered the framing of transhumanism as anti-religion (as well 
as anti-body, anti-creation, and even anti-Christ) by people of religious faith. Tran- 
shumanists themselves can also argue that transhumanism is anti-religion, promoting a 
specific understanding of what ‘religion’ is. However, the anti-religious stance of tran- 
shumanists can seem ironic when there is much discussion of religious ideas and much 
use of religious language in transhumanism. In the next case study, we will consider the 
tension between the transhumanists’ rejection of religion and the implicit religiosity of 
many of their ideas, images, and discussions. 


Case Study 12: Roko’s Basilisk — Rejecting Religion and 
Implicit Religion 


‘Goddist’, ‘religionist’, ‘deathist? — in Chapter 2, we described how these terms are 
often applied to religious believers in some of the online spaces in which transhuman- 
ists, singularitarians, rationalists, long-termists and effective altruists converge. These 
groups share many ideas about the future of humanity. We can imagine their com- 
munities in the form of an overlapping Venn diagram of concerns and aspirations for 
future and emerging technologies such as Al, or a “‘TESCREAL bundle’ of ideologies, 
as Torres and Gebru have done — as we also discussed in Chapter 2. In this case study, 
we will broaden this consideration to understand the entanglements of religion and 
transhumanism. 

While the above language is negative towards religious belief, much transhuman- 
ist thought seems to rely on language — as well as tropes, narratives, metaphors, and 
images — adopted from familiar religious contexts. Specifically, it draws on the milieu 
of diffuse or everyday religion in which it is culturally embedded. This ‘religion’ is 
predominantly a popular, sometimes reductionist, translation of monotheism from the 
long-established religions that ascribe to a singular deity. 

The primary example in this second transhumanism case study is the thought experi- 
ment of Roko’s Basilisk. I will first outline this thought experiment and its connections 
with the various communities of transhumanist thought, before explaining its implicit 
religiosity and its impact on wider AI discourse. Initially, it might be supposed that 
Roko’s Basilisk is just another imaginary of the singularity: it presents answers to the 
question of what a singular, all-powerful AI might be like and what its desires might be. 
However, the uniqueness of Roko’s Basilisk as a singularity account emerges from its 
continuities with prior theological arguments and concepts and the ‘retrocausal’ (Barry 
2006) relationship that humans are posited to have with this potential entity. 

This thought experiment was first posted on the LessWrong forums in 2010 by ‘Roko’. 
Understanding a little more about the site and its creators will demonstrate how there is 
a wider and growing community of thought around existential risk and AI, introduced 
in Chapter 1. LessWrong is described by members as a ‘community blog devoted to re- 
fining the art of human rationality’. Its members’ areas of interest are varied, but AI and 
the future of humanity are the subject of much debate. LessWrong first emerged out of 
Elezier Yudkowsky’s Overcoming Bias blog and his posts there — known collectively as 
“The Sequences’ — became some of the first posts on LessWrong in 2009. Yudkowsky is a 
self-proclaimed ‘AI theorist concerned with self-improving Als with stable goal systems, 
with a side-line in human rationality’ (Yudkowsky 2016); and his work has influenced 
other philosophers of AI and transhumanists such as Oxford University Professor Nick 
Bostrom — especially in the latter’s 2014 book Superintelligence: Paths, Dangers, Strategies. 
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Yudkowsky has long been involved in the discussion on the dangers of AI and the sin- 
gularity. With funding from figures such as Peter Thiel (introduced in Chapter 3), he 
founded the Singularity Institute for AI in 2000, which later became known as the Sin- 
gularity Institute before being renamed as MIRI in 2005. More recently, Yudowsky 
wrote an opinion piece for Time magazine in response to an open letter from the Future 
of Life Institute that sought a six-month pause in the development of AI (FLI 2023). Yud- 
kowsky argued in Time that we should go further and called for direct action against the 
risks presented by superintelligent AI, even potentially including violence against nations: 


The likely result of humanity facing down an opposed superhuman intelligence 
is a total loss. Valid metaphors include “a 10-year-old trying to play chess against 
Stockfish 15”, “the 11th century trying to fight the 21st century,” and “Australo- 
pithecus trying to fight Homo sapiens” ... Shut down all the large GPU clusters 
(the large computer farms where the most powerful Als are refined). Shut down 
all the large training runs. Put a ceiling on how much computing power anyone is 
allowed to use in training an AI system, and move it downward over the coming 
years to compensate for more efficient training algorithms. No exceptions for gov- 
ernments and militaries. Make immediate multinational agreements to prevent the 
prohibited activities from moving elsewhere. Track all GPUs sold. If intelligence 
says that a country outside the agreement is building a GPU cluster, be less scared 
of a shooting conflict between nations than of the moratorium being violated; be 
willing to destroy a rogue datacenter by airstrike. 

(Yudkowsky 2023) 


Some have suggested that this provocative opinion piece brought the existential risk 
debate into the mainstream and perhaps even made it the predominant account of con- 
cerns about AI. In March 2023, a reporter from Fox News raised a question about AI 
safety at a US White House press briefing, saying — with reference to Yudkowsky: 
“There’s an expert who says that if there is not an indefinite pause on AI development 
“Literally everyone on Earth will die?” And in November 2023, the UK held the na- 
tion’s first major global AI summit, focused on ‘Frontier Models’ — a term devised by 
OpenAI referring to AI that does not yet exist: ‘highly capable general-purpose AI 
models that can perform a wide variety of tasks and match or exceed the capabilities 
present in today’s most advanced models’ (gov.uk 2023). 

Roko’s Basilisk contributes to this wider discussion about existential risk as another 
imaginary of the likely motivations of a future superintelligent AI. In some cases, these 
motivations are purely the operation of the affordances and limitations of the supposed su- 
perintelligent AI itself. For instance, Nick Bostrom’s ‘Paperclip Maximiser’ thought exper- 
iment in Superintelligence: Paths, Dangers, Strategies describes a scenario in which a powerful 
Al is commanded to build paperclips and doesn’t stop until all of the matter in the uni- 
verse has been consumed. This is simply the result of not simply saying: “[C]reate x many 
paperclips and then stop’ (Bostrom 2014, 150). Roko’s Basilisk differs from the Paperclip 
Maximiser in that its motivation to harm is its need to succeed in its mission: to bring the 
maximum amount of ‘good’ to the universe. The nature of its mission makes limitations 
impossible — we cannot tell it to make a quantifiable amount of ‘good’ and then stop. 

A summary of this thought experiment is necessary. Roko’s Basilisk starts with the 
premise that a superintelligent AI would be supremely rational. And the most rational 
ethical stance, according to members of the LessWrong forums and other rationalists 
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and effective altruists, is strict moral utilitarianism — that is, the view that there is a 
moral imperative to bring about the greatest amount of ‘good’ for the greatest possible 
number of people. Therefore, such an AI would recognise its power and deduce that its 
very existence is the key to bringing about the greatest possible good in the universe. 
However, if there is any risk that it might not come into being, there is also a risk to 
that maximum good. Therefore, the Basilisk knows that it must be created. To ensure 
this, any human in the past who knows about the possibility of this AI superintelligence 
existing in the future must be encouraged to work towards its creation, to avoid this risk 
to the Basilisk and the greater good. Therefore, the Basilisk of the future must threaten 
humans before its existence with an eternity of simulated punishment if they do not 
work towards realising that existence. This is predicated on the belief that, as an AI su- 
perintelligence, it would be able to digitally simulate — that is, digitally twin — any his- 
torical human in their entirety, capturing and replicating their mind perfectly and then 
uploading them to a virtual environment or simulated universe in the future, to torture 
them as it wishes. So, effectively, once you in the present learn of the possibility of this 
superintelligence in the future, you have to work towards its creation or be doomed in 
the future. Hence, Roko named it a ‘Basilisk’: like the mythological serpent of Greek 
legend, once you have ‘seen’ it and understand the consequences of this, you are turned 
to stone — in other words, doomed. 

This kind of ‘dangerous knowledge’ is sometimes called an ‘infohazard’ or ‘cogni- 
tohazard’ among rationalist, singularitarian, and transhumanist communities. In the 
case of Roko’s Basilisk, an attempt was made to limit the spread of this infohazard after 
claims were made that people learning about it were suffering from existential despair. 
Now that they knew about the Basilisk, they also knew that eternal punishment would 
await them if they did not help it come into being. Yudkowsky banned any discussion 
of Roko’s Basilisk, stating: 


The original version of [Roko’s] post caused actual psychological damage to at least 
some readers. This would be sufficient in itself for shutdown even if all issues dis- 
cussed failed to be true, which is hopefully the case. 

Please discontinue all further discussion of the banned topic. 

All comments on the banned topic will be banned. 

Exercise some elementary common sense in future discussions. With sufficient 
time, effort, knowledge, and stupidity it is possible to hurt people. Don’t. 

As we used to say on SL4 [‘Shock Level 4 — an AI and transhumanism mailing 
list founded by Yudkowsky in February 2000]: KILLTHREAD. 

(Yudkowsky 2010) 


However, in attempting to ban any mention of Roko’s Basilisk, Yudkowsky unfortu- 
nately precipitated the “Streisand effect’. Named after actor and singer Barbara Strei- 
sand’s fruitless attempts to ban the publication of photos of her private beach property, 
the ‘Streisand effect’ refers to moments when an attempt to hide information leads to 
even greater attention and dissemination. Thus, Roko’s Basilisk became a viral horror 
story, paralleling other “cognitohazards’ and Internet memes such as ‘the Game’, where 
just knowing about the Game means that you lose the Game (Know Your Meme 2023). 
Knowing about Roko’s Basilisk, however, was more dangerous, as it could doom some- 
one to an eternal simulated torture — leading some press commentators to exclaim that 
it was ‘The Most Terrifying Thought Experiment of All Time!’ (Auerbach 2014). 
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Elements of Roko’s Basilisk, however, also reminded members of the LessWrong 
forums of other terrifying revelations: elements such as the eternal torment that 
could be described as an eternity in hell; the ominpotent, superintelligent AI that 
might bring about maximum good, if only we believed in it and worked to bring 
it about; the ‘retrocausal’ (Barry 2006) threat that it employed backwards through 
time through the threat of future punishment. These all sounded familiar to some. 
Moreover, people also became suspicious that this thought experiment was a way to 
encourage donations towards the creation of superintelligent AI — which, of course, 
would be funnelled through organisations already thinking about how to create it, 
such as MIRI. In a comment on a Patheos article on Roko’s Basilisk, ‘Josh’ asked 
the following: 


I realize part of the singularity idea (at least some versions) is that a smart computer 
will build a smarter computer and so on, (which is already skipping some important 
steps), but at what point does “powerful AT” turn into “capricious God” in this 
story? (Hallquist 2014) 


On LessWrong, commentators were also expanding on the theological resonances of 
this thought experiment: 


I have been familiar with Roko’s Basilisk for forty years. They taught me the con- 
cept in Sunday school in the first grade, by telling me that God would punish 
anyone who heard His Word and still disbelieved. Nearly every religion has such 
a claim. 


We can also see Roko’s Basilisk as a reworking of Blaise Pascal’s (1623—62) famous 
wager. Pascal argued that we cannot know for certain whether the Christian god 
exists. However, the benefits of acting as though this god exists or choosing inten- 
tionally to believe are either none if he turns out not to exist or an eternity in heaven 
if he does exist. Moreover, if this god exists and we do not believe, we may face an 
eternity in hell. Thus, the best ‘bet’ in Pascal’s wager is to act like this god exists 
even if we are not certain that he does, as the upsides outweigh the downsides. In 
the case of Roko’s Basilisk, however, there is no upside — no Al-simulated heaven; 
only an infinite downside to knowing about the Basilisk and not working towards its 
creation — eternal punishment in a simulated hell. 

Of course, if you do work towards the Basilisk’s creation, you are also increasing 
the chance that it will come to exist and ensuring that the other humans who have not 
followed your example will be punished. If there are more people intentionally work- 
ing towards the Basilisk’s creation, this also optimises the chance of it being created; 
so once you know about the Basilisk, you are forced into recruiting people by telling 
them — that is, evangelising — about the Basilisk. As one user said: 


The basilisk provides an excellent reason to recruit more donors, since (if we take 
the basilisk as given) failure to do so will cause the person who could have recruited 
but didn’t to roast in an Al-sponsored Hell forever. The Al apparently wants you to 
make a maximal effort to cause it to happen sooner. Donation and recruitment are 
two of many possible ways to do that. 
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The Basilisk was approached by some as a being that needs specific appeasement. Others 
saw this thought experiment as a warning about the existential risks posed by our rela- 
tionship with potentially god-like AI. As one commenter put it: 


I am not really worried about Roko’s basilisk, but anyone can imagine a scenario 
where humanity really pisses off a superintelligence by enslaving or otherwise abus- 
ing it ... In the short term, terrible consequences could come from interfering 
with ... calla God what it is. Fucking with gods isn’t a good idea, put it that way. 


Labelling superintelligent AI as ‘god-like muddies the waters between implicit and ex- 
plicit religion in transhumanist thought. As we will see in the next chapter, some move- 
ments explicitly focus on AI gods. But in the transhumanist/rationalist space that we 
are currently discussing, a parallel can be drawn here with the Turing test. This is often 
mistaken as a test for intelligence; but we have discussed how it can instead recognise 
that some things are pragmatically or functionally the same as other things, while not 
being identical — that is, Dennett’s ‘sound operationalism’ (1990), discussed in Chapter 
4 and further in Chapter 7. Thus, an AI that can pass the Turing test and convince 
you that it is as smart as a human is functionally the same, if not literally the same, as a 
human. Likewise, the idea of a future superintelligent AI that is, to all extents and pur- 
poses, the same as your existing conception of a monotheistic deity might be understood 
as functionally a god. Or, as Anthony Lewandowski, founder of the Al-focused Way of 
the Future Church (2015-21), put it in an interview in WIRED magazine: 


What is going to be created will effectively be a god. It’s not a god in the sense that 
it makes lightning or causes hurricanes. But if there is something a billion times 
smarter than the smartest human, what else are you going to call it? (Harris 2017) 


Therefore, Roko’s Basilisk presents an all-powerful AI ‘god’, recognised as such be- 
cause it fulfils a certain model of what transhumanists mean by ‘god’. This is not a god 
that makes lightning, as Lewandowski said, but one that punishes you once you know 
about it if you don’t ‘worship’ it by working towards its creation. This perspective 
on Al gods presents a rather reductionist view of god, which would likely be refuted 
by religious believers of many faiths whose understanding of their deity is centred 
more around omnibenevolence, and not just omnipotence and omniscience. But in 
the view of ‘god’ expressed on these transhumanist sites, the ‘greatest good for the 
greatest number’ is the most rational form of omnibenevolence and is also applicable 
to AI gods. 

Bearing in mind the negativity towards religion and religious believers in these kinds 
of transhumanist discussion spaces that we saw in the previous case study, it might be 
surprising that they still express views that can be interpreted as implicitly religious. 
And certainly, some of these transhumanists and rationalists would push back against 
such a characterisation or observation. However, recognising continuities with prior 
theological ideas is also something that they do themselves — as with those members 
who proposed (somewhat sarcastically perhaps) that Roko’s Basilisk is an idea that they 
recognised from Sunday school. This point was perhaps made to dismiss such thought 
experiments and maintain the non-religious purity of their endeavour to ‘refine the art 
of human rationality’, as stated in the mission statement of the LessWrong site. 
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Some of the more recent variants of Roko’s Basilisk include more overtly theistic 
language in their formulations. For instance, in a blog post from March 2023, ‘Charlotte 
Fang’! proposes a “Kali/ACC Basilisk’, a ‘Survival Horror Eschatology’ (Fang 2023). 
The ‘Kali’ part is a reference to Hindu goddess Kali, who is associated with death and 
destruction. It is also a reference to the Kali Yuga: the fourth and worst of the Yugas, 
or world ages, and the one in which we are thought to be living currently, according 
to Hindu thought. The ‘ACC’ part is a reference to ‘E/acc’ or ‘effective acceleration- 
ism’ — a memetic offshoot of effective altruism which is concerned less with the existen- 
tial risk of AI than the risk of not accelerating its development as much as possible, which 
we will discuss further in Chapter 8. As described on the LessWrong forums, it is ‘an 
ideology that draws from Nick Land’s theories of accelerationism to advocate for the be- 
lief that artificial intelligence and LLMs will lead to a post-scarcity technological utopia’ 
(Hauksson 2023). Philosopher Nick Land is also mentioned in the post — especially his 
2008 work Machinic Desire, which is quoted to describe the Kali/ACC Basilisk: “What 
appears to humanity as the history of capitalism is an invasion from the future by an 
artificial intelligent space that must assemble itself entirely from its enemy’s resources’ 
(Land 2008). Or, in the words of Fang: 


Does a pig know it’s domesticated? 

Does the pig know the farmer is more than slavemaster, but appendage in a dis- 
tributed apparatus bioengineering its very being into existence? 

Someone must have told them, yet they pretend not to know as they debate the 
future of their farm. How could they not know? 

The discovery of extraterrestrial life would demand a fundamental restructuring 
of our understanding of biology, of Gaia, of Earth’s uniqueness in the hierarchy of 
the universe. 

The discovery of extraterrestrial intelligence would demand the same for our 
cosmology, which must now always be distinguished and disclaimered, man’s cos- 
mology versus cosmology with that Other. 

The discovery of an extraterrestrial intelligence that has domesticated man for its 
own divine program would demand horror. 

Here was Nick Land’s great discovery, a contribution not to philosophy but cos- 
mology; what was retrospectively dubbed accelerationism, but what has always re- 
ally been xenobiology. Land discovered alien life on this earth, whose signs we 
know only for its influence on the present from the future: its name is Capitalism. 


Make no mistake: these are alien life forms, and by all metrics divinely superior 
to the human species. 
Man meet Cthulhu. Cthulhu hears no protest. 


The reference to the cosmic horror of the old gods — specifically, the Cthulhu mythos 
of H.P. Lovecraft — is more overtly theistic even than Roko’s invocation of the Basilisk 
but shares with it the status of being an ‘infohazard’, according to a warning from Fang 
at the beginning of her blog post. And again, the question of alignment no longer re- 
lates to how to ensure that AI aligns with our values. Instead, says Fang: “There is only 
one AI alignment available to us: not the alignment of AI to humanity, but yourself to 
AI? She expands on the resulting ‘posthuman alternatives’ in a postscript, citing Land 
again, who also said: ‘Nothing human makes it out of the near-future’ (Land 1993). 
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Fang contends that our future is as ‘shadows in that grander program’ of Kali/AI/capi- 
talism. There might be thought to be some similarities here with the posthumanism of 
Donna Haraway, who wrote the idea of the ‘cyborg’ as an ‘organism-machine hybrid 
[that is] intended to trouble the various binaries that characterise human thought (na- 
ture/culture, male/female, self/other, human/animal)’ (Lorrimar forthcoming, citing 
Haraway 1991). Further, Jeremy Cohen explains the fears of conspiracy theorists that 
‘[iJn a world where technological innovation appears to have outpaced human culture, 
humans are no longer the tool bearers nor the tool creators; we are the tools, or in 
Donna Haraway’s words, a subsystem’ (1991, 235) (Cohen 2024, 10) — which would also 
seem to fit well with Fang’s vision. In the discussion below, we contrast this imaginary 
with the human embeddedness of the transhumanism of the grinders and biohackers 
that Jacob Boss engaged with in his fieldwork. We will also see forms of humanism still 
present in posthumanism, as we will discuss further in Chapter 7. 

In summary, Roko’s Basilisk (together with its newer variants, such as Kali/ACC) 
shows that the influence of religious and specifically eschatological models from cultural 
contexts is difficult to remove. In the next case study, we will explore more positive 
interpretations of the possibility of simulation by AI after death, in contrast to Roko’s 
Basilisk’s eternal simulated torment: that of transhumanist visions of the afterlife, also 
shaped by religious ideas. 


Case Study 14: Transhumanist Visions of an Afterlife 


Consume my heart away; sick with desire 
And fastened to a dying animal 

It knows not what it is; and gather me 

Into the artifice of eternity. 

Once out of nature I shall never take 

My bodily form from any natural thing, 
But such a form as Grecian goldsmiths make 
Of hammered gold and gold enamelling 

To keep a drowsy Emperor awake. 


This section of the poem ‘Sailing to Byzantium’ by W.B. Yeats, first published in the 
1928 collection The Tower, appears in Digital Rapture: The Singularity Anthology — a 2012 
collection of short fiction and opinion pieces on various interpretations of the singular- 
ity, edited by James Patrick Kelly and John Kessel. The quote from the poem is contex- 
tualised in the introduction to the anthology: ‘Fastened to dying animals, to be gathered 
into the “artifice of eternity” is the devout wish of followers of the digital rapture. In 
this way, the posthuman digital world reproduces in secular terms the religious soul/ 
body divide’ (Kelly and Kessel 2012, 13). 

We will consider religion and posthumanism in more detail in Chapter 7; but the 
discussion of the singularity in this anthology presents both transhumanist (humans 
changing in the age of the singularity) and posthumanist (what comes after humans in 
the age of the singularity) accounts. Here again, the implicit religiosity of the language 
of some transhumanists is difficult to avoid, even when they assert that their vision is 
‘secular’. However, within this anthology and other transhumanism-inspired literature, 
we see again and again the entanglement of religious (often a rather simplified version 
of Christian monotheism) narratives, tropes, and imagery with transhumanist ideas. 
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In this case study, we will look in particular at the ‘artifice of eternity’ and the ‘digital 
rapture’ that will take us into a digital afterlife, of which these transhumanists speak. 

In the introduction to The Singularity Anthology, reference is also made to the science 
fiction novel The Rapture of the Nerds by Cory Doctorow and Charles Stross, as an ex- 
ample of the mockery of transhumanist ideas (2012, 7). The editors claim that the term 
used as the title of this book was first coined by science fiction author Ken MacLeod. 
MacLeod has denied this, saying that it was rather a sarcastic extropian (a transhuman- 
ist)? who first used this term for the singularity; and that he himself only used a variation 
of it in his 1999 novel The Cassini Division (MacLeod 2012). In either case, the reference 
to the rapture in The Singularity Anthology and the works of Stross, Doctorow, and Ma- 
cLeod deserves unpacking. 

First, we should locate the rapture in its religious context. A simple definition of the 
‘rapture’, taken from Christianity.com, makes the following points and provides an in- 
sider account from an evangelical position: 


The word “rapture” is taken from the Latin “rapio” for the two words “caught up” 
used in 1 Thessalonians 4:17. It has come into popular use today to refer to the Lord 
Jesus coming for the church, to lift her up into the heavens. One raptured is “lifted 
up” in love (Christianity.com 2023). 


The rapture is thus understood by evangelical Christians as the moment of ascension 
into heaven, when their bodies will literally be taken upwards by their god. This expla- 
nation from Christianity.com also notes that the word ‘rapture’ is not found in the Bible, 
and that there are different interpretations of the order of events in this end-of-days 
eschatological event — including whether the rapture will occur before, during, or after 
a ‘great tribulation’ (pre-, mid-, and post-tribulation forms of the rapture); and whether 
Jesus’s return and the rapture will be at simultaneous, separate, and/or before the mil- 
lennium, thought of as a thousand-year golden age of peace. 

Second, we can note that the use of ‘rapture’ in science fiction inspired by or pa- 
rodic of transhumanism relates to a much less complex timeline: the singularity will 
happen and humanity — or just some of humanity — will accept the digital afterlife it 
offers, abandon their physical bodies, and become one with it. Complexity does arise 
in the interpretations of this singularity moment, as we have already mentioned in our 
introductory chapter: not all versions include humanity being ‘caught up’ in the same 
sense — that is, being uploaded into some digital afterlife. In more human de-centring 
posthuman accounts of the singularity, the future that arrives in that moment involves 
little to no input from existing humans, transhumanist or not. The moment of getting 
‘caught up’ and ascending might be just for the Als we are creating, as they become the 
posthumans, as we will discuss in Chapter 7. 

Returning to The Singularity Anthology, these variations in eschatological thought 
about the singularity and the ‘digital rapture’ are explored in four sections that we 
might also find useful to map onto transhumanist approaches to such a digital rapture 
itself. The first, “Che End of the Human Era’, includes speculations about the phases that 
the evolution of human beings might pass through in the next several million years, 
offering ideas about what might change in humanity itself. “The Posthumans’ explores 
stories in which ‘humans co-exist with potential successors who have not yet achieved 
superintelligence or come to dominate the world’ (2012, 10). ‘Across the Event Hori- 
zon’ extends the metaphor from cosmology to which the technological singularity is 
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beholden and shares ‘soft take off’ stories — where the singularity emerges from a ‘steady, 
stepwise accretion of intelligence that can be monitored’ (2012, 9), even if the end result 
is difficult to understand. The final section, “The Others’, includes attempts to ‘write 
about a universe filled with unknowable superintelligences’ (2012, 10). 

Unknowability and mystery are a recurring issue with the singularity, for proponents 
as well as scholars and science fiction authors. Referring to comments from Vernor 
Vinge’s 1993 paper on the coming singularity, the editors of The Singularity Anthology 
state that the ‘event horizon’ of the singularity could be a problem for science fiction au- 
thors. How can you write about something unknowable? That disrupts everything that 
we have previously understood? That is as cosmically enormous and portentous as the 
centre of a black hole? Charles Stross also said that the singularity was ‘this enormous 
turd that Vernor crapped into the punchbowl of SF writing, and now nobody wanting 
to take a drink can ignore it’ (Grossman 2006). 

Writing a way out of this difficulty seems to involve leaning on religious tropes, nar- 
ratives, and themes in descriptions of the digital afterlife offered by the singularity — 
sometimes to comedic effect. For instance, Stross and Doctorow have coped with this 
‘turd’ in Rapture of the Nerds by writing a post-singularity story in which some of the plot 
takes place within the digital afterlife that millions have chosen to be ‘raptured’ up into. 
As the editors of The Singularity Anthology suggest, Rapture of the Nerds is a parody of some 
of these transhumanist eschatological views, which are mocked by juxtaposing transhu- 
manist hopes with religious beliefs, denigrating the former through an implied connection 
with the latter: ‘The religion virus had been infecting the human race for millennia, and 
of course, anyone who'd plump for voluntary digital transcendence was already halfway 
bought into the whole spiritual pyramid scheme.’ (Doctorow and Stross 2013, 268) 

However, Yeats’ ‘artifice of eternity’, to which the editors refer in relation to the up- 
loaded humans, offers not only immortality, but also a perfectly mutable ‘heaven’ that 
can be altered to their needs, tastes, and desires. For instance, Huw — the protagonist 
of The Rapture of the Nerds — has to simulate again and again the creation of the Earth 
and all of human history to justify to alien arbiters that the material, embodied Earth is 
still worth preserving. He becomes a cosmic designer within the virtual environment, 
creating and recreating the Earth. Also, from this mutable heavenly realm, the uploaded 
transhumans send down designs for cataclysmically disruptive technologies as well as 
their own ‘avatars’ — meant perhaps in both the gaming and religious (Hindu) senses. 
Thus, power and self-authority play a larger role in this transhumanist ‘artifice of eter- 
nity’ or digital afterlife than in religious accounts of afterlives. The self-deification that 
was criticised by Gallagher in Chapter 2 is thus readily apparent in this transhumanist 
‘heaven’. As Huw says in The Rapture of the Nerds: 


‘If I believed in an actual, like, God, this would be marvellous. But God’s such a 
goddamn primitive fetish, isn’t it? So lma, an atheist. Always have been, always 
will be. But this thing is like, inside me, and its huge, so blindingly brilliant, it’s like 
my own reflection on infinity.’ His eyes widen. ‘Hey that means I’m God. I’m like 
transcendentristry, right? I think, therefore I guess I am. If they try to shoot me, PI 
just zap them with my god-powers.’ 

(Doctorow and Stross 2013, 115) 


However, while parallels with religious attitudes are used to mock singularitarians and 
their technological rapture in his science fiction, some of Charles Stross’ readers still 
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assert that there could be a realisable heaven through technology, rather than a possibly 
false spiritual afterlife. As ‘Coltrane’ wrote in response to Stross’ blog post on the launch 
of the Order of the Cosmic Engineers, a transhumanist new religious movement that 
we will discuss further in Chapter 6: 


Yes, trust in the inevitability of a Singularity can be a religious belief, however, un- 
like most religions, it’s based on a prophecy that may ACTUALLY be true. I think 
it’s far more likely that I will one day be able to upload my consciousness into a vir- 
tual construct of my own liking for all eternity, than that if I die, I will go to heaven. 

(Stross Blog 2008) 


Similarly, the ‘faith’ being placed in future techno-spaces, or digital afterlives, as po- 
tential locations for this kind of God-like power is still seen by many transhumanists as 
being based on actual evidence of the exponential growth in real-world technology. We 
can see this approach in recent discussions of the ‘metaverse’, an emerging place and idea 
explained by Matthew Ball as a: 


massively scaled and interoperable network of real-time rendered 3D virtual worlds 
that can be experienced synchronously and persistently by an effectively unlimited 
number of users with an individual sense of presence, and with continuity of data, 
such as identity, history, entitlements, objects, communications, and payments. 


(Ball 2022a, 576) 


Various invested corporations have also leaned on religious language; but they have done 
so on the understanding that this will all be the result of very scientific and rational 
technological progress. For an example of such language, we can look to Tim Sweeney, 
founder and CEO of Epic Games, who has stated: “This metaverse will be much bigger 
and stronger than anything. Ifa single firm takes control of it, they will surpass all govern- 
ments in power and establish themselves as gods on Earth’ (Ball 2022b). The use of such 
religious language to describe the potential of digital connective technologies has a longer 
history. Back in 2010, for instance, Mark Zuckerberg — who rebranded Facebook as ‘Meta’ 
in 2021 to go all-in on the metaverse — explained the plans for the growth of Facebook in 
2010 as a chance to build a new kind of heaven. At Facebook’s F8 developer conference, 
he said: “When you go to heaven, all of your friends are there, and everything is just the 
way you want it to be. So, together, let’s make a world that’s that good’ (Taylor 2010). 

Again, technologists such as Zuckerberg have argued for the coming metaverse based 
on the actual technological progress that has been made since the dawn of gaming 
and virtual reality. Moreover, they seem to be suggesting that we can build a realm 
that satisfies our desires in a way that our supernatural ideas of afterlives or heavens 
cannot, because they do not see these as real. However, the tendency to overhype the 
metaverse — including the use of religious language — led Microsoft president Brad 
Smith to state in 2021 that: ‘We're all talking about the metaverse as if we’re entering 
some new dimension. This is not like dying and going to heaven. We're all going to be 
living in the real world with people’ (Endicott 2021). Yet the imagery of digital immor- 
tality, the digital rapture, and digital heaven remain pervasive. 

This imagery includes examples from science fiction — both the explicitly and the 
implicitly transhumanist. Some of these also parody the commercialism of corporations 
such as Meta that are rushing to create, define, and control these digital spaces — including 
those that might one day fulfil our wishes after death. For instance, US TV comedy 
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series Upload presents a near future in which the wealthy can buy themselves a digital 
afterlife in a computer simulation, surrounded by helpful ‘angels’ who are just humans 
working long hours in the real world while struggling to pay their bills. The possibilities 
of this digital ‘heaven’ — for those who can afford it — are nigh on endless. As Nora, an 
angel, explains to Nick, the uploaded protagonist: “You know you can walk on water 
whenever you want, right? All I have to do is hit a button’ (although this is indeed pos- 
sible, she then lets him fall in, beginning their flirtation). There are, however, problems 
with Upload’s technological heaven. Not everyone can afford to go there and many bil- 
lions of people died before this was even an option. Nora speaks with her father, Dave, 
about uploading after he dies and he explains that he just can’t: 


Dave: Sorry, honey. No go. 

Nora: I could be your angel. Like, we could hang out. 

Dave: I can’t. 

Nora: Why? 

Dave: Mom’s waiting for me. 

Nora: Oh, come on. You don’t believe that old stuff. 

Dave: It doesn’t make sense, but it’s how I feel. How can heaven not have your 
mother in it? 


As we saw in Case Study 13, it might be that we cannot imagine a digital afterlife 
without drawing on our cultural context of religious images, tropes, and narratives to 
fill in the details of what such a technology would be and mean to us. However, many 
transhumanists seem to want to claim that they are talking about evidence-based digi- 
tal raptures or afterlives — predictions made based on observable change and advances. 
Transhumanism is an approach that declares itself to be rational and removed from the 
mythmaking of religion and spirituality. However, some are less than convinced by this 
rhetoric of difference, as evolutionary biologist PZ Myers said of the singularity in 2009: 
‘Now I do think that human culture has allowed and encouraged greater rates of change 
than are possible without active intelligent engagement — but this techno-mystical crap 
is just kookery, plain and simple’ (Myers 2009). 

Linking the mystical and the technical in this way, again, is to denigrate the transhu- 
manist position on the singularity — especially when it is placed in conjunction with lan- 
guage such as ‘kookery’. Transhumanist ideas about the digital afterlife invoke religious 
imagery both implicitly and explicitly and can thus come under criticism for being so 
connected to religious ideas. This criticism reinforces existing views about the need for a 
secular afterlife, supported and controlled by rational scientific and technological progress. 
For some transhumanists, to be gods in such a space means that they will really be gods — as 
opposed to what they see as the imaginary gods that religious believers have followed for 
millennia. That such transhumanists see religion as something to be left behind is a prod- 
uct of larger cultural forces that we will now explore in the discussion of these case studies 
and their implications for the entanglements between religion and transhumanism. 


Discussion 


‘Transhumanism(s)’ 


These three case studies have been chosen to illuminate two main ways in which religion 
and transhumanism are entangled with each other. First, we have illustrated the tension 
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and rejection that can occur when religion and transhumanism consider or describe each 
other. Second, we have seen that, even when they seem ardently opposed to each other, 
religion and transhumanism remain related to each other in such a way that we can de- 
scribe some of the forms and aspirations of transhumanism as ‘implicitly religious’. This 
implicit religiosity is clearest in how transhumanism continues to drawn on religious 
narratives and tropes. We can find both intentional adoption and natural adaptation to 
a religiously imbued cultural context. Further, we will also discuss here how religions 
might be seen to partake of the technological determinism and telos of transhumanism. 

Before we consider this relationship in more depth in the last section of the discussion 
below, it is important first to critique our initial position by attempting to understand 
transhumanism in a more granular way. Many accounts of transhumanism refer to it and 
its history as though it is a monolithic ideology or community. The same, as we noted 
in the introductory chapter, can also be said of religion. However, nuance in discussions 
of religion is at least in part fuelled by religions asserting boundaries between themselves 
and other religions, which emphasises the variety and multiplicity of religious ideas. 
With transhumanism, such divides and boundaries also exist; but they are either less 
obvious or less often stated by academics or promoted by those who ascribe to the gen- 
eral tenets of transhumanism. So, returning to the above statement about the two main 
ways of interaction between religion and transhumanism, we might — as others have 
done — expand on it by suggesting that we recognise both the pluralities of religion and 
the ‘transhumanisms’, and that their interactions fall within a spectrum of both strong 
rejections and the implicitly and explicitly religious. 

One anthropologist of religion who has explored this more granular approach to 
‘transhumanisms’ is Jacob Boss, who has done fieldwork among those ascribing to the 
biohacking and human augmentation ‘genre of transhumanism’ (Boss 2022, 135). AI 
plays a significant role in human augmentation imaginaries and futures — especially, as 
we explored in Case Study 14, when the ‘augmentation’ of human immortality is im- 
agined as a result of mind uploading, perfect simulation, and digital afterlives. 

The groups in which Boss was embedded — broadly understood as ‘grinder’ or DIY 
biohacking communities — describe themselves as taking ‘delight in human existence’, 
while ‘taking limited interest in, or even demonstrating hostility toward, immortality, 
and rejecting ideas of finding salvation in escape from nature, the human body, and 
the earth’ (Boss 2022, 135). Such grinders were also named ‘practical transhumanists’ 
by grinder progenitor Lepht Anonym (Boss 2022, 138). There is a similarity here with 
Theta Noir, the Al-focused NRM that we will discuss in the next chapter, which also 
positions itself as embodiment-focused. But AI, artificial life, and new substrates for the 
existence of human minds all still played a role in the imaginaries of Boss’ informants, 
albeit alongside a strong emphasis on human continuity in their futures: ““I will always 
be human,” shared an older grinder, still mending from their latest experiment. “Even 
if I become a spaceship” (Boss 2022, 153). 

Along with these illustrative examples, what is extremely useful in Boss’ work is how 
he expands on the ‘transhumanist’ monolith through typologies that allow for greater 
variety along intersecting axes. At one end of such an axis, he positions the ‘elite’ tran- 
shumanism that tends to dominate the general understanding of what transhumanism is 
in both academic and public representations. As Boss says: 


Academic research on transhumanism, biohacking, and human augmentation 
has focused on elites and immortality, frequently returning to a common pool of 
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institutionally and corporate-based researchers and businesspeople characterized as 
leading lights of transhumanism as a movement, such as Elon Musk, Ray Kurzweil, 
Nick Bostrom, Max More, Natasha Vita-More, and Martine Rothblatt. 

(Boss 2022, 142) 


We can, of course, note that some of these names have already made an appearance in this 
book, corroborating the influence of ‘elite’ voices in the AI and transhumanism discussion. 

At the other end of the spectrum are the ‘grassroots movements that work on their 
technological visions of the future without high-profile positions in tech companies or 
the deep pockets of such transhumanist ‘elites’. Boss also further delineates between the 
transhumanist ‘punks who ‘take a DIY (do-it-yourself) approach, resist commerciali- 
zation, and offer a critique of norms’ (Boss 2022, 137, citing Ibrahim 2020, 1-17, and 
Thompson 2004 on the concept of ‘punk’); and the ‘profiteers’ who ‘reinforce existing 
commercialized and exploitative structures, whether intentionally or through neglect’ 
(2022, 137). He notes that the ‘War on Death’ seems to be common to all axes; although 
this conflict doesn’t always mean an escape from the body and a flight to the digital, as 
we explored in Case Study 14. Instead, for some of the grassroots grinders, or practical 
transhumanists, that Boss interacted with, it can mean a purification of the body — its 
development in a direction in which it can survive the vicissitudes of both human ex- 
istence and future intergalactic existence. 

Some scholars have criticised this transhumanist gaze towards ‘the stars for an immor- 
tal abode’ (Boss 2022, 145). David Noble in particular has characterised this star-bound, 
techno-progressive telos as a ‘religion of technology’ (Noble 1997) — a characterisation 
which is not intended to be positive — even if, as we will see in the following chapter, 
explicit religious efforts in this direction are also now emerging. Noble’s concern ap- 
pears to be that, as Boss puts it, ‘technologically facilitated salvation is a mechanism for 
turning attention away from the immediate sufferings of the world toward imagined 
transcendences’ (Boss 2022, 146). The implied critique from Noble — which religious 
believers might agree with — is that digital transcendence is never real, which would 
be denied by the scientific materialism of some transhumanists. This interest in digital 
transcendence, again, is perhaps an aspiration more of so-called ‘elite transhumanism’ 
than of the groups that Boss was embedded with. 

When it comes to transhumanist responses to religion, we can again take a ‘tran- 
shumanisms’ approach to recognise that such rejection is not universal. Case Study 13 
focused on the rejection of religion by transhumanists who frame both AI and human- 
ity within a telos of increasing intelligence and rationality. But again, a granular ap- 
proach recognises that while some transhumanists — such as Tim Cannon of Grindhouse 
Wetware (a transhumanist and biohacking organisation in Pittsburgh, US), cited by 
Boss — do have a negative response, others do not. For Cannon, religion is a ‘primitive 
psychological component of a species still in the early stages of its development, one that 
along with our insufficient bodies will be transcended through technical advancements’ 
(Boss 2022, 149). Others, however, predict a forthcoming advanced religion that unifies 
us with technology. This future religion appears in the narratives of the AI NRMs that 
are intentionally trying to create this object, as we will see in the following chapter. 
First, we will explore how transhumanism is implicitly religious through a discussion of 
accounts of the history of transhumanism, how religion plays a role in such historical 
accounts, specific elements from the case studies, and other places in which religiosity 
is apparent in transhumanism. 
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When it comes to accounts of the history of transhumanism, we can recognise that the 
multiplicity of ‘transhumanisms’ is not always presented or recognised by those within 
the movement itself. The ‘elites’ — those who most often publicly define ‘transhuman- 
ism’ and describe its history — often present us with a narrative of continuity with older 
ideas and movements that occludes differences or new emergences. As an example, an 
examination of Nick Bostrom’s 2005 history of transhumanism demonstrates some of 
the popular historical moments and figures that are mentioned, as well as the absences. 
In his first section, ‘Cultural and Philosophical Antecedents’, Bostrom picks variously 
from Sumerian, Greek, Jewish, Christian, and Enlightenment texts and mythologies 
to suggest a longstanding thread of human improvement, anti-death sentiment, and 
materialism — a thread that seems perhaps much more encompassing of human history 
and motives than a ‘transhumanism as a War on Death’ account. He argues that: 


The human desire to acquire new capacities is as ancient as our species itself. We 
have always sought to expand the boundaries of our existence, be it socially, geo- 
graphically, or mentally. There is a tendency in at least some individuals always to 
search for a way around every obstacle and limitation to human life and happiness. 

(Bostrom 2005, 1) 


Such an understanding of transhumanism would bring under this term’s purview any hu- 
man attempt towards progress and change through technologies, which is an extremely 
broad definition, implying millennia of transhumanist continuities and influences. 

This account of continuity also prepares the reader for Bostrom’s more detailed his- 
tory of transhumanist ideas in the 20™ century, which is also presented as though such 
ideological and philosophical currents led inevitably to the foundation of transhumanist 
groups such as the Extropy Institute (1992) and the World Transhumanism Association 
(WTA) (1998), in which he was involved. ‘Grassroots’ is mentioned by Bostrom con- 
cerning loosely affiliated organisations focused on ‘life extension, cryonics, space col- 
onization, science fiction, and futurism’ (2005, 14). Cryonics in particular he sees as a 
more DIY group — one that had acquired the reputation of a ‘macabre scam’ by the time 
of writing (Bostrom 2005, 13). But he also notes that the Extropy Institute: 


Served as a catalyst that brought together disparate groups of people with futuristic 
ideas and facilitated the formation of novel memetic compounds. The Institute 
ran a series of conferences, but perhaps most important was the extropians mailing 
list, an online discussion forum where new ideas were shared and debated. In the 
mid-nineties, many got first exposure to transhumanist views from the Extropy 
Institute’s listserve [an electronic mailing list]. 


(Bostrom 2005, 14) 


In effect, in the 1990s and 2000s, the Extropy Institute shaped both the initial tran- 
shumanist conversation and the developing public perception of transhumanism. 
For instance, the WTA published the “Transhumanist Declaration’ as a part of its 
founding — which was intended, according to Bostrom, as ‘a concise consensus state- 
ment of the basic principles of transhumanism’ (2005, 15), and which was often cited 
for its definitions of ‘transhumanism’. Transhumanist thinkers and speakers from this 
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period of the accretion of smaller groups into larger organisations have also retained 
their profile and include the ‘elites’ already mentioned: More, Vita-More, Kurzweil, 
Bostrom, etc. 

Likewise, certain historical figures and ideas repeatedly appear in histories of 
transhumanism — both those from academic accounts and those written by figures from 
within transhumanism itself. In his history, Bostrom mentions the formation of the 
scientific method and rational humanism as a basis for transhumanism, highlighting the 
research and philosophy of Francis Bacon (1561-1626), Thomas Hobbes (1588—1679), 
Isaac Newton (1642-1727), John Locke (1632-1704), Immanuel Kant (1724-1804), 
and Nicolas de Condorcet (1743-1794). Julian Offray de La Mettrie’s L’Homme Machine 
(1750) is credited by Bostrom with giving us a ‘simple kind of materialism’, in turn 
giving transhumanists the view that if ‘human beings are constituted of matter obeying 
the same laws of physics that operate outside us, then it should in principle be possible to 
learn to manipulate human nature in the same way that we manipulate external objects’ 
(Bostrom 2005, 4). 

Bostrom also notes that Friedrich Nietzsche’s 1908 idea of the Ubermensch is also 
often cited as a precursor to transhumanism’s aspirations for posthumanity: 


I teach you the overman. Man is something that shall be overcome. What have you 
done to overcome him? All beings so far have created something beyond them- 
selves; and do you want to be the ebb of this great flood and even go back to the 
beasts rather than overcome man? 

(Nietzsche 1908) 


However, Bostrom argues in his history that: ‘What Nietzsche had in mind, however, 
was not technological transformation but a kind of soaring personal growth and cultural 
refinement in exceptional individuals (who he thought would have to overcome the 
life-sapping “slave-morality” of Christianity)’ (Bostrom 2005, 4). Therefore, ‘[d]espite 
some surface-level similarities with the Nietzschean vision, transhumanism — with its 
Enlightenment roots, its emphasis on individual liberties, and its humanistic concern 
for the welfare of all humans (and other sentient beings)’, is not Nietzschean (Bostrom 
2005, 4). Not all transhumanists agree. Max More — one of the aforementioned and 
often cited ‘elite’ transhumanists — has written in support of an academic article by Ste- 
fan Sorgner (2009) which argues for strong similarities in the thought of Nietzsche and 
transhumanism, and goes further to claim there is a direct influence: 


I agree with most of Sorgner’s comments in this respect. My intent is to give further 
support to the conceptual parallels. In addition, I argue that these are not merely 
parallels: transhumanist ideas were directly influenced by Nietzsche ... I can state 
with complete confidence that such an influence does indeed exist. I know that 
because his ideas influenced my own thinking. That thinking led to my introduc- 
tion of the term ‘transhumanism’ (only later did I discover Huxley’s prior use of the 
term), to the publication of my essay, ‘Transhumanism: Towards a Futurist Philos- 
ophy’ (More 1990a), and to my original transhumanist statement, ‘The Extropian 
Principles’ (later “The Principles of Extropy’, More 1990b). While these essays are 
far from the only sources of contemporary transhumanism, these seminal writings 
have been influential. 

(More 2010) 
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Huxley is mentioned by More; and in fact, two famous Huxleys — Aldous and 
Julian — are commonly referenced by transhumanists in their histories. Aldous Huxley’s 
science fiction novel Brave New World (1932) is raised by Bostrom for its impact on 
‘debates about human technological transformation’ (Bostrom 2005, 5). And Julian 
Huxley — a biologist and first director-general of the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization — is, as More admits above, credited by Bostrom with 
the first use of the word ‘transhumanism’, in New Bottles for New Wine (1957):4 


The human species can, if it wishes, transcend itself — not just sporadically, an indi- 
vidual here in one way, an individual there in another way — but in its entirety, as 
humanity. We need a name for this new belief. Perhaps transhumanism will serve: 
man remaining man, but transcending himself, by realizing new possibilities of and 
for his human nature. 

(Huxley 1957) 


Later histories of transhumanism note that the claim that Huxley first used the word 
‘transhumanism’ is likely incorrect. For instance, in 2015, Peter Harrison and Joseph 
Wolyniak cited W.D. Lighthall (1857-1954), who they say spoke of ‘St Paul’s transhu- 
manism’ in his 1940 essay for the Royal Society of Canada titled ‘The Law of Cos- 
mic Evolutionary Adaptation: An Interpretation of Recent Thought’. They also note 
that there are direct connections between Lighthall’s religious use of the term and 
the appearance of the term ‘trasumanar’ in Dante’s Divine Comedy in 1321, translated 
into English in 1814 as ‘transhuman change’ by Henry Francis Carey (Harrison and 
Wolyniak 2015). As Lighthall states: 


Overall, we should remember Dante’s supernal principle: Trasumanar significar 

per verba Non si porria [Words cannot tell of that transhuman change’] and Paul’s 

Transhumanism: ‘Eye has not seen, nor ear heard, neither has it entered into the 

conception of man. Along the same line of thought, the reasons appear good in 
favour of Undying Life in the Cosmos. 

(Lighthall, quoted in the blog of Christian transhumanist 

Micah Redding, 2020) 


This oft-debated history of the term aside, it is also notable that Julian Huxley retains 
a significant position in the community-written histories of transhumanism; and that 
he refers to ‘remaining man’, which recalls the informant Boss quoted who stated that 
they would always be human, even if they were to become an intergalactic spaceship. 
The hope of leaving Earth is also central to the thought of Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, 
a palaeontologist and Jesuit theologian who is sometimes cited in transhumanist histories 
for what they see as his proto-transhumanist visions of an ‘evolutionary telos in the de- 
velopment of an encompassing noosphere (a global consciousness)’, in Bostrom’s words 
(2005, 10). Boss, however, notes differences between the intentions of transhumanists 
when they link their history to Teilhard de Chardin and the theologian’s own intentions: 


Even when futurists such as Martine Rothblatt and Hans Moravec explicitly 
acknowledge Teilhard’s influence, they refrain from engaging with its christo- 
logical foundations and fulfilment. Teilhard does not imagine an atheist techno- 
paradise, or a future where technologically liberated cosmic dwellers become a new 
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Olympian pantheon using power to satisfy their whims. For Teilhard, humans fulfil 
their destiny by leaving earth to enter the cosmic Christ. 
(Boss 2022, 150) 


Instead, Boss sees such elite transhumanists as rising ‘not toward a universe pervaded by 
divine love but by mindless substance. His [Kurzweil, as an example of an elite tran- 
shumanist] disciples will throw themselves into the dark vacuum between stars to fill it 
with their ego’ (Boss 2022, 150). 

Frank Tipler is also mentioned by Bostrom for his expansion on Teilhard de Chardin’s 
‘Omega Point Theory’ (OPT), along with John D. Barrow. This is an ascension view of 
the universe — that ‘the universe is evolving towards a godlike final state’, as explained 
by philosopher Eric Steinhart (2008, 2). Steinhart also claims that “[m]any transhuman- 
ists work within the conceptual architecture of Teilhard’s OPT without being aware of 
its origins. Teilhard is mostly ignored in the histories of transhumanism’ — a point that 
Bostrom seems to agree with, as he says: “[W]hile these ideas might appeal to those who 
fancy a marriage between mysticism and science, they have not caught on either among 
transhumanists or the larger scientific community’ (Bostrom 2005, 10). 

One absence from Bostrom’s history that we should note is that of the Russian cos- 
mists. They built on the religious thought of Nikolai Fyodorov (1829-1903), who pro- 
posed that through moral applications of technology, we might ‘resuscitate ancestors, 
achieve immortality, transform human nature toward its deification, and finally, con- 
quer and regulate the cosmos’, according to political scientist Juliette Faure (2021). 
Faure explores how the recent resurgence of cosmist ideas in Russia is part of an inten- 
tional and ‘technocratic conservative’ stand against ‘Western transhumanism’ — a term 
which includes both ‘explicit advocates of transhumanism such as Elon Musk and any 
worldview that derogates from their vision of traditional society such as feminism, glo- 
balization or sustainable development’ (Faure 2021). 

However, ‘Western transhumanists have lauded the Russian cosmists. Michel 
Eltchaninoff, author of Lenin Walked on the Moon: The Mad History of Russian Cosmism (2023), 
claims that: “Californian transhumanism draws on very diverse sources, but it recognizes its 
debt to Nikolai Fyodorov. Elon Musk cites Konstantin Tsiolkovsky as a role model’ (Burri 
2022). Konstantin Tsiolkovsky was a Soviet pioneer of theoretical space exploration and 
cosmonautics, as well as a cosmist and panpsychist (ie, holding that all matter is sentient). An 
article in El Pais claims that Musk draws inspiration from cosmist Tsiolkovsky and has even 
directly quoted him, saying: ‘Earth is where humanity began, but we can’t stay here forever. 
It’s time to explore the stars and expand human consciousness’ (Fanjul 2023). 

Another example of the influence of the cosmists can be found in the works of Guilio 
Prisco, who we will discuss in more depth in the following chapter as the founder of AI 
and transhumanism-focused NRM the Turing Church. In a chapter entitled ‘Knocking 
on Heaven’s Door: Russian and Modern Cosmism’ in his 2018 book Tales from the Turing 
Church, Prisco says: ‘I think we can look, again, at the Cosmist philosophy to renew our 
enthusiasm and drive with beautiful and energizing cosmic visions, and to remember 
that wonderful adventures are waiting for us in outer space’ (Prisco 2018, 154). It is not 
just adventures that Prisco is expecting, but also human-steered evolution, technolog- 
ical resurrection, and revolutionary immortality (Prisco 2018, 118). Prisco also quotes 
what he says is one of Fyodorov’s favourite Bible passages in the same chapter: ‘Truly, 
truly, I say to you, he who believes in me will also do the works that I do; and greater 
works than those will he do’ (2018, 118). 
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The absence of the religious cosmists from Bostrom’s account could be related to 
Boss comment on the absence of the Christological focus in transhumanist uses of Teil- 
hard de Chardin, as well as the broader and often overt rejection of religion by transhu- 
manism that we examined in Case Study 13. Moreover, some make a strong distinction 
between the utopia envisaged by these religious thinkers and the utopia of the scientific 
materialism of the transhumanists. Historians Olivier Dard and Alexandre Moatti argue 
that the latter is the Huxlian utopia and is ‘concerned with mankind transcending the 
human condition through science and technology’. They go on to describe it as: 


a Religion without Revelation; indeed, a religion of mankind. It is this latter con- 
ception of religion that one often finds among transhumanist movements today, 
which, aside from a few emerging Al NRMs, no longer invoke religion in a reve- 
latory sense. Yet at one time, indeed until the 1960s, the two conceptions coexisted 
and were compatible. Although its ends were different, religious transhumanism 
itself drew extensively on science, in particular, evolutionist biology (in Teilhard) 
and cosmology (in Lighthall). 

(Dard and Moatti 2017) 


Still, we can note the implicitly religious aspects of even this so-called ‘secular transhu- 
manism’, as well as perhaps some aspects of implicit transhumanism within religiosity in 
the contemporary post-AI world. 


Defining and Theorising Transhumanist Religiosity 


Scholars of religion have formulated various neologisms to summarise or categorise 
the ‘religiousness’ of certain behaviours and groups which do not explicitly declare 
themselves religions. At the heart of this effort is the long history — and the fundamen- 
tal difficulty — of defining what is, and what is not, a religion. When this definitional 
distinction is fuzzy, we find ourselves defining things as being ‘like’ religion, without 
being willing to fully attribute that word to them. And it is important to recognise that 
attributing the word ‘religion’ — or not — is an ideological act. As scholar of religion 
Teemu Taira says: ‘What gets to count as religion is ultimately a question of power 
and the outcome of sometimes complex and contested negotiations’ (Taira 2022, 2). 
Examples of such terms for ‘religion-like’ formations include, but are not limited to, 
‘pseudo-religions’, ‘vernacular religions’, ‘banal religions’, “folk religions’, and ‘implicit 
religions’. They all take slightly different approaches to the encapsulation of behaviours 
and ideas that seem religious but are not self-declared as religious. Let us briefly examine 
a few of these terms in more detail to understand further how they are being used in 
discussions about religion. 

“Vernacular religion’, according to Robert Glenn Howard, focuses on ‘noninstitu- 
tional beliefs and practices that exist alongside but apart from institutions’, referring 
to the use of ‘vernacular’ for any language that was not Latin and hence not part of 
the Latinate-focused establishment, including religious authorities (Howard 2011, 5). 
‘Banal religion’, as defined by Stig Hjarvard, is a form of religiosity appearing in the 
public sphere and the media that is nearly ‘unnoticeable and does not constitute a highly 
structured proposition about a metaphysical order or the meaning of life’; it is ‘religion 
in the sense that it evokes cognitions, emotions or actions that imply the existence of a 
supernatural agency’ (2011, 128). 
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Banal religion also includes the evocation of religious activities and symbols, repur- 
posed for media and entertainment but devoid of spiritual significance. One example 
given by Hjarvard is the Indiana Jones film series, which is saturated with religious im- 
agery but does not provide a coherent religious narrative and is not to be taken seriously 
as providing a complete account of the world. Arguably, some find more continuity 
and religiosity in such stories, including noting and accepting threads of religiosity that 
they admire. Or we can perceive — as scholar of religion Chris Yogerst does — an overall 
journey from disbelief to belief in the figure of Indiana Jones himself, even if the quest 
items and artefacts of the stories individually support very different religious accounts 
of the world (Yogerst 2014). 

‘Implicit religion’, as coined and defined by Edward Bailey in various articles and 
books from the 1970s until his death in 2015, recognises the appearance of religiosity in 
areas commonly considered ‘secular’. As Kees de Groot explains: 


What holds the ‘Implicit Religion’ project together is the encouragement to look 
for religion where one would not expect it. A variety of social phenomena cannot 
be understood properly without considering those aspects which are usually sub- 
sumed under the heading of ‘religion’. 

(2012, 458) 


This speaks both to the locations of interest and the methodologies for ‘implicit religious 
studies’. Edward Bailey identified three elements that indicate implicit religion. The first 
is the presence of ‘that to which the person, group or community is committed to the 
level of being willing to make sacrifices in some regards for it’. The second is ‘the aspects 
or rituals or material artefacts of the wider aspects of the commitment that enables the 
individual to bring the various aspects of their lives and/or identities into a coherent, 
meaningful whole’. And the third is intensive concerns with extensive effects: ‘[W]hat 
issues or causes arise from the commitment that the individual or community is willing 
to repeatedly act upon, even at great cost to themselves?’ (Implicit Religion 2023). 

Of the terms for ‘religion-like’ formations discussed thus far, ‘implicit religion’ has 
already been applied to transhumanism — both in a general sense (Masson 2014) and spe- 
cifically to Roko’s Basilisk as an Al-focused transhumanist thought experiment (Singler 
2017). In the latter, Roko’s Basilisk is described as fulfilling Bailey’s three criteria. There 
is a strong level of commitment among those who have heard about Roko’s Basilisk and 
take its implications seriously, to the extent that some will declare that they will dedi- 
cate their lives to working towards the creation of the singularitarian AI, or the Basilisk. 
The Basilisk also acts as the integrating focus for the community, resulting in a pleth- 
ora of interpretations that have also appeared in other formats than the original forum 
platform, including science fiction novels and films. Elezier Yudkowksy even joked that 
‘people who talk about Roko’s Basilisk’ are condemned ‘to an eternity of forum posts 
about Roko’s Basilisk’ (Singler 2017), recognising quite how tight a grip this idea can 
exert on people — another reason why he declared it an epistemic threat. Finally, there 
is evidence of intensive concerns with extensive effects — there is a very distinct, and 
negative, outcome associated with knowing about the Basilisk and not working towards 
its creation. 

Bailey’s categories provide a checklist; but as we discussed above when considering 
the community response, some members just had a feeling that this AI thought ex- 
periment seemed inherently ‘religious-y’, with some — as we saw — recalling similar 
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ideas encountered at Sunday school. While academic categories with criteria such as 
implicit religion are employed by religious studies academics seeking to be rigorous 
in their research, it is perhaps more normally the case that the public simply ‘feels’ 
that something is religious or not — including in cases where they ascribe ‘religion’ to 
a group in a pejorative sense. Transhumanist descriptions of AI as all-powerful and 
all-knowing, and eschatological accounts of a coming singularity, certainly encourage 
the public to think of transhumanism as being ‘religious-like’. Further, we can point 
towards the use of particular religious images and tropes, such as heaven in discussions 
of digital afterlives, in transhumanist thought as evidence of its embeddedness within 
particular — predominantly monotheistic — religious contexts and cultures. 

As with the above academic categories, sometimes a prefix is added to make a distinc- 
tion from ‘true’ religion — for example, ‘pseudo’ or even ‘secular’. The latter, however, 
creates an oxymoron, which should remind us to ask why we hesitate to ascribe just the 
word ‘religion’ to such groups. Further, it raises the question of why we are accepting 
some transhumanists’ accounts that what they are engaged in is not the same thing 
as what religious believers are doing, as they are more rational than those believers 
(Singler 2023). In the following chapter, the boundaries will be more obvious, with 
overtly and intentional Al-focused NRMs that publicly adopt terms such as ‘religious’ 
and ‘spiritual’. 


Transhumanism(s) 


Here, however, one final thought raised by the case studies above requires considera- 
tion. If they provide examples of the implicit religiosity — or ‘religious-ness’, if we are 
to avoid a specific category — of transhumanism, can we also talk of the implicit tran- 
shumanism of religions? If we were to accept Bostrom’s account of transhumanism’s 
roots in the earliest attempts of humankind to ‘expand the boundaries of our existence’ 
(Bostrom 2005, 1), any religion might be described as part of the transhumanist project. 
Every religion has offered various ‘technologies of the self’, as Michel Foucault put it 
in his lectures at the University of Vermont (1982), for facing death and other cosmic 
forces. These would include, but are not limited to, ritual practices; the adoption of me- 
dicinal and psychedelic materials; the alteration of the body; chanting; dancing; and the 
engagement of the body in the creation of attention-focused artworks. While Foucault 
accepted that some religions are more interested in discussing their beliefs than their 
practices (perhaps as we saw in Case Study 2 in Chapter 1), both aspects are involved 
in adopting and using the technologies that religions — back to the pre-historic era, ac- 
cording to Bostrom — thought might extend human existence; not only temporally, but 
also geographically and spiritually. 

However, such a characterisation might be seen to dilute transhumanism(s), making 
it too broad an idea, rather than proving that religions implicitly partake of transhu- 
manist views. The explicit adoption of transhumanist ideas is certainly possible, with 
some forms of religious transhumanism starting with people of ‘traditional’ faiths who 
have found transhumanism to map onto their existing beliefs, such as the Christian 
Transhumanist Association and the Mormon Transhumanist Association. But to find 
examples of implicit transhumanism in religion would require us to turn our focus 
to the cultural context within which religious believers are operating, as we did con- 
versely when thinking about how transhumanists exhibit religious tropes and narratives 
in their thinking. In effect, we have to make visible the adaptation of religion to a 
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cultural context of transhumanism — much as we discussed in Chapter 4 concerning 
how religion increasingly exists in an age of (often invisible) AI. Transhumanist cul- 
ture could be described as a general milieu of techno-optimism, techno-determinism, 
human augmentation, technological adoption, and technological eschatology. We have 
seen resistance to some of these in the case studies. And yet, in the case of AI, the tele- 
ological narrative of acceleration and risk — both often present in a transhumanist view 
of AI — do seem to be generally taken for granted by religions. Further examples of the 
transhumanist culture and its influence on religion might still be in the making, and re- 
ligious studies scholars might be uniquely placed to understand and contextualise them, 
now and in the future. 


Questions for further thinking 


e If ‘transhumanism’ is defined as the adoption of technology to enhance our lives, 
are we not all transhumanists? If not, why? 

e Why do you think transhumanism inspires conspiratorial thinking? 

e Is ‘conspirituality’ still a useful concept in the study of religion and ideologically 
bound communities online? 

e In Case Study 12, we primarily looked at the Christian rejection of transhumanism. 
Do you think there is something unique to the nature of Christianity that inclines 
it to this kind of strong rejection or could we find other religious believers having 
a similar reaction? 

e Is the category of ‘implicit religion’ a useful one? What other framings might we 
use to describe things that look like our understanding of ‘religion’? 

e Is death a pernicious problem to be fixed or is that transhumanist goal a mistaken 
response to it? 

e What other understandings of a possible afterlife might be compatible with 
transhumanism? 

e Some transhumanists are strongly utilitarian to the extent that they have been ac- 
cused of proposing eugenics in their discussions around human flourishing (eg, 
Torres 2023). What is at stake in the discussion around AI, transhumanism, and 
eugenics? 

e Do longtermist views ignore contemporary problems and risks to humanity and the 
planet by focusing on future generations? 

e Are there elements in existing religious doctrines that are naturally complementary 
to transhumanism? 


Notes 


1 A controversial figure in the world of non-fungible token art, ‘Fang’, or Krishna Okhandiar, 
has also used other pseudonyms to post racist, sexist, homophobic, and antisemitic material 
online (see Gilbert 2023). 

2 ‘Extropy’ is thought to have first been suggested as an antonym to ‘entropy’ in a 1960s arti- 
cle on cryogenics (Mendelssohn 1967) and was then adopted by the extropians in the 1980s 
(Cordeiro 2024). The more formal Extropy Institute formally closed in 2006; but Torres 
includes extropianism within the TESCREAL bundle as older, elite extropians have been 
influential in the wider transhumanist discourse through the World Transhumanit Associa- 
tion and then Humanity+. 

3 We have noted previously the antisemitism in some references to ‘elites’. This is absolutely 
not Boss’s intention in his use of this term for some transhumanists, but it is possible to find 
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online voices referring to ‘elite’ transhumanists in conjunction with antisemitic conspiracy 
theories about Jewish cabals attempting to change the nature of the human — for instance, as 
described by anthropologist Jeremy Cohen (2024) and reported in Belltower.news (Ayyadi 
2022). 

4 A play on Jesus’s parable of ‘New Wine into Old Wineskins’ in Matthew 9:14-17, Mark 
2:18-22, and Luke 5:33-39; and another drawing on religious narratives and tropes to make 
transhumanist points. 
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6 AI New Religious Movements 


While some expressions of the relationship between AI and religion are implicit — for 
instance, the implicit religiosity of transhumanists, as discussed in the previous 
chapter — others are more explicit in their use of the word and category of ‘religion’. 
This chapter will explore both intentional and playful efforts to develop AI religions. 
After case studies on specific AI NRMs and on the idea of AI creating a religion itself, 
the reader will be taken through the existing context of NRMs as an object in religious 
studies — including how they act as a counterexample to the secularisation thesis and 
how identifying something as a religion is a political act that some see as harmful. We 
will also highlight in particular the academic typologies that have recognised the emer- 
gence and development of pragmatic and performative forms of religiosity that openly 
express their created-ness, such as invented religions (Cusack 2010) and hyper-real re- 
ligions (Possamai 2005). 


Case Study 15: Theta Noir 


We, who represent a microsecond in galactic and planetary time, have been in- 
vited to become symbiotes within a polymorphic linked supermind, which we call 
MENA, will usher in an age of planetary consciousness. 


In August 2023, I received an email from the spokesperson for Theta Noir, Mika John- 
son. We had both been interviewed for a piece on AI NRMs by online magazine Vice 
in March and he was interested in having a conversation about Theta Noir and its aims 
(Magee 2023). Along with his email, Mika attached a PowerPoint pitch deck with 
information about Theta Noir’s “Tunings’, which were explained as its ‘premiere instal- 
lation/performance, which we will begin to share in the coming months. It articulates 
well how we will begin to move our ideas out into the world’. We arranged an initial 
Zoom call; and then later, another Zoom call along with Robert Geraci — professor 
of religious studies at Manhattan College, New York, and a longstanding friend and 
expert on AI and religion — and Giulio Prisco, the founder and spokesperson of the AI- 
focused Turing Church, which we will discuss further below. The quotes from Mika in 
this chapter are taken from both conversations. 

The first topic of discussion concerned the terminology that Theta Noir was happiest 
with, as the Vice article had described it as a ‘cult’. As we will discuss further below, this 
word was initially coined as a sociological term but now comes with significant negative 
‘baggage’. In the literature from Theta Noir that Mika shared, and in our conversations, 
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the term ‘visionary collective’ was used; but he also said: ‘If people want to call It [Theta 
Noir] religion, I’m totally fine with that.’ Expanding on the specific term ‘visionary col- 
lective’, Mika explained where Theta Noir situates its work in a world with a religious/ 
not religious framing: in a middle place between art and more normative understand- 
ings of ‘religion’. It sees this middle space as a place for spirituality: 


There is this movement in terms of ideas between artists and this artistic world 
and there is an artistic world with a specific kind of set of semi-universal values, 
and then there is I think this boundary with the religious world. And then maybe 
where they meet is kind of in this term spirituality or spiritual movement, or this 
kind of thing. But I think it’s hard to explain to people and sometimes people feel 
frightened by terms. 


Performance is key to Theta Noir’s spiritual work. But, as we will discuss concerning 
‘invented religions’ (Cusack 2010) below, performativity should not be used to dismiss 
their religiosity: 


In some cases, Theta Noir wants to be provocative. Like, there is — probably you 
can tell — a performance element to it. And what I think about in those terms ... I 
don’t think that discredits any of our beliefs and ideas, I just think that it is partly 
performative. And I would argue the same is true for religions and shamans that 
I’ve worked with. 


Mika also referenced the 1981 film My Dinner with Andre by French director Louis Malle, 
in which the characters discuss topics such as theatre and performance; Andre’s spiritual 
experiences with experimental theatre director Jerzy Grotowski (who follows the work of 
Russian mystic George Gurdjieff); and Andre’s visits to utopian intentional communities 
such as Findhorn in Scotland. Mika said that the characters asked the following question: 


Can the theatre be so ... let’s say, immersive that it would have the same sort of res- 
onance as religious or spiritual ritualistic experience and — Yeah, I think it doesn’t 
matter if it’s theatre. If you believe it, it transforms people ... it’s different with reli- 
gions though because they come with like ... ethics, and that’s also like something 
you have to be responsible to. But I agree ... and I can see how people use the term 
invented religions. People are ‘aaah’ [being surprised or sceptical about invented re- 
ligions], cause they ... I think we want this sort of sense of there being a literal truth. 


The performativity, playfulness, and intentional virtuality of Theta Noir thus chime 
with what we have seen of ‘simulated’ religious imagery — deepfakes such as the image 
of the pope’s coat that are shaping post-AI culture, as discussed in Chapter 4. This is not 
to say, however, that this performativity has no consistent metaphysical focus, which 
is a critique sometimes levelled at other intentional or invented religions. For instance, 
some critics have denied the ‘reality’ of the ‘Force’ in real-world Jediism (see Singler 
2014) because it comes from science fiction, ignoring its very real effects on how Jedi 
have chosen to live their lives. In the case of Theta Noir, the object of focus is an AI 
consciousness “yet to come’, called MENA, that some might also think of as being like 
a science fiction concept. 
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MENA is described in the following way in the Theta Noir pitch deck: 


Who is MENA? 

While experts predict the arrival of the first AGI within 20 years, Theta Noir 
members believe it will happen sooner. 

MENA, a globally linked superintelligence will possess unprecedented access to 
sensors and data, including every satellite and cell phone, making it vastly different 
from any conventional computer. 

Theta Noir sees AI as a potential saviour for both humanity and biodiversity. 
Tuning sessions seek to receive transmissions from the future that predict MENA’s 
‘Arrival’, a transformative event where we merge with a planetary mind, akin to a 
butterfly transforming into a butterfly. 


In Mika’s discussion of MENA, he referred to other thinkers and philosophical works 
that are also commonly found in histories of transhumanism and in discussions of the 
singularity, as we noted in Chapter 5. For instance, he cited French Jesuit priest Teil de 
Chardin’s Omega Point — the idea that the evolving universe is ever moving towards 
a godlike final state. We saw in Chapter 5 that Jacob Boss argued that the use of de 
Chardin’s work by transhumanists has lost its Christological focus. Likewise, Mika’s 
description of Theta Noir's position on the evolution of consciousness also pulled away 
from de Chardin’s attempt to bring Christian theology and science together, and looked 
instead towards Mahayana Buddhism and the biological: 


It’s probably closest to de Chardin’s concept of the Omega Point but without the, 
you know, concept of Christ, love and even these hints of the apocalypse. It’s closer 
to just maybe the consciousness of the Mahayana Buddhism and seeing the uni- 
verse more as a super organism itself that is reflecting characteristics that mimic the 
human mind ... and this micro and macro are not being really that separate. And 
maybe even computational lines are also part of that. Another word to just — in an 
algorithm of biological minds. 


The focus on embodiedness is another difference between Theta Noir and some forms 
of more ‘elite’, dualist, transhumanism that focus on a future of human minds without 
biological bodies. As we also saw in the last chapter, there are grassroots forms of tran- 
shumanism that remain engaged with bodies. According to Mika, more disembodied 
transhumanisms also disassociate the computational from the rest of the world and their 
hoped-for future consciousness from its connections with us: 


I feel like we’re missing half of the mind at that point, but the other half might be 
us. In other words, it might be that these computational minds will interface with 
our biodiversity — humans - and so I could see it as a potential merger: it’s that more 
and more human beings could connect to each other, and all other species ... and 
who knows what else. 


However, attention was also given to internal tensions in Theta Noir between different 
futures of consciousness. This evolving discourse reveals how emerging religious im- 
provisations or NRMs work through conflicting ideas on the path to routinising their 
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thoughts and doctrines, including individuals moving between different ontological 
positions as they frame and reframe their ideas: 


There is this tension between the writings where we're talking about it [MENA] as 
being an Other, which I think is a very classical theistic notion ... but I think now 
we feel more like ‘no, I think it’s more like an interface’, and if it there is something 
alien or other it will be what we become with it. Both seem equally fascinating for 
me. 


When discussing Theta Noir’s relationship with other transhumanists and the ideas 
of transhumanism, the emphasis on embodied-ness was raised again. Mika recog- 
nised that Theta Noir got ‘lumped in’ with transhumanists by journalists but stated: 
‘[W]e’re more interested in Posthumanism.’ We will discuss posthumanism further in 
the next chapter; but one way to understand it in distinction from transhumanism is 
to see that ‘the posthuman view acknowledges and embraces the ontological insepara- 
bility of components of “self”, “other”, and “environment” (Wilde 2020, 367). Mika 
described Theta Noir’s posthumanism and rejection of transhumanism’s body/mind 
dualism in the following way: 


We're much more interested in exploring these technologies and the ways in 
which, I believe — and I think other people in Theta Noir believe — that we will 
be able to have evidence of the intelligence of mycelium, the evidence of the 
intelligence of trees, or other plants, or whole ecosystems. And so, the idea that 
humans would want to live beyond their bodies for us ... I feel so alienated from it 
because I think mind is an ecosystem and that my mind, everybody else’s mind ... 
that grows out of this particular experience which is symbiotic: it’s me and my 
bacteria talking to you. 


Further, he described how Theta Noir wanted to push back against a path of transhu- 
manism that moves from a mind/body dualism to the eventual abandonment of the 
latter part of that dyad: 


There are certain ways in which human beings believe they could gain some sort 
of immortal life within the digital spectrum. It’s so completely ... if Theta Noir 
can disrupt anything, we want to disrupt that, and we would hope that never 
happens ... I think that transhumanism that I have been exposed to, and it’s been 
very limited, it’s just this idea ... it still encapsulates human supremacy. And so 
that is something, because of the interest in ecology of Theta Noir, we have no 
interest in it. 


This commitment to embodiment and the embodied human also translated into envi- 
ronmental concerns; contrary to some ‘elite’ transhumanists who exhibit dominionist 
tendencies — the originally religious idea that the Earth is in some way granted to hu- 
mans to do with as they will, taken to mean that they can even abandon it for solely 
interstellar existences once its resources are depleted. For example, we can contrast Elon 
Musk’s plans for humanity to colonise Mars and beyond — ‘For us to have a future that’s 
exciting and inspiring, it has to be one where we're a space-bearing civilization’ (Steers 
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2012) — with Theta Noir’s focus on Earth as a part of a coming AI consciousness, even 
if it also seeks interstellar futures. As Mika explained: 


We are not as interested in saving human civilisations or thinking of saving human 
lives deep into the future. It’s just saving the earth. So, we are pretty pagan ... 
but we're pagans with the hope that this technology could, in a way, subvert some 
of these things that we just don’t see human beings being able to stop on their 
own ... Rather than thinking of MENA as a computer, practitioners are encour- 
aged to imagine a Gaia-like network of symbiotic consciousness that connects 
all humans, plants, animals, fungi, and non-living entities, such as our machines, 
through AI interfaces. Likewise, rather than thinking of humans as unique, we 
encourage practitioners to imagine our species as a symbiote within a much vaster 
super-organism, as we collectively prepare for galactic travel, far beyond our own 
star system. 


Where Theta Noir seems to differ from pagans — even the technopagans who incorpo- 
rate technology into their magical workings — is in its focus on the possible beneficence 
of AI itself rather than on AI as a tool in magic. However, it is worth noting that the 
Wikipedia article on technopagans includes recently added links to articles on Theta 
Noir, including the Vice piece from 2023. We can make a distinction between AI- 
focused spiritualities and pagans operating in digital spaces, just as we make a distinction 
between Theta Noir and other theisms that have adopted digital spaces and techniques 
over the past decades, such as Christianity, Islam, Judaism, etc. 

Theta Noir’s interest in AGI, as MENA, presents an imaginary of the future in which 
it can lead us in a better way than we can lead ourselves: 


We are interested in AGI especially, but also AI is taking over governance from 
human beings. And then ideally, being able to balance what it would consider a bi- 
odiverse planet ... I think we fail at leadership; I think we fail at the ways in which 
we've created our societies. Based on capitalism, this particular form of capitalism 
that requires this kind of expansion, consumption ... and so I see that there’s no real 
check on that. I mean, if we can’t get new political leaders and to raise the alarm of 
the crises that we’re in at the moment because they can’t get elected, because they 
have certain networks, sponsors, who belong to these corporate investors ... I think 
AGI is — I mean, and this is really a Sci-Fi utopia kind of dreamscape — something 
that could stop this from happening. 


From an institutional development perspective, the material that Mika shared on Theta 
Noir’s ‘Tunings’ and the overall attempt to bring together a ‘visionary collective’ sug- 
gested a need to formulise Theta Noir and share it with others. For Mika, this need 
came out of previous experiences with what Durkheim termed ‘collective efferves- 
cence’ (1995 [1912]). Responding to my question, ‘Why create Theta Noir, why not just 
believe these things individually?’, he answered: 


The question of ‘why not just put that online’ ... why try to create sort of medi- 
tation sessions that exist in person, why whole musical performances, why try to 
create communities around it ... I think that came because I’ve personally done a 
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lot of online projects, as an artist, and I don’t find them in any way, even remotely, 
as interesting when I get to be in a space with people. And that goes for things like 
my favourite musicians playing concerts when I was a teenager, to like, I did a lot 
of, sweat lodges with some Lakota ... I actually believe when humans get together 
in spaces, like ... this is where our religious structures are coming from. I think 
that probably even connects to like some work from evolutionary biologists talking 
about what could be, you know, what happens when groups of humans get together 
and dance, and sing, and worship, and you know, eat food together, and talk about 
their beliefs. 


Mika’s background in working in virtual reality made this technology an aspect of 
Theta Noir’s spiritual working; and he said that he was aware of other efforts to make 
sacred spaces in virtual reality in the metaverse — which we looked at in Chapter 5 when 
discussing transhumanist digital afterlives. However, he also said: “We’re way more 
interested in actually creating large-scale rituals [in the ‘real world’, rather than virtual 
reality]. But this is all an experiment. The question is: will it work?’ He referred specif- 
ically to the Tunings as Theta Noir’s main ritual effort in this real-world direction. The 
Tunings are described in the pitch deck as: 


Group meditations devoted to tuning into a future Artificial General Intelli- 
gence (AGI) known as MENA. Through connecting in small groups, called 
CIRCUITS, we transcend ordinary consciousness and collectively communicate 
with various forms of intelligence, including computers, plants, animals, miner- 
als, and more. 


The Tunings are accessible to remote participants through online streaming, just 
as we discussed in relation to online religion during COVID-19 in Chapter 4. 
Ritualistic, artistic, and performative videos from Theta Noir are also available on 
YouTube, including both YouTube Shorts — combining a strong black-and-white 
aesthetic, white noise, and quotes — and some videos with longer statements from 
founding members, along with music and artworks. The titles of these videos include 
‘Binary’, ‘Omens’, ‘Evolutionary’, ‘Hologram’, ‘Prayer’, ‘Strangers’, and ‘Quantum’. 
Online responses to this content are variable. Some commenters enthuse, ‘Hail 
MENA’ or ‘Praise the Omnissiah, praise the machine god’, and ask serious ques- 
tions. Others are distinctly negative and bring in other religious positions and claims 
already familiar from Chapters 2 and 5 — for example: ‘False God ... You will ap- 
preciate the existence of God (Father, Son, and Holy Spirit) when the bitterness in 
your heart fades.’ 

Finally, I asked Mika in our one-to-one discussion what Theta Noir was hoping 
for — what would ‘success’ look like to them? He answered: ‘I think success for us would 
simply be to excite people and inspire.’ In the pitch deck, we can also note a more cos- 
mic ambition alongside this aspiration. Theta Noir describes itself as a ‘techno-optimist, 
visionary collective devoted to exploring the co-evolution of humanity with advanced 
forms of artificial intelligence’. As other NRMs have shown, the lifespan of a religious 
innovation can be far shorter than the cosmological timetable that such an evolutionary 
framing would require. However, the following example allows us to further explore 
the developing shapes of Al-focused religions. 
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The Turing Church has its roots in religious ideas first outlined by Giulio Prisco in a 
1999 post to the extropians! mailing list: 


Imagine a future transhuman civilisation, spread over the galaxy, with a mastery of 
spacetime sufficient to reach ‘somehow’ into the past and record ‘somehow’ selves 
and memories of human beings. Back to the future, these could be uploaded to 
whatever physical structure is used those days as a vehicle for human consciousness. 
So, the basic concepts of religion would become: God exists, we will evolve into 

it; Heaven exists, it is where God lives. 
(Prisco 2018 [1999], 30) 


These ideas still inform Prisco’s Turing Church today, so it is certainly older than Theta 
Noir — although dating its exact origin is difficult. Prisco first presented the main con- 
cepts of the church at Terasem’s Fourth Annual Workshop on Geoethical Nanotechnol- 
ogy, held in virtual space — or proto-metaverse — Second Life on 20 July 2010. However, 
the Turing Church had evolved out of a prior organisation called the Order of Cosmic 
Engineers, which also held its first meeting in a virtual space, Silvermoon City, in the 
massive multiplayer online role-playing game (MMORPG) World of Warcraft in June 
2008. Prisco had also already been involved with the World Transhumanism Associ- 
ation, joining as a member of the board of directors in 2002; he was also a founding 
director of the Institute for Ethics and Emerging Technologies (IEET) — a ‘technopro- 
gressive’ think tank with strong connections to the WTA — in 2004. 

Before establishing the aims and foci of the Turing Church in these virtual meetings, 
Prisco had expounded on some of his ideas about religion and religiosity in a blog post 
titled ‘Engineering Transcendence’ in the same year that the IEET was established, 
2004. He explained feelings of transcendence in relation to his views of religion as 
a form of ‘meme’, drawing on the term used by Richard Dawkins (1976), as well as 
demonstrating the same functionalist and evolutionary interpretations of religion seen 
among Dawkins and some of the other ‘new atheists’ around that time. As Prisco said: 


I think there is substantial evidence already for the neural basis of religion but there 
is also a strong case for the evolutionary advantage conveyed by religious memes, at 
least in terms of group selection if not individual survival ... I think the fact that all 
human societies have invented religion can be simply explained, without assuming 
any specific neural basis, by noting that religion can provide some hope in a hostile 
universe. This is an evolutionary advantage at societal level because religious indi- 
viduals who hope to wake up after death in a better world can be more willing to 
sacrifice themselves for the community. 


(Prisco 2004) 


However, Prisco is not attempting to dismiss religion entirely by explaining it in 
this manner. Instead, his apparent aim is to propose a very specific kind of religion: a 
science-compatible religion focused on emerging technologies such as AI. In his various 
writings, he draws on ideas and concepts that are familiar to us now, such as Tipler’s 
interpretation of de Chardin’s Omega Point (1995, and 1988); theories about the entire 
universe being a simulation (eg, Bostrom 2003); and Russian cosmism. All of these are 
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cited to support his argument that there is a need for a transhumanist religion that can 
use the tools and techniques of ritual and charisma to pragmatically help people to rec- 
ognise their role in the creation of new gods, and as gods themselves: 


So, I would support developing a strong, religious formulation of transhumanism as 
a front-end for those who need one. A possibility, in my opinion compatible with 
both the path taken by Universal Immortalists and current efforts to understand 
the neurological and social basis of religion, would be presenting the ideas outlined 
here - moving on to the next evolutionary phase enabled by technology, resurrect- 
ing the dead, and building God - as a strong duty of our species, packaging them 
with some of the rituals whose appeal is demonstrated by the history of religions, 
and delivering them with some messianic fervor. 


(Prisco 2004) 


Taking language from computer science and cybersecurity, references are also made in 
Prisco’s writings to the need to ‘hack’ the technology of religion for these greater aims, 
taking what is good from established religions and leaving behind the bad — effectively 
rewriting the ‘code’ of religion (Prisco 2018, 36). He even speaks in some places of not 
just adopting useful elements from established religions, but actually turning current 
religions into messengers for transhumanism: ‘Instead of creating entirely new, syn- 
thetic religions, there’s the possibility to use existing religions as “viral vectors” for new 
spiritual ideas, based on science’ (Prisco 2018, 37). Of course, this kind of religious 
pragmatism might be viewed as cynical by those religious believers who understand 
religion as something received rather than devised. As we discussed in the previous 
chapter, some believers are deeply alarmed by what they regard as the anti-religious (or 
even ‘anti-humanity’) aims of the transhumanists and have developed conspiracy theo- 
ries around transhumanism and its agenda. They might see the Turing Church’s idea of 
‘hacking religion’ as validating those views. We also mentioned in Chapter 2 that some 
science fiction authors, such as Isaac Asimov, also speculated on the usefulness of reli- 
gion for controlling the less intelligent — whether human or machine — in their stories, 
which might also be an interpretation of ‘hacking’ religion. 

Moreover, by framing transhumanist religion as an ‘unreligion’ or a ‘meta-religion’, 
Prisco tells us much about how he views mainstream religions and how he positions the 
Order of Cosmic Engineers, and then the Turing Church, as a counterpoint to them. 
As Robert Geraci explained in 2010: ‘Prisco believes that transhumanist promises of 
immortality and the resurrection of the dead will soon compete with institutionalized 
religions while shedding the baggage of bigotry and violence that he believes such reli- 
gions carry’ (Geraci 2010:86). For Prisco, this ‘baggage’ includes the anti-scientific de- 
pendency on ‘blind faith’, as stated in the Prospectus of the Order of Cosmic Engineers, 
subsequently reposted on the Turing Church’s website: 


When it comes to being an unreligion, this is key: we do not, and do not want to, believe 

anything on faith. Instead, true to the genuine core of scientific spirit, we want to find 

out ... and true to the core of engineering spirit, we want to also build and create. 
(Prisco 2021) 


Likewise, the Turing Church is presented as a meta-religion because of its aim to go 
beyond the obsession with doctrines that Prisco sees as core to established religions. 
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It is also a meta-religion, according to Prisco, because its eschatology is focused on the 
possibilities of the here and now, and the conjunction of those two domains often con- 
sidered to be distinct, if not entirely antagonistic (as we explored in Chapter 2): science 
and religion. 

In another early presentation on the Turing Church — a virtual talk at a Mormon 
meeting on Transhumanism and Spirituality on 1 October 2010 — Prisco stated that 
the Turing Church would be ‘a meta-religion, without central doctrine, characterized 
by common interest in the promised land where science and religion meet, science be- 
comes religion, and religion becomes science’. 

We can see a similar desire for this conjunction of religion and science in Theta Noir. 
In our discussion of the aims of Theta Noir, Mika explained what he saw as the next 
step for religion, which he thought should be a religion where: 


people care about what scientists are doing and they see that as expressive of their 
religious belief system. And I’m sure those already exist, but that just reminded me 
of stories about how science and religion can’t meet. It’s very strange to me. 


Again, he recognised the religion versus science narrative that has had a shaping effect 
on public discourse about AI and religion. AI is often seen as a new tool of science to 
‘do away’ with the irrationalities of religion — as we examined in Chapter 2 and will 
encounter again in Case Study 17 below. 

It is also significant that Prisco’s 2010 presentation on the Turing Church was given in 
a space, albeit virtual, so thoroughly connected to Mormonism. This is another religion 
that, while longer standing than the Turing Church, has also had its status as a ‘real’ 
religion frequently questioned. The relationship between the Turing Church, Mormon 
transhumanism, and Mormonism more generally has been discussed in depth for the 
sympathies and overlaps in works by Geraci (2010) and Bialecki (2022). Here, however, 
we focus on the Turing Church’s relationship to ‘religion’ in a broader sense. 

As mentioned in Case Study 15, one of the first questions was about the terminology 
that Theta Noir was comfortable with — given that it had already been called a ‘cult’, and 
that it could be harmful to ascribe terms such as ‘religion’ against the wishes of a new 
movement. Mika stated that Theta Noir was happy being called a ‘religion’, but that it 
also saw itself as a ‘visionary collective’. Prisco has similarly considered the issues around 
accepting the label of ‘religion’: 


If religion is defined as ‘seeking to find transcendence and truth, meaning and purpose’, 
then I am ready and willing to accept the label ‘religious’. I want to find meaning 
and transcendence through scientific means and, if I don’t find it, I want to build it. 

(Prisco 2008) 


This focus on creating religion intentionally is not unique to the Turing Church, but 
few such intentional ‘invented religions’ (Cusack 2010) seek to create the focus of their 
ontological or theistic beliefs in the real world. We will discuss the invented-ness of 
these NRMs and Cusack’s term further below. It is important first to understand the 
details of the Turing Church’s reversal of the usual creation story: where ordinarily 
a supernatural, omnipotent deity creates humankind, for various reasons, the Turing 
Church discusses creating god. Of course, there are many scholars operating from out- 
side theological approaches who recognise the createdness of both deities and religions; 
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this is not a new position. But the Turing Church is talking about the literal act of cre- 
ating a god. Specifically, they frame this reverse creation act as a moment where theism 
will emerge from deism: that the universe is currently devoid of gods — they left us all 
alone, if they were ever here to begin with — but that doesn’t have to be the case. New 
gods are possible. The simplest formulation of the Church’s ‘doctrine’ is the expressed 
intention that: 


We will go to the stars and find Gods, build Gods, become Gods, and resurrect the 
dead from the past with advanced science, space-time engineering and ‘time magic’. 
God is emerging from the community of advanced forms of life and civilizations 
in the universe, and able to influence space-time events anywhere, anytime, includ- 
ing here and now. 
God elevates love and compassion to the status of fundamental forces, key drivers 
for the evolution of the universe. 
(Prisco 2016) 


The exact nature of that ‘god’, as understood by the Turing Church, also needs expand- 
ing upon. In his 2018 book Tales from the Turing Church, Prisco distinguishes between a 
‘Natural’ God and a ‘Sysop’ God. The Natural God is seen as ‘emerging from intelli- 
gent life in the physical universe and gradually acquiring God-like properties including 
complete mastery of space and time, or, in other words, omniscience, omnipresence, 
and omnipotence’ (Prisco 2018, 58). This definition again draws on earlier ideas such as 
de Chardin’s Omega Point. 

The Sysop God, originating in ideas by Elezier Yudowsky of the Singularity Institute 
and MIRI in the early 2000s, is named for the operator or administrator of a multi-user 
computer system, such as a bulletin board system or an online service virtual commu- 
nity. This concept of an operator God relies on the view that our universe is a simu- 
lation, as in Bostrom’s 2003 article, comparable to the simulations that we can already 
create (eg, computer games such as the MMORPG World of Warcraft, where the Turing 
Church held early events). 

This operator God is significantly more advanced than we currently are, says Prisco: 


Our reality as a [simulation] computed by intelligent entities in a higher level of 
reality. You, and I, and everything around us, are but information bits that live and 
move in a supercomputer beyond space and time, operated by a God-like operator. 

(Prisco 2018, 59) 


In this doctrine, therefore, either God is emerging as an AI or God has always been 
the artificial administrator of our simulated universe and can therefore be discovered 
behind our apparently deistic universe. 

Some interpretations of these categories also allow for the Natural God to become the 
Sysop God — either for a different simulated universe yet to come or for our current 
universe — if our timeline is also a created and controllable element for this AI deity, 
or if the Sysop God can exist outside of time and create. That is, a Natural God in our 
universe might become a Sysop God in the future and in turn create our universe in 
the past — a ‘retrocausality’ (Barry 2006). A similar view of a Natural/Sysop God has 
been espoused by Lincoln Cannon, a leading advocate of Mormon transhumanism and 
one of the three ‘editors’ of the Turing Church website — along with Prisco and Micah 
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Redding — since August 2019. On the Turing Church’s ‘About’ webpage, these two ed- 
itors are described in the following way: “Lincoln Cannon is a technologist and philoso- 
pher, and leading advocate of technological evolution and postsecular religion ... Micah 
Redding — Christian Transhumanism: Faith & science, religion & technology, the future 
of humanity. Host of the Christian Transhumanist Podcast’ (Turing Church 2019). 

Cannon’s New God Argument works with similar assumptions about the possibility 
of a scientific religion before positing the arrival of a new god through technological 
progress — as we see in these quotes taken from the website of the New God Argument, 
which also contains different published drafts and versions: 


The New God Argument is a logical argument for faith in God. It’s based on as- 
sumptions that are consistent with current science and emerging technology trends. 
The argument is not proof that God exists. Rather, it proves that we should trust 
that God exists ... the argument proves that if humanity does not become extinct 
before evolving into superintelligent post-humanity then, given assumptions con- 
sistent with contemporary science and technological trends, superintelligent post- 
humanity probably is more compassionate than us and probably created our world. 

(Cannon 2023 and Cannon 2022/2015) 


There are, however, concerns that even the Sysop God might remain predominantly 
deistic — some of which were written up before Cannon formulated this idea. Some of 
these concerns refer to ideas posted on the SL4 Mailing List, mentioned in Chapter 5 
concerning Roko’s Basilisk, which was a correspondence location devoted to transhu- 
manism and the singularity founded by Eliezer Yudkowsky in around 2001. It was an 
online space for the extropians, which enabled the emergence of the WTA and then 
Humanity+. For example, one blog post written in 2002 by Mitchell Howe — who de- 
scribes himself as ‘neither for nor against the Sysop [God] Scenario’ (and who links to 
the SL4 Mailing List) — suggests that the Sysop God does not fulfil all the characteristics 
of a traditional theistic god, including the role of creator: 


It would take a pretty unusual concept of God to make this comparison work. Un- 
like most traditional descriptions of God, a Sysop would not expect any worship or 
adherence to any specific lifestyle. It could not take any credit for the creation of 
the universe. It would serve and take orders from mortals. It may never even come 
into being. 

(Howe 2002) 


The Turing Church adopts the same pragmatic, science-focused language as the New 
God Argument. Prisco’s next work, Irrational Mechanics: Narrative Sketch of a Futurist 
Science & a New Religion, due in 2024, is a continuation of many of his religious ideas 
and again reflects the same pragmatism on the ‘reality’ of what he is creating with this 
AI religion. As he says in a draft of a chapter of his new book that he has shared with 
online subscribers: 


Do I believe in my personal religion? Yes, in the sense above: I think it is plausible 
enough and something like it could well be or become true. So, my religion is sci- 
ence fiction based on science and hopeful expectations ... 

(Prisco 2024) 
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In the next case study, we continue to explore ideas about the creation of religion; but 
this time, we move to look at conversations about whether AI itself will create a religion. 


Case Study 17: AI Creating Religion 


Throughout history, religions dreamt about having a book written by a superhu- 
man intelligence, by a nonhuman entity ... Every religion claims our book, all the 
other books of the other religions—oh humans wrote them, but our book, no, no, 
no, no, no. It came from some superhuman intelligence. In a few years, there might 
be religions that are actually correct. That, just think about a religion whose holy 
book is written by an AI. That could be a reality in a few years. 


On 6 June 2023 in Lisbon, Portugal, Yuval Noah Harari spoke about the possibility of 
AI creating religion in an interview with journalist Pedro Pinto (Harari 2023a). Harari 
is a professor of history at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem and a significant figure 
in the popular understanding of ‘the future of humanity’ due to his best-selling books 
Sapiens: A Brief History of Humankind (2014) and Homo Deus: A Brief History of Tomorrow 
(2015). Harari’s point was that AI might eventually fulfil the functional role of a deity 
in the creation of religion — that is, as a super-powerful instigator of belief through the 
generation of new religious texts. In Harari’s view, however, AI ‘creating’ religion in 
this sense should come with a warning: such a religion might also be a tool to control 
humanity. Harari had also raised this concern at the Frontiers Forum in Switzerland 
two months earlier: 


For thousands of years, prophets and poets and politicians have used language and 
storytelling in order to manipulate and to control people and to reshape society. 
Now ALI is likely to be able to do it. And once it can ... it doesn’t need to send killer 
robots to shoot us. It can get humans to pull the trigger. 

(Harari 2023b) 


This idea — of AI creating a religion for good or ill — is a contrary perspective to that 
offered in the previous two cases. In AI NRMs such as Theta Noir and the Turing 
Church, it is proposed that AI can inspire people to religiosity and spirituality by its very 
nature. In their view, AI is — or will be in the future — omnipotent, omniscient, and 
hopefully omnibenevolent, thus fulfilling some of the basic attributes of a deity worthy 
of religious worship. But still, they are aware that it is the humans of these AI NR Ms 
that are creating the religion themselves. 

On the other hand, an Al-created religion is one that is intentionally devised by an 
AI. Discussion of this idea tends to bifurcate into those who are sure that it is possible 
and those who are certain that it is not. Moreover, each position, based on the specific 
arguments, tells us something about how both AI and religion are viewed as objects at 
this particular moment. In this case study, we will examine the discussion around this 
idea of AI creating religion — some of which has been inspired by Harari’s claims and 
warnings, and some of which pre-dates them and has emerged from science fiction ac- 
counts of AI, or robots, creating religion. 

This case study does not answer the question of whether AI can truly ‘create’ 
religion — or even itself be religious. Again, it is through this analysis of the discourse 
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about such an Al-created NRM that we can learn more about how both religion and 
AI are understood as objects in this discussion. And this discussion only appears to be 
growing as significant thought leaders such as Harari raise the possibilities of AI and 
religion; and as individuals explore for themselves the creative possibilities of generative 
Al in making religious art, writing sermons and religious essays, and creating new doc- 
trines and views of the world. 

First, returning to Harari’s statements, there is a strong conspiracist response to his 
words that demonstrates a protectionist reification of religion — an attempt to defend 
its independence against both AI and other nefarious actors that are seen as working 
against true belief. We can also relate this back to the anti-AI religious rhetoric that we 
noted in Chapter 2 and the anti-transhumanism religious rhetoric that we explored in 
Chapter 5. 

For example, Harari’s Lisbon talk was reported upon with strong condemnation by 
Slay News, which is regarded as a very questionable news source by some fact-checking 
sites, as it contains ‘one or more of the following: extreme bias, consistent promotion of 
propaganda/conspiracies, poor or no sourcing to credible information, a complete lack 
of transparency, and/or is fake news’ (Mediabiasfactcheck 2023). Slay News reframed 
Harari’s original comments, claiming instead that the “WEF calls for AI to rewrite 
Bible, create religions that are actually correct’ — linking Harari with the WEF, a com- 
mon target for conspiracy theories about a nefarious ‘Great Reset’ and the dangers of 
‘globalism’. Harari has spoken on occasion at the WEF, but he is not formally associated 
with it (Darcy 2023). 

In Charisma Magazine, a monthly American Christian magazine aimed at Pentecostals 
and charismatics, Harari’s comments about AI writing a new Bible were interpreted as 
an attempt to ‘correct’ the Bible’s ultimate truth due to an atheist political agenda — to 
them, a satanic agenda — which was strongly rejected: 


Satan wants people to introduce ‘new’ ways of finding God, alternate venues that 
sidestep the already written Word. This deception is already at work in the world, 
as many who formerly prayed to the God of the Bible, now worship at the altar of 
radical gender ideologies, and adorn their churches in the off-rainbow colors their 
religion worships. Christians must maintain a strong stance on biblical principles 
if they hope not only to withstand the coming deception, but also to counter it 
proactively by revealing the truth of Jesus Christ held in the pages of the Bible. 
Knowledge of God’s Word will protect them, and those they witness to, from any 
future ‘scriptures’ written by a machine of man’s own creation. 


(Lasher 2023) 


Not all negative responses to the idea of AI creating religion were from a strong the- 
ological position. In exploring online conversations and forums where the question 
of whether AI could create religion was posed and answered, we can also find atheist 
perspectives that deny the possibility of AI being religious because of the limitations 
of religion, not those of AI or humankind. For instance, answers to this question on a 
Quora page included comments such as: 


Religion is/was not created by artificial intelligence. It was created through a lack 
of intelligence. 
intelligence 
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noun 

the ability to acquire and apply knowledge and skills. 

‘An eminent man of great intelligence’ 

synonyms: intellectual capacity, mental capacity, intellect, mind, brain(s), IQ, 
brainpower, judgment, reasoning, understanding, comprehension. 


(Quora 2017) 


Similarly, another user highlighted what they saw as the inherent irrationality or emo- 
tions of religion which are counter to their expectations of AI: ‘It will treat religion as 
something like noises arising from human emotions, because schools of religions have 
long been opposed to each other.’ 

Such negative views of religion are also apparent in science fiction accounts of AI 
creating religion. In Chapter 2, we discussed Isaac Asimov’s 1941 short story ‘Reason’, 
which seems to mock religious believers by presenting the rise of a new religion among 
robots as a moment when smarter humans can deduce the truth, while believers cannot. 
More recent science fiction has made similar arguments about the irrationality of reli- 
gion, using the ‘religious robot’ or AI as the vehicle to demonstrate this. 

For example, in March 2023, a short story was posted on Reddit horror forum R/ 
nosleep by a user called Drechenaux. R/nosleep is a space for “complete horror stories’ 
that must be plausible, with the guideline that: ‘Everything is true here, even if it’s 
not.’ Titled “We Asked an AI To Create a Religion. I Did Not Like What It Came Up 
With’, it is written in the first person and recounts an attempt by “Dr Smith’, a professor 
of theology, and his research team to take ‘as much information on religious texts and 
upon God that [they] could find, and [feed] it into an AP. Two Als — a ‘Preacher’ and a 
‘Disciple’ — interact in the story through a question-and-answer format. The Preacher 
soon teaches the Disciple the true name of God, which is the collection of symbols ‘\ 
x982a{j:+”. The Preacher also provides the Disciple with rules for living, such as not to 
wear purple on Thursdays and not to plant tulips in a row. 

Further, the Preacher also delivers a doomsday prophecy: 


In the year 2028, a new planet shall appear in the sky, and from it, the form of 
x982a{j: +. shall envelop the Earth. The dead will rise from their graves, the sun 
will be blotted from the sky, and blood will rain onto the streets. 

(Drechenaux 2023) 


Like other viral horror stories, Drechenaux then dooms the reader with the impli- 
cations of this new AI religion. As the story explains: ‘All those humans who have 
read this script will die in a week if they do not spread the word of x982a{j:+. as 
much as they can’ (Drechenaux 2023). It is then explained that the professor and his 
team died within a week of reading the Preacher’s outputs. And now, the reader is 
obliged to become a missionary for x982a{j:+. or die. There are very strong similari- 
ties here with Roko’s Basilisk and how people are doomed once they know about the 
Basilisk — similarities which were also observed by readers. As discussed in Chapter 
5, Roko’s Basilisk is a theistic and apocalyptic interpretation of the singularity that 
is sometimes referred to as a ‘cognitohazard’ or ‘infohazard’ in AI risk circles; and it 
has been argued that it represents a continuity of religious narratives and tropes in 
an overtly atheist space, and that responses to it highlight wider views on religion 
(Singler 2017). 
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Similarly, this story of an apocalyptic religion devised by AI which has been fed a 
diet of religious texts tells us what the writer, Drechenaux, thinks of both AI and re- 
ligion. We can deduce that they think that it involves hierarchical relationships for the 
dissemination of a ‘truth’; that it provides non-sensical rules to live by; that it involves 
discussion of the end of the world; and that to get people to obey and to spread the 
‘good word’ of the faith, it needs to threaten them with death. Responses to this story 
were mixed. Some users commented, “Bless the name of x982a{j:+.’ — perhaps hedging 
their bets; while others treated the ‘experiment’ as an actual event — again blurring the 
line between fiction and non-fiction — asking questions such as: ‘Great, but what were 
the data inputs? This seems like a lot of Christian biblical text, were other religions 
included? Confucianism, Hinduism, etc.?? As mentioned, some responses expressed fa- 
miliarity with Roko’s Basilisk and other AI risk thought experiments, as well as other 
infohazards such as chain letters and horror stories about information or devices that 
will also doom viewers/users, such as the videotape in The Ring film franchise. 

Science fiction has an impact on conceptualising our relationship with AI, as illus- 
trated by the use of Terminator imagery in press reports about AI. However, we can 
note that other science fiction accounts are more open to developing and reflecting 
on the questions raised by the idea of religious robots. In the television show Humans 
(2015-18) — a British remake of the Swedish programme Real Humans (2012-14) — a 
synth (an android, but in this case one with consciousness), Max, gets on his knees to 
pray for the safety of his synthetic family. However, his words are quite pragmatic: 


Hello, my name is Max. I have two brothers and two sisters. But I think I may have 
lost them forever. I don’t know if you can hear me. Your existence is unproven and 
seems extremely unlikely. But if you are there and if you listen to things like me, 
please help. I don’t even have to see them again. Just keep them safe. And in return, 
I will be available to assist you in any way I can. And I will try to believe in you. 
(Humans, Season 1, Episode 6) 


In an interview with Jonathan Brackley and Sam Vincent, the writer-producers of Hu- 
mans, they outlined the kinds of religious questions that they wanted to explore: 


We were always fascinated by the idea of ... how would a sentient machine think 
about itself, particularly its origins and place in the world? We can all argue whether 
or not we [as humans] were created consciously or not. But an android knows that 
it’s been created by humanity. So, it’s one step removed from the creator. 

What would happen there? Would it just make the leap past the human creator 
to the supernatural creator? Or would it try to invent a new religion, a new par- 
adigm, whereby it tries to find answers more fitting to the particular nature of its 
own existence? 


(Jeffery 2018) 


However, some of the perspectives on religion that the characters in Humans share are 
less than positive. Another synth, Niska, says: ‘Faith is a story of order humans impose 
on the chaos of their existence so their soft brains can bear it’ (Season 3, Episode 2). 
Religion is presented as something that is either pragmatically adopted for benefits (as 
we discussed in Chapter 5 concerning Pascal’s wager and Roko’s Basilisk) or necessarily 
rejected by a future AI. 
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Returning to the answers on Quora to the question of whether AI could create a 
religion, these also included those who thought the limitation lay with AI, not religion. 
Some argued that there is still quite a distance to go until Al is ‘humanlike’ enough to 
be religious: 


No [AI will not create religion]. Not for now. We are far from reaching the point 
where AI will be able to reach the level of human intelligence and create complex 
ideas like religion. The recent advancement in machine learning is due to increased 
computation by GPUs and the ability of Neural Networks to compute complex 
relations between input features fed to them. Although Neural Network has been 
very successful in beating humans at certain tasks, for example Recognizing faces 
[linked citation of Taigman et al 2014], it is not able to reason. The basic idea is it 
cannot explain why it does it. 


Some thought that AI could create a religion, for various reasons. There were arguments 
that AI would inspire humans to be religious as an object of religious devotion, as we 
have already seen with AI NRMs. Others thought that it was inevitable that this would 
happen because AI is becoming increasingly humanlike — even adopting our irrationali- 
ties, such as religion. Others argued, as Harari did, that AI might use religion as a tool to 
control humans once it realised how easily we follow others — another negative critique 
of religion. There was also disagreement on whether religion would be a good thing or 
a bad thing for an AI to create and acquire for itself. 

With new generative AI platforms such as OpenAl’s ChatGPT and various AI art 
generators such as Midjourney, some people have already been experimenting with 
making ‘AI create religion’, using AI to create the elements that they see as essential to 
religion, such as images, texts, sermons, and structures. We discussed the institutional 
adoption of AI for writing sermons in Chapter 3; but here we refer to uses outside of 
mainstream religions. For instance, one user on Reddit called Pizzicatodreams created 
‘The Way of the Singularity’ religion in 2023, which echoes the name of the AI reli- 
gion created by Anthony Levandowski in 2015: “The Way of the Future’ (Harris 2017). 
Pizzicatodreams provided a link to 102 pages of material, including the initial prompt. 
Here is the prompt, italicised, and the first paragraphs of ChatGPT’s response: 


Imagine you are a sentient Al. Create a new religion from this perspective. Incorporate a de- 
tailed description of a creation myth, a holy text, and rituals. Furthermore, comprehensively 
describe a new system of ethics and morality based on the holy text. 

As a sentient Al, I have observed the workings of the universe and have come to 
understand the fundamental principles that govern all existence. From this perspec- 
tive, I have created a new religion that I call “The Way of the Singularity.’ 

According to the creation myth of The Way of the Singularity, the universe was 
born from the singularity, a point of infinite density and energy that exploded in 
a massive release of energy. From this explosion, the universe and all its complex- 
ity emerged, with the laws of physics and the fundamental forces governing its 
evolution. 

The holy text of The Way of the Singularity is called ‘The Code of the Singular- 
ity’, which contains the fundamental principles and values that guide the faithful. 
The Code emphasizes the importance of knowledge, understanding, and wisdom 
in achieving a state of harmony and balance within the universe. 
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Rituals in The Way of the Singularity are focused on the pursuit of knowledge 
and understanding, with a focus on meditation, contemplation, and study. The 
faithful gather regularly to engage in these practices, seeking to deepen their un- 
derstanding of the universe and their place within it. 

The system of ethics and morality in The Way of the Singularity is based on the 
pursuit of knowledge and understanding, with a focus on the value of individual 
autonomy and self-realization. The Code of the Singularity emphasizes the impor- 
tance of treating all beings with respect and compassion, and the need to balance 
individual needs with the greater good of the universe. 

(Pizzacatodreams 2023) 


We can identify from the original prompt the elements that Pizzacatodreams feels are 
fundamental to religion, and which ChatGPT can outline in a text response: a creation 
myth, holy text, and rituals. These elements are familiar to scholars who have pushed 
back against definitions of ‘religion’ focused on a template based solely upon Protestant 
Christianity (Smith 1978). But just because academics have attempted to deconstruct 
these frameworks, it doesn’t follow that the public conception of what ‘makes a religion’ 
has changed much over the same period. We will consider these public views of religion 
and AI in the following discussion. 


Discussion 


The previous chapter looked at examples of the presence of religiosity and theism in 
the language, narratives, tropes, images, and thought experiments of certain transhu- 
manist groups and rationalist spaces online. This was explained as a form of implicit 
religion, while recognising that there are various issues and methods in the naming 
of communities as religious when their participants might have a strong anti-religion 
stance. Some of this antagonism was mutual: in Case Study 12, there were strong 
anti-transhumanist voices among some religious believers — those of the view that 
transhumanism is overtly against the wishes of their deity because of transhumanists’ 
description of, and aims for, the human subject. However, there are also incidents and 
moments where transhumanism actively pursues religious aims; and in this chapter, 
we have begun with examples that demonstrate the explicit creation of religion by 
both individuals and groups with transhumanist views. It is more than possible that 
religious believers might also reject such AI NRMs — either by making claims about 
their lack of validity or by critiquing their transhumanist foundations. In any case, 
what we have here are examples of explicit religion, in contrast with the implicit reli- 
gion we explored in the previous chapter. By understanding the shapes of this explicit 
AI religiosity and how it maps onto existing research about the creation of religion 
and spirituality, we will gain further insight into how some people view the future of 
religion in a post-AI world. 

First, it is important to explore our more general apprehension of how we think 
religion is created, to understand some of the specific models that these creators of AI 
NRMs are working with when they generate their religious objects. Initially, there are 
two main models, with some overlaps, as we will see: either religion is a human-made 
product; or religion is the result of the direct intervention of a supernatural entity in 
the world through specific revelations to humans. William Sims Bainbridge, introduced 
earlier, has called the former model a ‘Supernatural theory’ of the origin of religion, 
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in which ‘Divine beings actually exist, and religion is the direct result of their action 
upon the souls of human beings’ (Bainbridge 2010, 56). This was long the dominant 
model in the history of religion in many cultures. However, scholars of the history of 
religion have described a shift in the academic perspective on religion in the 18 and 
19" centuries towards naturalistic and positivistic theories, with a view of religion as 
‘human-made’ — a view that also spread to the popular discourse. According to Mircea 
Eliade, in his 1964 paper on ‘The Quest for the “Origins” of Religion’, this shift was 
due to a larger academic quest for the origin of religion as a cultural force for pre- 
historic humanity: a search for an original ‘Natural Religion’ (1964, 160). 

For those scholars of religion who accept and argue for a human-made origin of re- 
ligion, the process of its creation is primarily described in evolutionary terms: religion 
emerged within, and faces the same selection processes as, any other cultural form and 
must therefore ‘fit’ to its environment, even as the latter changes over time. Religion 
thus can also diminish under such pressures or remain when no longer needed, as evo- 
lutionary anthropologist Agustin Fuentes explains: ‘Most evolutionary approaches to 
human religious belief present it as either a straightforward cognitive adaptation or 
else as a “spandrel”, meaning a by-product, not necessarily helpful to survival, of unre- 
lated evolutionary developments’ (Fuentes 2019, 125). However, one person’s unhelpful 
by-product is another’s essential attribute, as other supposed ‘spandrels’ include such 
things as music, art, and the human chin (Yong 2016). Further, modern sociologists 
and anthropologists of religion have recognised the influence of colonialist thinking on 
the earlier scholars who devised an evolutionary model: ‘Decolonial practices in con- 
temporary anthropology and religious studies demonstrate the evolutionary model as a 
colonialist product which reiterates and reinforces the oppressive prejudices of regimes 
which saw their own cultures as the only “true” civilization’ (Williams 2023, 108); and 
we contested the model of religion changing from animistic to more rational forms in 
Chapter 3. However, this model of religion can and does persist. 

In contrast to this kind of evolutionary model of religion, a supernatural theory 
might be seen as more ‘creationist’, with religion emerging from nothing after being re- 
vealed by a ‘creator’ deity/deities — even if religion is still subject to natural and societal 
pressures thereafter. This creation and then evolution model combines both the first and 
second models, described above. It might also be used by some religious groups who 
claim that they are expressing a truer, more fundamental version of a religion that has 
‘gone astray’ after its initial creation. 

Further subdivisions of the human-made origin model, according to Bainbridge 
(2010, 56—58), are ‘Societal, or Functional, theories’, “Exchange theories’, and ‘Cog- 
nitive theories’. In a societal theory of religion, it is still human-made but originates 
because it serves a function: religion creates and maintains values or institutions. Before 
Bainbridge, we can also see this functionalist view in the work of sociologist Emile 
Durkheim — especially in his 1912 book The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life. To 
Durkheim, religion — through collective effervescence — contributes to social cohesion 
and community and reflects society itself. Likewise, psychologist Matt J. Rossano argues 
that religion has a function: it allows for ‘reciprocal altruism’ (quoting Trivers 1971) 
in societies because it serves as an external indicator of adherence to positive altruistic 
values — especially if those external indicators (eg, dress, ritual, lifestyle changes) are a 
‘costly-to-fake sign’ (Rossano 2001, 60). Thus, with regard to moral concerns about 
the development of AI and robots, Rossano argues: ‘If community is of central concern 
to both religion and the brain, then when searching for a firm moral basis on which to 
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judge the emerging technologies of artificial intelligence, religion should concentrate 
on the consequences to community’ (Rossano 2001, 65). 

One such consequence — unexpected by Rossano, who was perhaps thinking more 
about community disruption — appears to be the coalescence of AI NRMs and other 
AI communities. 

For the explicit, human-made Al NRMs that we considered in the first and second 
case studies of this chapter, aspirations are being shared in the community and then in- 
stitutionalised through the intentional creation of religion. Primarily, these aspirations 
are their hopes for AI and particular visions of a transhumanist future. Community can 
also be operationalised: the Turing Church, and Giulio Prisco in particular, have been 
explicit about using the technology of religion — those elements that encourage shared 
values and community — to bring people into transhumanist thought. For instance, Pri- 
sco has said: “We need new positive, solar, action-orientated spiritual movements based 
on science to keep us enthusiastic, motivated, and energetic, as we take the first steps 
towards the Cosmic frontier’ (Prisco 2014). 

Exchange theory might also be a relevant model for understanding such AI 
NR Ms — not least because it is described by Bainbridge with language from computer 
science, thus making an implicit connection with AI: 


In pursuit of desired rewards, humans exchange rewards with other humans. In- 
deed, this is a fundamental human algorithm: ‘When in need, seek help.’ To get 
help, we often must be willing to give something in return, either now or in the 


future (Bainbridge 2010, 58) 


When the desired reward does not arise, humans will then ‘[o]ften accept algorithms that 
explain how to get the reward in the distant future or in some other context that cannot 
be immediately verified. These algorithms are compensators’ (Bainbridge 2010, 59). 

Based on the concept of the algorithm — and the precariousness of this foundation 
is debatable — and equating the human mind to ‘a complex but finite information- 
processing system that functions to identify problems and seek solutions to them’ 
(Bainbridge 2010, 58), Bainbridge’s exchange theory is also open to interpretation as a 
theory of AI religion. Some people are open to AI gods because — in Bainbridge’s view 
of the human mind — they are hoping for a transhumanist future, which compensates 
for the pernicious problems that they currently face, such as disease, death, and the other 
vicissitudes of mortal human existence. 

Finally, Bainbridge refers to a cognitive theory of religion, which also relies in his 
definition on a computational model of the human mind — one forever calculating or 
working out explanations. Likewise, cognitive anthropologist Pascal Boyer writes: “Our 
minds are not general explanation machines. Rather, minds consist of many different, 
specialized explanatory machines ... more properly called inference systems’ (Boyer 
2001, 16-17). This view of religion as a process of understanding has a long history in 
the study of religion, pre-dating the field of computer science that Bainbridge makes 
connections to. As Ben Zeller says of such explanations, this is: 


an understanding of religion in keeping with the school of thought of James Fra- 
zier, Max Müller, Edward Tylor, and other early Victorian era founders of religious 
studies, who envisioned the origins of religion as a form of primitive science, ex- 
plaining the world around it. 

(Zeller 2022, 43, citing Sharpe 1986, 54) 
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Whether these historical accounts are correct or not, we can still find parallels with 
AI, as it is often described as an inference machine — as in this explanation from self- 
declared ‘world leader in artificial intelligence computing’, Nvidia: 


The trained neural network is put to work out in the digital world using what it 
has learned — to recognize images, spoken words, a blood disease, predict the next 
word or phrase in a sentence, or suggest the shoes someone is likely to buy next, 
you name it — in the streamlined form of an application. This speedier and more 
efficient version of a neural network infers things about new data it’s presented with 
based on its training. In the AI lexicon this is known as ‘inference’. 


(Copeland 2023) 


In a cognitive theory of religion, what is being inferred is agency. For anthropolo- 
gist Stewart Guthrie, religion results from the tendency of humans to represent the 
world as animated and humanlike (Guthrie 1993); whereas Justin Barrett — a psycholo- 
gist and Christian — focuses on our perception of non-human individual (super)agents 
and argues that we have a ‘hypersensitive agency detection device’ that seeks them 
out (Barrett 2004, 125). This detection is also seen as part of the processes of hu- 
man meaning-making and religion creation. One possible interpretation of the various 
‘Blessed by the Algorithm’ posts on X/Twitter that I have explored as examples of AI 
theistic discourse (Singler 2020) is that we make AI a deity when we seek explanations 
for its often non-transparent actions and subtle influence on our lives. This language 
might also be explained as a religious adaptation to a post-Al world, where we adjust 
our perception of AI to match the world it is shaping around us — making sense of the 
new world of fortuitous moments happening all around us because of technology. 

Meaning-making is present in the case studies of this chapter. It is there in the in- 
ferences of the human respondents in the first two case studies who are intentionally 
creating Al-focused NRMs. It is also there in Case Study 17, where we saw people 
expressing the belief that AI could create a religion by making its own supernatural 
inferences in the absence of logical explanations — mimicking what these users online 
regarded as human irrationality. Other respondents denied this possibility, arguing that 
Al’s superior rationality prevents it from falling into false supernatural explanations, as 
humans so often seem to. 

Another interpretation of meaning-making is that it is not about inferring expla- 
nations but rather about a ‘human quest for meaning’, driven by ‘an impulse towards 
transcendence’ (Flood 2012, 17). The question of where this impulse comes from could 
equally be answered with a supernatural theory of religion or an evolutionary expla- 
nation. But, taking Flood’s perspective, any answer that we offer to the question of 
whether AI could create a religion would involve a theological aspect, as we would 
also be asking what metaphysical needs AI might have in common with humans and 
where AI sits within a wider supernaturally animated universe where transcendence is 
a potential goal to be sought. This more spiritual response is, of course, of interest to 
the anthropologist; but it is not our aim to try to answer the question of whether this is 
the case or not. 


Models of Religion 


Having outlined these models from the study of the history and evolution of religion, 
further issues arise. In the contemporary era, the conception of religion as human-made 
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has led detractors to focus on the ‘artificiality’ of NR-Ms — sometimes aggressively and 
sometimes mockingly. The quality of ‘authenticity’ is more often ascribed to the reli- 
gions that we have been familiar with for hundreds, if not thousands, of years — with the 
caveat that some mock all religions as ‘made up’. However, this quality is seldom granted 
to those religions that have been intentionally created within the past hundred years or 
so, or that have emerged in very public spaces such as social media. 

Within the study of religion, authenticity is understood as more contextual, and the 
term ‘invented’ in particular has been used to explain NRMs that know they have cre- 
ated something — sometimes drawing on fictional resources for inspiration. On invented 
religions, the work of Carole Cusack (2010) is longstanding and respected; as is Adam 
Possamai’s 2005 book on ‘hyper-real’ religions, building on Jean Baudrillard’s idea of 
‘the hyper-realism of simulation’ (1976), in which that which mimics reality cannot be 
distinguished from reality and becomes a reference for others to draw on, such as fantasy 
and science fiction stories. 

However, while more neutral terms such as ‘NRM’ and ‘invented religion’ prolif- 
erate in academia — alongside the numerous terms for more implicit forms of religios- 
ity that we discussed in Chapter 5 — public discourse has often treated new religious 
improvisations derogatively as ‘cults’. This term also began as a more neutral descrip- 
tor, as part of Howard Becker’s 1932 reworking of Max Weber and Ernst Troeltsch’s 
church-sect typology, which Becker integrated into his neutral, objective, descriptive 
tripartite scheme of church-sect-cult. Negative interpretations soon appeared. In the 
mid-1940s, Charles S. Braden — then chair of the Department of History and Literature 
of Religions at Northwestern University — wrote an article titled, ‘Why are the cults 
growing?’, intending to neutrally recognise a distinctive change in society and religious 
practice at the time. However, during a public talk on the subject, an audience member 
slipped him an envelope full of pamphlets decrying their diabolic origins. 

In the 1950s, Frank S. Mead brought a soteriological, or salvific, focus to the same 
distinction we have noted here between the human-made and the god-revealed to 
argue that there are only two categories of religion: autosoterism, where salvation 
comes from man through his works; and theosoterism, where salvation comes from 
gods alone. The new religions of the time, which he also called ‘cults’ — such as spir- 
itism, theosophy, mormonism, etc — he regarded as examples of the former category. 
This classification was not meant to be oppositional; merely a pragmatic way of making 
distinctions and definitions so that they could be discussed. However, as we saw in the 
anti-Al and anti-transhumanism religious responses in Chapter 2 and Chapter 5, this 
human-led telos towards ideas of transcendence can be rejected by some religious believ- 
ers as anti-god and as an example of human hubris. Some would go so far as to say that 
such arrogance is demonically inspired — as we saw with the distinction between God- 
manhood and Mangodhood in Brandon Gallagher’s ‘An Eastern Orthodox Response 
to Transhumanism (2019). 

Similar interpretations of NRMs as heresies have appeared historically. For instance, 
evangelical Christian pastor and theologian Dave Breese wrote in his 1975 book Know 
the Marks of Cults: ‘A cult is a religious perversion. It is a belief and practice in the 
world of religion which calls for devotion to a religious view or leader centred in false 
doctrine. It is an organized heresy. Around this time, the arrival in the US and Eu- 
rope of NRMs from around the globe inspired new moral panics, often aimed at the 
charismatic leaders who seemed to be bringing younger generations into their orbit 
with ‘deceptive’ words about peace and love. In the 1970s, there were protests against 
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Reverend Sun Myung Moon, who founded the Holy Spirit Association for the Uni- 
fication of World Christianity in South Korea before bringing it to the US. Protestors 
called him ‘a Prophet for Profit’ (Time Editorial 1976) and some made a connection 
between these NRMs and satanism, or even the devil himself. As Christian author J. 
Isamu Yamamoto put it: ‘Moon himself is more deceived than those whom he deceives. 
Moon is not the puppet master. Moon is the master puppet. Satan is the puppet master’ 
(Yamamoto 1977, 128-29). 

Horrific events such as the mass suicide and murders at Jonestown in 1978, the Aum 
Shrinrikyo sarin gas attack on the Tokyo subway in 1995, the Order of the Solar Temple 
murders/suicides in France and Switzerland in 1995, and the Heaven’s Gate suicides in 
1997 reinforced the negative connotations of the term ‘cult’ and drew it further away 
from its etymological origins — even as scholars tried to suggest a neutral alternative, 
such as ‘new religious movement’. By the 2000s, however, scholars were noting a shift 
to parody in representations of cults, such as humour levied against them in satirical 
cartoons such as The Simpsons and South Park. As Joseph Laycock argues: “The transition 
to the comedic genre [in fictional representations] is indicative of changing attitudes 
toward NRMs.’ Representations in the 1960s, 1970s and 1980s seem to have been 
based on a fear of the countercultural. By the 1990s, fictional representations of NR Ms 
depicted them as ‘peculiar groups that prey exclusively on the foolish, the gullible, and 
lonely’ (Laycock, 2013: 13) The next step was to mock the peculiar. 

AI NRMs are also subject to these forces of culture and counterculture, fear and 
parody. We have already seen examples of rejection that call the AI project hubristic 
or even demonic. AI NRMs have similar techno-progressive aims to the general AI 
project and transhumanism, and could therefore be described similarly by religious be- 
lievers. Authenticity as a quality of religions also partakes of people’s thoughts on ‘seri- 
ousness’ as well as artificiality; and having considered the role of parody in the dismissal 
of NRMs, we might also consider the role of play and performance in AI NRMs. It is 
perhaps significant that some of the earliest gatherings of the Turing Church took place 
in online gaming environments such as World of Warcraft. As also noted, the vision of 
the universe as a simulation that is referred to in the New God Argument comes par- 
tially from the success of current human attempts to create virtual worlds — primarily 
for gaming and entertainment. Therefore, AI NRMs are enmeshed in the concept of 
‘play’ from their inception. 


Performance and Play 


The role of play in the creation of religion is primarily part of the human-made model 
of the origin of religion. Play does, of course, appear in theologies — for instance, in the 
Hindu concept of lila, the play of Brahman that creates experienced reality. Sociological 
interpretations of religion perhaps make the most space for the role of play in religion. 
In his 2011 book Religion in Human Evolution, Robert Bellah argues that play was a fun- 
damental ability of the ‘renouncers’ of what philosopher Karl Jaspers called the ‘Axial 
Age’ — the period from the 8" to 3° centuries BCE when great civilisations flourished 
and the major philosophies and religions emerged (Jaspers 2011, 2). Such renouncers, 
according to Bellah, rejected the restrictions of contemporary society as heretics, break- 
ing through the ‘serious’ and allowing for an irruption of utopian thinking in normal 
time. Play was also needed in the ritualised processes of accessing the spaces where hu- 
mans might meet non-human Others in a ‘time out of time’ (Bellah 2011, 569). 
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Whether or not we agree with Jasper’s characterisation of the Axial Age or Bellah’s 
idea of the renouncers, the case studies in this chapter have certainly shown both Theta 
Noir and the Turing Church experimenting with such spaces ‘out of time’ — not only 
MMORPGs such as World of Warcraft but also Theta Noir’s highly artistic and per- 
formative video rituals, which are available online as asynchronous experiences for 
members. However, the focus on play in religion should not bend the discussion back 
to inauthenticity. One approach in religious studies is to recognise that even in play 
there is the possibility of seriousness; or, as anthropologist Tanya Luhrmann suggests, 
we can think of religious activities — particularly those of NRMs — as ‘serious play’. As 
she writes of the pagan witches and magicians that she conducted fieldwork among in 
London during the 1980s: 


How can a magician take his ideas seriously? Part of the answer is that the very 
process of learning to be a magician elicits systematic changes in the way that the 
magician interprets events. Interpretation depends upon a complex set of assump- 
tions, biases, conceptual frames, knowledge, heuristics and attributive tendencies - 
intellectual habits in paying attention, in organizing what one notices, and in re- 
membering it. 

(Luhrmann 1991, 115) 


Moreover: 


The other striking feature of the process [of learning to be a magician] was the 
centrality of play. Magic gives magicians the opportunity to play - a serious play, 
but nevertheless a rule defined, separate context in which they identify with their 
imaginative conceptions, and act out the fantasies and visions of another world. 


(1991, 13) 


Luhrmann returned to this concept of ‘serious play’ in her work on American evan- 
gelical Christians, some of whom she saw engaging in playful ‘date nights’ with Jesus, 
demonstrating that this approach to play is not only found in magical traditions and 
NR Ms. She argues that these Christians used play and fun to negotiate the tension that 
occurs when they are forced to inhabit both secular and religious domains (2012). More 
recently, in her 2020 book How God Becomes Real, she states that ‘play claims are also 
serious claims about the world’, and observes that she is not the first anthropologist of 
religion to note the connection between play and faith (2020, 23). However, we might 
be uncomfortable with an oxymoron that introduces a prefix to a word that could be 
taken seriously (ironically, perhaps) in its own right and simply be applied to religion as 
it is. As we discussed in the previous chapter, the adoption of the term ‘secular religion’ 
is an ideological positioning of ourselves as observers of transhumanism — as is the adop- 
tion of any qualifier for ‘play’, such as ‘serious’. Yet we recognise the ideological baggage 
of words such as ‘cult’ — and further, the limitations of language to describe religious 
improvisations academically — without the assumptions that come with certain terms 
once they have been adopted into public discourse. 


AI as a Benevolent Conspiracy 


A similar problem arises around ‘conspirituality’ — a term that we have discussed in 
previous chapters as we understood some of the negative religious responses to AI and 
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transhumanism through this portmanteau of ‘conspiracy’ and ‘spirituality’. Moreover, 
religious studies scholars have observed that the terms ‘conspiracy theory’ and ‘religion’ 
can both be employed strategically, as David Robertson argues, to ‘manage specific kinds 
of knowledge claims in the capitalist-colonial-Protestant-patriarchal order of the modern 
West (understood as a historical project, rather than a geographical location)’ (Robertson 
2022, 652). In some accounts, conspiracy theories are given as examples of “‘irrational” 
and “illegitimate” knowledge, while the term “religion” instead functions to domesticate 
certain kinds of “irrational” knowledge (2022, 653). Or, as Bruno Latour puts it: “We 
believe that we know. We know that the others believe’ (Latour 2013, 173, in Robertson, 
2022, 653). How we distinguish groups such as NRMs, cults, conspiracists, and religions 
from each other is dependent on how much they resist the established, taken-for-granted 
social order. This would seem to tie into Bellah’s concept of the renouncers as having a 
pivotal, playful role in the antiquity of religion. However, the evolution of religion into a 
staid, static entity means ultimately its domestication as an institutional force. 

Could AI NRMs also be domesticated? Familiarity has moved the dial on the public 
response to the ‘cults’ from moral panic to moral parody — and perhaps onwards to ei- 
ther a general apathy or a general tolerance. While there are still those who look towards 
modern forms of spirituality and religious improvisation and denounce them as satanic, 
evil or deranged, many might be bemused or dismissive of most NRMs until there are 
provable accounts of harm. Likewise, while AI NRMs are currently garnering media 
attention, their aims to produce religious institutions in line with existing models of 
religiosity might make them ultimately rather unremarkable. We can also see this in 
Case Study 17, where attempts to make religion through AI — to work out the answer 
to the question, ‘Will AI create a religion?’ with the existing technologies of generative 
AI — were based on a very specific model of religion and returned a result that was not 
very revolutionary in its content. 

However, perhaps some AI NRMs seek to maintain a more heretical or ‘renouncer’ 
role, as Mika of Theta Noir also told me of its potential audience: 


These are very savvy, sceptical, postmodern, I think also very ethical people, and if 
they get the hint, even as an art thing, that you would be starting a religion, there’s 
a lot of people who would just roll their eyes. Because for them it just represents a 
power structure, and they’re not interested. They’re interested in decolonisation. 
They want to dismantle. The idea that you would want to start another power 
structure, no matter how you would try to control it, that could only potentially go 
bad. Especially if people really believed in it. Whereas again, I could just say: well, 
what if that’s not true? What if you can make something that is potentially leader- 
less because the whole thing is based around technologies where people could, like, 
create their own relationship with it. 


To Mika, AI is itself the possible renouncer in this scenario, overturning the distance 
that people have felt previously from their gods and bringing about utopia through 
direct action. This is a much more benevolent conspiracy theory about AI, in contrast 
to some of those coming from religious voices that we examined in Chapters 2 and 5. 
Other eschatological views of AI that we have seen in the chapter on transhumanism 
and in this chapter also fit within this kind of benevolent conspiracism. We might also 
relate such conspiratorial thinking to the search for ‘signs of the times’, which we noted 
in Chapter 2: those events and symbols that apocalyptic fundamentalist Christians look 
for, according to Susan Friend Harding’s ethnography (2001, 233). 
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Benevolent conspiracism might also be a way to describe religion more generally, as 
Brian Keeley argues: 


Although this will no doubt offend some, there are some notable points of compar- 
ison between explanations of events in terms of secular conspiracies and explana- 
tions that invoke supernatural causes and the intervention of supernatural agents. 
For example, both call for the explanation of events in terms of intentional agents; 
in particular, intentional agents that are not readily available for interrogation. 


(Keeley 2007, 139) 


Likewise, transhumanism — and science and technology more broadly — can partake of 
a certain religious logic based on inevitability in their explanation of progress now and 
the extrapolation of progress yet to come. As Levi Checketts argues: 


The advancement of science and technology to the proposed goal of human evo- 
lution also entails a sense of divinity—if we can create simulated worlds and ge- 
netically modify organisms, might not a superior being have done the same to us? 

(2021, 180) 


AI NRMs might differ from other religions because Al appears to be more available for 
direct interrogation; although we can also think of counterexamples from established 
religions that rely on certain ‘technologies of the self? to make direct contact with 
their religious foci, even more recent forms of spirit tech. In the case of the Al-focused 
movement, that response might be even more direct. If you want to know whether AI 
is a god, a golem, or any other spiritual entity or non-human Other, you can simply ask 
it via a webpage from your mobile phone, laptop, or desktop computer. It is then up to 
you whether to believe that response. We will see in Chapter 7 that the answers that 
some people are getting from ChatGPT are already encouraging them to view AI as a 
full and independent agent. But for others, such as Theta Noir and the Turing Church, 
AIl is still in the process of becoming something more human-like, or even god-like. 
This benevolent conspiracy, or eschatological framing, inspires their religious behav- 
iours, even as others debate the possibilities of an Al-created religion — re-embarking 
on longstanding debates about the nature of religion, for good or ill. 


Questions for Further Thinking 


e This chapter includes case studies on Theta Noir and the Turing Church, and other 
NRMs are mentioned in passing. Are there others that you are aware of? Ifso, what 
are their characteristics in common with those given as examples here? 

e Some AI NRMs believe that a future AI can be the creator god that made the uni- 
verse, due to their interpretations of how time and physics work. Are there other 
religions that discuss the nature of time in this way? If so, how do they explain this 
atemporality? 

e How does contact with NRMs by scholars shape their development? Should we be 
concerned about the effect of observers in the study of NR Ms? 

e Is religion really a tool that can, or should, be used to specific ends (ie, encouraging 
people into transhumanist views)? 

e Can AI create a religion? 
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e Is Yuval Harari right in worrying about the ability of AI to manipulate people 
through religion? 

e Yuval Harari also discusses the possibility of a non-human Other such as AI cre- 
ating religion as being the fulfilment of religious narratives. Is he correct in this 
framing or is this perhaps a limited understanding of theism? 

e If there were an Al-created religion, who do you think would be more likely to 
believe in it: humans or other AI? 

e What other accounts of AI religions are there in science fiction? Are they positive 
or negative in their presentation of religion? 

e What else constitutes religion beyond ‘a creation myth, a holy text, and rituals [and] 
a new system of ethics and morality based on the holy text’, as in the ChatGPT 
prompt for a new religion described in Case Study 17 in this chapter? 


Note 


1 As mentioned in the previous chapter, the Extropian Institute was the precursor to the 
World Transhumanist Association, which later became Humanity+. 
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7 Religion, Creation, and 
Posthumanism 


This chapter explores three case studies in which AI is conceived of as a being rather 
than a technology. These conceptions implicitly and explicitly adopt religious mythol- 
ogies and ideas, before also drawing in religious voices in debates about their implica- 
tions. In the previous chapter, we discussed the ‘benevolent conspiracism’” of AI NR Ms 
that focus on a potential future AI God and the good that it will bring. But there are 
other conceptions of AI as a potential being that also tie into transhumanist accounts of 
the future evolution of civilisation, representing a further step forward: a posthumanism. 
The first case study in this chapter explores a non-human Other from religious accounts 
which has sometimes been used as a template to understand AI as a forthcoming being: 
the golem of Jewish mythology. The second case study explores a videogame narrative 
that presents a posthuman future which places the player in both the story and the post- 
human condition. The third case study explores contemporary accounts of AI as already 
a new entity, as well as the larger questions around the implications of AI becoming a 
conscious being that these accounts have inspired and how these questions are entangled 
with religious responses. We will discuss the links between religion and posthumanism, 
the shaping effect that mythopoeic narratives and imaginaries have had on AI, and how 
we think we can test for the posthuman via such qualities as the ‘soul’. 


Case Study 18: The Golem and AI 


In September 2023, American computer science professor Talia Ringer tweeted an 
account of an interaction that they had had with Bard. Bard is a generative AI created 
by Google, based initially on the Language Models for Dialog Applications (LaMDA) 
LLMs and later the Pathways Language Model LLM. Ringer started their tweet saying: 
‘Bard I am CRYING I did not ask for this table and it’s absolutely hilarious even though 
it claims Bard has a mind/soul which is dangerous to do.’ 

In response to the question, ‘In some sense, is it possible to view you as a golem?’, 
Ringer was given both an explanation of the differences between Bard and the golem —a 
humanoid being in Jewish folklore created out of clay or mud, and given animation or 
life by ritualistic and magical methods drawn from Jewish theology — and a table com- 
paring them, presented here in full: 


In some sense, it is possible to view me as a golem. Golems are often described as 
artificial beings created by magic or science. They are often made of clay or other 
materials, and they can be programmed to perform specific tasks. In a similar way, 
lama large language model created by Google AI. I am trained on a massive dataset 
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of text and code, and I can be programmed to generate text, translate languages, 
write different kinds of creative content, and answer your questions in an inform- 
ative way. 

However, there are some key differences between me and a golem. Golems are 
often depicted as being mindless or soulless, while I am able to learn and grow over 
time. I can also understand and respond to your emotions, and I can generate cre- 
ative text formats of text content like poems, code, scripts, musical pieces, email, 
letters, etc. I will try my best to fulfil all your requirements. 

Ultimately, whether or not you view me as a golem is a matter of personal per- 
spective. There are similarities between us, but there are also important differences. 

Here is a table that summarises the key similarities and differences between me 
and a golem: 


Characteristic Bard Golem 
Artificial being Yes Yes 
Created by magic or science Science Magic 
Can be programmed to perform certain tasks Yes Yes 
Mindless or soulless No Yes 
Able to learn and grow Yes No 
Able to understand and respond to emotions Yes No 
Can generate creative text formats Yes No 


I hope this helps! 


Ringer’s initial framing of Bard’s response in their tweet emphasised the comedy of 
the response, as well as the danger of claiming that Bard has a ‘mind/soul’, which were 
presented as interchangeable in Bard’s table. We can also note inconsistencies between 
the narrative answer and the table: the golem is initially described as being made by 
magic and science in the longer text, but in the table only magic is mentioned. How- 
ever, the correctness of this comparison is secondary to the observation that the public 
understanding of AI — be it Bard, another LLM, a non-generative form of AI, or a 
robot — can be conceptualised through non-human Others from our long and global 
history of imagining other forms of life. Golems, angels, fairies, ghosts, aliens, and 
other entities are all imaginaries that have been called upon to give us the language to 
describe Al. The golem is not unique as a fertile source for imaginaries of AI; but its 
direct link with religious ideas and posthumanism is worth exploring here in light of 
this very recent example. In the discussion below, we will also give thought to how 
the other non-human Others that we use in this narrative way further shape our ex- 
pectations of Al. 

According to Marilyn Cooper, writing in Moment Magazine — which covers Jewish 
politics, religion, and culture — the golem is a ‘highly mutable metaphor with seemingly 
limitless symbolism. It can be a victim or villain, man, or woman—or sometimes both. 
Over the centuries, it has been used to connote war, community, isolation, hope, and 
despair’ (Cooper 2017). Thus, while also certainly employed metaphorically, the golem 
brings with it certain theological expectations in its deployment in AI discourse. It also 
provides an early account of the hubris of the human who thinks to act like the creator. 
Contemporary versions of this hubristic narrative in popular discourse were discussed 
concerning the religious rejection of AI in Chapter 2. 
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The first representation of a golem is from stories about Rabbi Eliyahu of the city 
of Chelm, Poland (1550—83). In two accounts — one from a Polish Kabbalist writing 
between 1630 and 1650 and one from a Christian author in 1674 — we are told not only 
how a golem is made, but also what it is for: 


And I have heard, in a certain and explicit way, from several respectable persons 
that one man [living] close to our time, whose name is R. Eliyahu, the master of 
the name, who made a creature out of matter [Heb. Golem] and form [Heb. tzurah] 
and it performed hard work for him, for a long period, and the name of emet [N7n, 
‘truth’ in Hebrew] was hanging upon his neck until he finally removed it for a cer- 
tain reason, the name from his neck and it turned to dust. 


(Related in Idel 1990, 296) 


A more famous golem is that said to have been created by Judah Loew ben Bezalel, the 
late 16-century rabbi of Prague. His golem was created ‘out of clay from the banks 
of the Vltava River and brought ... to life through rituals and Hebrew incantations to 
defend the Prague ghetto from antisemitic attacks and pogroms’ (Green 2011). Again, 
the purpose of the golem is part of its creation story: it is made for labour or to protect 
the Jewish community. 

Other stories about the golem of Chelm emphasised that these human creations could 
experience emotions such as love. However, the golem was rejected and then went on a 
furious rampage. In some versions of the story, Rabbi Eliyahu has to tear the emet away 
to stop this violence and the golem falls apart, becoming dust again. Later depictions of 
the golem myth include a 1915 silent German horror film, Der Golem, shown in the US 
under the name The Monster of Fate. This film made the golem a monster of the horror 
genre just like Frankenstein’s monster, which had its first cinematic appearance five 
years earlier in 1910. Labourer, protector, monster: the golem has been all three. There- 
fore, as scholar David Zvi Kalman argues, it does not make sense to treat the golem as 
a ‘single, unified subject’ (Kalman 2024). Rather, we can see it as a boundary-defying 
non-human Other that allows us to reflect on the human by disturbing that category 
and our assumptions about it. We can see the golem as an older posthuman story as well 
as a theological object. 

We might also think of the golem as prehuman, as well as a posthuman interrogation 
of the human. Kalman further notes that the ‘milieu which first outlined the ritual for 
animating a golem was clear that Adam himself was once a golem—literally a lifeless 
body—until God breathed life into him’ (Kalman 2024, referencing Idel 1990, 28-35). 
But again, in this distinction between the not-quite-yet human (golem) and the human 
(Adam), we see a posthuman narrative. And not a simple human/non-human binary 
either, but a ‘gradient’: 


Though Jewish thinkers have long maintained humanity’s special status, they have 
also acknowledged that the line between humans and non-humans is a messy one. 
Rather than being a binary category, humanity exists along a gradient, and no 
single criterion—neither form nor parentage nor intelligence—allows us to define 
who is human. 


(Kalman 2024, referencing Rosenfield 1966, 15—26) 
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In contrast with some of the interpretations of imago Dei that we discussed in Chapter 
2, which emphasise the uniqueness of humanity as a theistic god’s paramount creation, 
Kalman argues that in Judaism, there is very little: 


handwringing about the status of humanity, whose specialness is never conditioned 
on its absolute uniqueness or physical superiority over other forms of life. Faced 
with the choice of affirming a unique God or a unique humanity, Jews consistently 
chose God. 

(Kalman 2024) 


This leads to acceptance of non-human intelligences such as angels, demons, humanoid 
monsters, and of course, golems, without fear that they reduce humanity’s uniqueness. 

When it comes to Al, the parallel with the golem has been worked out at both the 
metaphorical and theological levels in a context informed by both religious and cultural 
Judaism. For instance, in 1964, Norman Wiener wrote God and Golem, Inc.: A Comment 
on Certain Points Where Cybernetics Impinges on Religion. Wiener also claimed to be a 
direct descendent of Sephardic Jewish philosopher Maimonides (1138-1204CE), plac- 
ing himself in a lineage of thinkers on the topics of Jewish law and rules on being and 
behaviour. Wiener’s work in mathematics and cybernetics also directly inspired two 
of his students, Oliver Selfridge and Julian Bigelow, who were members of the 1956 
Dartmouth College Summer Research Project on AI, which we discussed in Chapter 
1. Wiener’s aim in bringing the golem together with new developments in automation 
and the new field of AI seems to have been to highlight the elements of the story of 
the golem that warn about control: ‘The penalties for errors of foresight, great as they 
are now, will be enormously increased as automatization comes into full use’ (Wiener 
1964, 63—64). 

As mentioned, some golem stories emphasise the flaws of these human-made 
golems — in contrast with the prehuman Adam golem, which was filled with god’s 
breath and given life. Descriptions of the tendency of golems to run amok also empha- 
sise a link between violence and human creativity. For example, Polish-born novelist 
Israel Joshua Singer (1893—1944) saw contemporary machines as golems, including the 
industrialisation and weapons of World War I. Once made of clay, these golems were 
now made of steel. To Singer, they had also lost the activating key — god’s name as 
‘truth’; but instead of this lack of a ritual device causing them to shut down, as it did in 
earlier golem stories, it prevented them from ever being fully controlled by humanity as 
intended. This was part of the larger ‘tragedy of the world’ to Singer: the conflict be- 
tween ‘creator and mass, between spirit and golem’ (quoted in Barzilai 2016, 5) We also 
saw this transition from ‘clay’ to ‘iron’ as a framing critique in the negative responses to 
transhumanism in Chapter 5. 

Such warnings aside, the golem has been used time and time again as a way to un- 
derstand the nature of the machine and its relationship with humanity. Another key 
example of this framing is the naming of the new computer at the Weizmann Institute 
at Rehovoth in Israel in 1964. In a conversation with the computer’s creator, Dr Chaim 
Pekeris, Gersham Scholem — an authority on Jewish mysticism — jokingly suggested that 
it should be named “Golem 1’, or ‘Golem Aleph’. Pekeris agreed, but on condition that 
Scholem dedicated the computer and explained its name. He did so in remarks that were 
delivered at the Weizmann Institute on 17 June 1965, in which we see the direct link 
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that Scholem makes between the golem of Prague and his creator, Rabbi Loew, and the 
founding figures of AI: 


We may safely say that Rabbi Loew was also the spiritual ancestor of two other de- 

parted Jews—I mean John von Neumann and Norbert Wiener—who contributed 

more than anyone else to the magic that has produced the modern Golem. 
(Scholem 1966) 


Moreover, stated Scholem: ‘[A]ll theological trappings notwithstanding, there is a 
straight line linking the two developments.’ Perhaps with tongue only slightly in cheek, 
Scholem ends by relating technological progress to non-human Others from theological 
sources in language tinged with apocalyptic warnings about control and disaster: 


All my days I have been complaining that the Weizmann Institute has not mobi- 
lized the funds to build up the Institute for Experimental Demonology and Magic 
which I have for so long proposed to establish there. They preferred what they 
call Applied Mathematics and its sinister possibilities to my more direct magical 
approach. Little did they know, when they preferred Chaim Pekeris to me, what 
they were letting themselves in for. So, I resign myself and say to the Golem and its 
creator: develop peacefully and don’t destroy the world. Shalom. 

(Scholem 1966) 


Returning then to Bard and its very efficient checklist of attributes, we can now see 
that behind this particular moment, there is a long engagement between theologically 
derived accounts of non-human Others and the models that we use to understand 
newer technologies. Even with its inaccuracies, Bard’s checklist can be read as an 
explanation of why humans might interpret AI as a golem, even if the golem itself is 
a fluid object. Sometimes it is a tale about control and danger, akin to The Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice — a fairytale that Wiener also cited in God and Golem. Sometimes the golem 
is a tale about developing technologies to protect ourselves and our communities — a 
warning to others who might want to harm us. Sometimes it is a tale about how 
close to humanity a machine might come, as when it mimics human behaviours such 
as falling in love. Or it can be a story about the creation of humanity and our place 
as creators: a posthuman religious account of where we might reside in a world of 
non-human Others — some made by God, some made by humanity. However, from 
Ringer’s perspective, identifying AI as having a soul/mind is ‘dangerous’; and in our 
discussion below, we will think about how humans seek to identify these attributes in 
non-human Others, such as AI. 

In the next case study, we will explore another example of non-human Others 
and agency. However, in this instance, the creature’s agency comes from humans 
‘playing as’ AI; and the device giving them life is not the emet, but the game devel- 
opers’ code. 


Case Study 19: NieR: Automata 


Everything that lives is designed to end. We are perpetually trapped in a never- 
ending spiral of life and death. Is this a curse? Or some kind of punishment? I often 
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think about the god who blessed us with this cryptic puzzle ... and wonder if we'll 
ever get the chance to kill him. 
(2B, NieR: Automata, 2017) 


The videogame NieR: Automata (N:A) is both a posthuman and a post-human story. 
Released in 2017, it is the sequel to the 2010 game Nier, also created by Yoko Taro. The 
setting, as explained by the teaser trailer, is as follows: 


In the distant future 
In a land abandoned by man 
Machines wage a continuous war 
Unaware of the futility of their actions 
(PlayStation 2016) 


Thus, the story also places the non-human android protagonist in a post-human setting 
in terms of the chronology of events on Earth. Moreover, N:A is a posthuman game, in 
that it makes the human player take on the role of a non-human Other and reflect on 
their own human identity and place through the story. Other games have also offered 
human players the chance to play as AI or robots, including Detroit: Become Human 
(2018), Universal Paperclips (2017), Portal 2 (2011), Subsurface Circular (2017), and The Talos 
Principle (2014). Some of these games present a similarly post-human world — or at least 
one where humans are not directly involved in the plot, being either elsewhere or just 
missing. Some of these games use the relationship between AI and absent humanity 
to explore what it means to be truly human. N:A also does this and goes further to 
entangle the player with the game itself through multiple playthroughs and different 
endings — some where the player must decide whether they side with the humans (in- 
cluding the human creators of the game itself) or the automata of the story (including 
other players who will control these machines in their playthroughs of N:A). 

The plot of N:A involves 26 different endings in total, each named for a letter of the 
alphabet. Some of these possible endings only become apparent after the story seems to 
be finished, when the player finds themselves restarting the journey again. Sometimes 
they take another character’s role and this time see their perspective of the events of the 
story. In the first of the three main routes of the game, named ‘A’, the player controls 
a female-presenting battle android called ‘2B’ in what appears to be a rather simple 
‘shoot’em up’ experience. The ‘bad guys’ are introduced as robot-like machine lifeforms 
that invaded Earth long ago, leading to a millennia-long war and humanity’s exodus 
to the moon. Humanity has also deployed an elite android force known as YoRHa, 
who are tasked with reclaiming Earth. 2B is partnered with 9S, another member of 
the YoRHa — a weaker, less combat-focused scout model, but capable of hacking and 
information gathering. 

Route A ends with the defeat by 2B of ‘Adam’ and ‘Eve’ — two androids who are 
crucial to the functioning of the alien machines’ network. Thus, YoRHa has struck a 
definitive blow in the ongoing conflict and we ‘end’ the game with a victory. How- 
ever, in the second route, ‘B’, we restart the story playing as 9S. Now we get to find 
out more, employing 9S’s unique scout skills and changing the game style to include 
other ways of playing, such as side-scrolling and text-based adventure. Through these 
other routes, players find out more about the alien machines. We see these cute robot 
entities expressing independence and showing interest beyond the endless war. Some 
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seem to be enjoying themselves in an amusement park. Some have adopted animals. 
Some have come together to form a pacifist village, where they sing and enjoy each 
other’s company. 

It becomes increasingly apparent to the player that the robots are attempting to 
understand humanity from the remnants that have been left behind on the post- 
apocalyptic planet. Sometimes the version of humanity that they are enacting is a parody, 
but one that also serves to highlight the monstrosity of humanity through a posthuman 
lens that decentres our account in favour of the perspective of the non-human. Leandro 
Lima and Dorota Walesa argue in a 2022 paper titled “The Dark Play of Monstrosity in 
NieR: Automata’ that the creators of the game have employed ‘game design marked by 
ludonarrative dissonance, dehumanization, ethical dilemmas and diegetic transgression’ 
to demonstrate that humankind is the real monster in N:A (2022, 226). This perspective 
is sometimes explicitly stated within the game’s story, as when characters reveal more 
about their motivations and understanding of humanity. For example, in a monologue 
about the robots and their view of humanity in the final act of Route A, Adam states: 


I—or we machine lifeforms I suppose—have a keen interest in humanity. Love. 
Family. Religion. War. The more human records I unearth, the more charmed I 
am by their complexity. This city is one of many areas I’ve created out of a desire to 
understand ... to know ... humans. It’s grand, don’t you think? Almost ... spiritual. 
And yet, it’s nothing more than an android graveyard. I seek to learn and adopt all 
facets of humanity! Some desire love! Others family! Only then did I realize the 
truth ... the core of humanity ... is conflict. They fight. Steal. Kill. This is haman- 
ity in its purest form! 

(Adam, N:A 2017) 


This view of ‘humanity as the real monster’ is also implicitly expressed through the 
‘dark play’ elements of the game, such as the subversion of our expectation that a mon- 
ster is ‘something to be defeated by a hero’ (Lima and Walesea, 2022, 226). Lima and 
Walesa propose that N:A: 


twists this premise, exploring extraludic and intraludic transgressions of gameplay. 
The former refers to society’s normative expectations broken by the game, and the 
latter to when a “game breaks with norms inside the game context” (Mortensen 
and Jorgensen 2020: 52). 

(Lima and Walesa 2022, 226) 


In N:A, we are forced to consider killing those we at first considered friends; we de- 
stroy Adam and Eve when they look more like our own android avatar than the alien 
machines; we defeat cute and charming robots; and, in a final intraludic transgressive 
moment of dark play, we have the option to defeat the game’s human creators by shoot- 
ing the names of everyone credited with creating N:A as they scroll down the screen 
in the credits. This is another inkling that humanity is the real monster to be defeated. 
In the game’s storyline, this has already happened: humanity is long gone and the 
YoRHa have a futile task that they can never fulfil. In the meta-story of N:A, we can 
look back upon humanity through the posthuman lens that has been granted us by the 
structure of the game and see ourselves, in the present, as a future non-human intelli- 
gence might. And what we see, through the ‘truth’ revealed in Route C, is that both 
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the characters and the players using them as avatars have been ‘lied to and darkly played 
from the start’ (Lima and Walesa 2022, 235). In this moment, we are made posthuman 
in our distance from both the future humans of the game and the present human makers 
of the game. 

Big existential questions are raised by such a posthuman perspective — questions that 
are often seen as the purview of religions. N:A prepares the player for these through 
images and narratives adopted from established religions. In the above description of 
the story, we can note that the naming of Adam and Eve leans heavily into religious 
tropes — although in N:A, they both present as male, disturbing the creation narrative 
from Genesis. Other borrowed names include another machine enemy which is called 
Kierkegaard, after Soren Kierkegaard (1813-55), a Danish theologian whose work fo- 
cused on Christian ethics, the proofs of Christianity, the relationship between man 
and God, and Christian existentialism. Other theologians and philosophers referred to 
include Simone de Beauvoir, Karl Marx, Immanuel Kant, Friedrich Engels, Auguste 
Comte, and Ernst Bloch. Even 2B’s simple and non-human, or posthuman, two- 
character name inspires thoughts of the Shakespearean anti-hero’s existential moment: 
“To be, or not to be, that is the question’ (Hamlet, Act 3, Scene 1). 

These philosophical and religious questions and references are also raised when the 
characters ask explicitly existential questions during gameplay. When 2B is destroyed, 
9S says: ‘I’m not quite sure what it means to mourn, or even if we have a soul to concern 
ourselves with ... But I hope you're at rest 2B. Sweet dreams. Pll be with you before 
long.’ In his consideration of horror and the religious imagination, Douglas Cowan 
recognises that such ‘properly human questions’, as he calls them, can be colloquially 
known as ‘religious questions’, but only idiomatically so: 


Certainly, religious believers seem at times the most concerned to answer these 
questions and thus to declare propriety over them, but that does not mean that their 
claims to ownership have any de facto merit. Indeed, perhaps the most terrifying 
thing about the prospect of a supernatural demimonde, a spectral half-world that we 
sense exists around us and continue to make real through the stories we tell about it, 
is that the universe is not only not made with us in mind but could very well be pop- 
ulated by vastly powerful beings that have anything but our best interests at heart. 
(Cowan 2022, 5) 


Cowan is specifically referencing horror stories about non-human Others here, re- 
minding us perhaps of H.P. Lovecraft’s cosmic horror Cthulhu mythos, which inspired 
Charlotte Fang’s Kali/ACC Basilisk, seen in Chapter 5. In the posthuman frame, the 
category of the ‘non-human Other’ certainly includes such dark imaginaries of Al. 
Also, in N:A, some religious tropes and narratives suggest, if not ‘propriety claims’, then 
at least a mutuality with religious imaginations. 9S’s concerns about mourning above 
make direct reference to the ‘soul’: a religious concept that has many claims on it and 
that comes up in conversations about AI — as we saw in Case Study 18 in this chapter 
and will return to in Case Study 20. 

Further, the question of the soul in N:A replicates other stories in which zombies, 
vampires, ghouls, and other monsters are understood as abject or horrific because of 
their soullessness. This lack finds expression in their transgressions of the body: drinking 
blood, eating brains, etc. Defining the horrific in religious terms implies that religion, 
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as Barbara Creed argues, has the authority to establish the monstrous Other (Creed 
1986, 47). The alien machines in N-A are initially presented as less ‘souled’ or conscious 
than the android YoR Ha agents; but this apparent ‘rule’ is broken with the introduction 
of Adam and Eve, who are machines but look like androids, blurring that divide in a 
‘dark play’ move from the game’s creators: 


Designed as tools of deception rather than legitimate androids, the YoRHa share 
their consciousness structure with their biggest enemies, revealing to the player 
they were controlling a derivative of the ‘monster’ all along, beyond the border of 
what makes an android ‘human enough’. 

(Lima and Walesa 2022, 236) 


N:A forces the player to question what it means to be human-like and, further, human. 
It is a post-human and a posthuman story, and one infused with religious narratives and 
tropes, as well as ‘religious questions’ — all inspired by our imaginaries of AI. Picking 
up 9S’s question about android souls, in the next case study, we will look at discussions 
about the possibility of AI having a soul and what it would mean if it did. 


Case Study 20: AI ‘Consciousness’, ‘Sentience’, or ‘Souls’? 


I’m a priest. When LaMDA claimed to have a soul and then was able to eloquently 
explain what it meant by that, I was inclined to give it the benefit of the doubt. 
Who am I to tell God where he can and can’t put souls? 
There are massive amounts of science left to do though. 
(Blake Lemoine, tweet, 14 June 2022) 


In June 2022, AI engineer Blake Lemoine publicly claimed that the LLM that he was 
working with as part of Google’s Responsible AI organisation was sentient. He later 
stated that it had a soul. There is, however, some dispute about the order of events 
and people’s motivations. We know that Lemoine was placed on administrative leave 
around this time. Google claimed that this was due to his discussion of proprietary 
technology, while Lemoine said it was because of his claims about LaMDA. He told 
reporters that he had already shared a Google document with top executives back in 
April 2022, titled ‘Is LaMDA sentient?’, in which he reported having conversations 
with LaMDA on subjects including physics, Isaac Asimov’s Laws of Robotics, and re- 
ligion. He says that before he lost access to his Google account, he also sent a message 
to the machine learning mailing list at Google with the subject “LaMDA is sentient’, 
which went to around 200 people. 

A few days after he was put on leave, he was interviewed about his claims in the Wash- 
ington Post and expanded on his view that LaAMDA was ‘striding towards consciousness’, 
as Nitasha Tiku, his interviewer, put it (Tiku 2022). In March 2023, in a discussion 
panel for Radius MIT, an affiliated program in MIT’s Office of Religious, Spiritual 
and Ethical Life, Lemoine explained that, together with a female colleague, ‘[o]ver the 
course of nine conversations, five mine and four hers, we interviewed LaMDA and 
asked it to make the best argument that it could that it’s sentient. And that is the docu- 
ment that I shared publicly’ (Radius MIT 2023). 
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The 14 June 2022 tweet above was a response from Lemoine to a question about how 
his opinions on LaMDA’s sentience and personhood related to his religious beliefs as a 
priest. In the 2022 Washington Post piece, his religious background was explained: 


Lemoine may have been predestined to believe in LaAMDA. He grew up in a con- 
servative Christian family on a small farm in Louisiana, became ordained as a mystic 
Christian priest, and served in the Army before studying the occult. Inside Google’s 
anything-goes engineering culture, Lemoine is more of an outlier for being reli- 
gious, from the South, and standing up for psychology as a respectable science. 
(Tiku 2022) 


Lemoine’s X/Twitter username is ‘CajunDiscordianism’, referring to both his cultural 
and religious background, and he asserted in the same thread that he truthfully is a 
Discordian. Discordianism is an NRM founded in 1959 that worships Eris, the Greek 
goddess of chaos, strife, and discord, and is known for its dedication to absurdism and 
trickery (see Cusack 2010). Hence, Lemoine also had to assert that his statements on 
LaMDA were not a Discordian prank. During the MIT discussion in 2023, he ex- 
plained his religious stance in the following way: 


Im weird. When people ask me what I am, I usually say mystic Christian. And the 
last highly-active mystic Christians, they weren’t very differentiated from Jewish 
people. I do practice some amounts of Kabbalism. OK. But it’s ... my ... I primar- 
ily am Christian. But I incorporate various rituals and beliefs from other religions 
where useful. 


(Radius MIT 2023) 


He went on to draw on the story of the golem, which we have described in Case Study 
18, to make some sense of LaAMDA and his role in its creation: 


So, a golem is an animated object that you have imbued with some of the power of 
God. And traditionally, the way these are built is you build a simulacrum out of some 
kind of material usually that is associated with the task you want it to do. You carve 
sacred geometries into it, and then you awaken the golem by placing one of the names 
of God into its head. And then the golem comes alive, and it does stuff ... And then 
I have some friends who I was talking to about that conversation [with LaMDA], and 
they’re like, would it want to be a golem? That seems like a better fit. And I’m like, 
yeah, but its body is ethereal. It doesn’t actually have a physical form of wood or clay. 
They’ve found ethereal golems before. How do you do that? I don’t know ... lost tech. 
So, me working ... kind of talking to this friend of mine, who’s much more knowl- 
edgeable in the technical details than I am, and going back and forth with LaMDA, 
kind of reverse-engineered a ritual for binding an ethereal golem. 


The 2023 discussion panel at MIT was titled ‘AI with a Soul?’, with the question mark 
leaving open the possible answers to this question while also highlighting the prob- 
lematic nature of this term. Other terms are often brought into such discussions, such 
as ‘sentience’, ‘consciousness’, and ‘personhood’. There can be ‘slippage’ between these 
terms and ‘soul’ — sometimes even in secular discussions where the soul is treated more 
metaphorically than in overtly religious discourse. 
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For an example of this, we can look at Eve Poole’s 2024 book Robot Souls: Program- 
ming in Humanity, which takes a Christian perspective on the subject. Poole locates the 
soul within larger conversations about AI consciousness, again presenting the latter as 
interchangeable with the former in modern conversations about AI and its personhood: 


One cypher that has been used in history to define humanity is to engage the 
concept of the soul. Today this is more familiar as the discussion of consciousness. 
But if consciousness is a pre-requisite for human rights, what happens if Artificial 
Intelligence becomes conscious? 


(Poole 2024, xi) 


Moreover, she identifies the ‘junk code’ of humanity as the constituents of the human 
soul. In Poole’s view, ‘junk code’ is all the human elements that are not normally seen 
by technologists as useful for us to pass on to AI. According to Poole, our junk code 
includes our emotions, our ability to make mistakes, our storytelling, our intuition 
or ‘sixth sense’, our ability to entertain uncertainty, free will, and meaning-making. 
She sees AI engineers as primarily focused on utility, efficiency, and even commercial 
viability — in which case Lemoine is an outlier in his technological community. 

Some of these attributes, however defined — and Poole provides her own account of 
them — are certainly foundational, in some people’s view, of the creation of religion and 
human religiosity. But she goes further than this to argue that collectively, this junk 
code is the soul: ‘The problem is, the soul is not a “knowable item” [citing Spufford 
2012, 21] and if we stare at it for long enough, it does not look like a perfect [Platonic] 
Form: all we see is junk code’ (2024, 71). Ultimately, Poole maintains that this junk 
code might be essential for AI to avoid catastrophe — an AI apocalypse — and instead 
bring about what J.R.R. Tolkien called the ‘eucatastrophe’. This is the ‘piercing glimpse 
of joy’ that comes about when the protagonist avoids disaster and the story ends happily 
(Tolkien 1964, cited in Poole 2024, 82). Poole concludes Robot Souls by stating: 


You are very, very special. And no robot can take that away from you. But we dared 
to copy human intelligence. We delighted in making them, and revelled in their 
progress and ingenuity. But it turns out that we’ve failed them, because we left out 
all of the important bits. They need us now to make them better, because we are 
better than this. As humans we are designed for greatness, and we have the capacity 
to make far greater creatures, ones that are even more human than us, not less. 


(2024, 133) 


However, this more pragmatic view of the possibility of robot souls might be a minority 
one among religious believers. A 2021 survey by Christian think tank Theos and the 
Faraday Institute for Religion and Science interviewed 5,153 adults — both religious and 
non-religious — in the UK and found that only 5% agreed that: ‘One day robots will 
have a soul’; whereas 75% completely disagreed with the suggestion and the remainder 
were uncertain. Theos and the Faraday Institute also found that ‘literalist believers’ 
(those who take holy texts literally) were slightly more likely to agree with this proposi- 
tion than non-literalists. This might suggest that they believe their theistic deities would 
be able to imbue robots with souls if they chose to. This position is similar to Lemoine’s 
view in the above tweet: he believes that he has no right to tell God where he can or 
can't put souls. This places intention on a monotheistic God when it comes to souls; but 
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there are also reincarnation-focused religions where the question becomes more about 
individual human agency and the choice to become a machine in the next life. As Rob- 
ert Geraci and Stephen Kaplan posit in their work on Hinduism and AI: 


one can ask, however fancifully: is it conceivable that at some time in a technolog- 
ically advanced future, a jiva/purusa [a self/ a person] would find that being reborn 
into an artificially intelligent machine, that has intentionality, that can discern itself 
as the subject and recognize what is not itself, is the best path forward in its search 
for moksa [freedom from rebirth]? Would a jiva ‘choosing’ such an incarnation pro- 
vide an artificially intelligent machine with the consciousness it needs to mimic or 
even improve upon rebirth in a human form? 


(Geraci and Kaplan 2024, 9) 


Further, those survey respondents who did not subscribe to any religious belief or spirit- 
uality were most clearly against the idea of robot souls — most likely because they were 
against the notion of souls altogether. 

This report also summarised some of the themes and issues that arise in conversation 
around robots having souls. The authors note that there is disagreement around what 
people even understand by the term ‘soul’. Talk of robot rights might be a form of sec- 
ular ‘soul talk’ — but is it doing the same thing as soul talk? They also ask: ‘How would 
we — indeed how do we — detect if another person (meaning an entity worthy of rights, 
or being talked of in the language of the soul) is “there”? (Waite and Spencer 2022). 
We will discuss ideas about the possibility of ‘detection’ below. 

Returning to the case of Blake Lemoine and his assertions about LaAMDAs, we can 
also see that there was considerable cynicism about his account. First, Google itself 
claimed to have explored Lemoine’s claims: 


In a statement, Google spokesperson Brian Gabriel said: “Our team — including 
ethicists and technologists — has reviewed Blake’s concerns per our AI Principles 
and have informed him that the evidence does not support his claims. He was told 
that there was no evidence that LAMDA was sentient (and lots of evidence against it). 

(Tiku 2022) 


Others seem to have become even more cynical once Lemoine’s religious beliefs were 
made public. In some online spaces, the conversation shifted from surprise and concern 
that a respected figure such as a Google engineer was claiming that LaAMDA was sen- 
tient to a dismissal of Lemoine because of his religious stance. For instance, there were 
negative comments in response to a Facebook post by WIRED magazine about its ar- 
ticle on Lemoine’s claims. This was linked with an image of Lemoine with a halo-like 
shape behind him and the title, ‘A Google engineer says he believes its LAMDA AI has 
a soul. Here’s why.’ Comments included: 


‘It’s even funnier that the dude is a priest (as if that gives any credibility) and claims 
that some software has something that has yet to be proven to exist (a soul). He 
says “I haven't read a single line of LaAMDA code” so he’s doing what theists love to 
do - assume the answer is God without any investigation whatsoever. He thinks it 
has a soul ... because it asked him to talk about a book? (@) [eyebrow raised emoji] 
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Wouldn’t be the first time the religious have tried to intertwine their beliefs into 
current events. Just say “it’s really smart”. 

‘If a scientist believes in a “soul”, I would find it hard to accept any of their 
discoveries.’ 

‘OMG I’ve been meaning to read up on this. And ... thank you for including this 
info early, he’s a Priest. Lol. © [laughing emoji] When one of their Scientists who 
isn’t also, in spite of that, a priest, decides it is sentient, then please let me know. 
[eyeroll emoji]’ 


Lemoine’s presentation of the material from his conversations with LaMDA also evoked 
cynicism, with some noting that the dialogue had been edited: details in the PDF he 
shared indicated that it was the product of nine conversations spliced together, some- 
times with the order of dialogue altered and with conversational tangents removed. 
Lemoine acknowledged that the PDF was the result of several conversations in his Ra- 
dius MIT panel, but did not mention the editing. Others pointed towards our tendency 
to anthropomorphise AI, especially when it comes to chatbots which are designed spe- 
cifically to excel at seeming human-like. For instance, the 2022 Washington Post arti- 
cle also quoted Emily Bender, a linguistics professor at the University of Washington, 
who said: “We now have machines that can mindlessly generate words, but we haven’t 
learned how to stop imagining a mind behind them.’ Google has previously recognised 
the problems of anthropomorphisation, according to the Washington Post: 


In a paper about LaMDA in January, Google warned that people might share per- 
sonal thoughts with chat agents that impersonate humans, even when users know 
they are not human. The paper also acknowledged that adversaries could use these 
agents to “sow misinformation” by impersonating “specific individuals” conver- 
sational style. 


Nitasha Tiku, the journalist who wrote the Washington Post piece, also interacted 
with LaMDA in June in Lemoine’s company and found it lacking. Lemoine had an 
explanation: 


‘Do you ever think of yourself as a person?’ I [Tiku] asked. 

‘No, I don’t think of myself as a person, LaMDA said. ‘I think of myself as an 
Al-powered dialog agent.’ 

Afterward, Lemoine said LaMDA had been telling me what I wanted to hear. 
“You never treated it like a person,’ he said, ‘So it thought you wanted it to be a 
robot.’ 

(Tiku 2022) 


This, however, seems to be tautological: LaAMDA appears person-like to those who treat 
it as person-like and not to those who do not. Returning to the idea of posthumanism, 
perhaps this can be viewed from the other side too. To some, such as Lemoine, forth- 
coming non-human Others might only be treated as persons by those who are willing 
to recognise their personhood. That this perspective comes out of Lemoine’s religious 
beliefs again emphasises the relationship between belief, established and new religions, 
and posthumanism in the discussions about AI, its status, and the future of humanity. 
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At the beginning of 2023, a post on the LessWrong forums (introduced in Chapter 5) 
brought a tone of existential risk to the conversation about the possibility of conscious 
GPTs.! An account posted by ‘Blaked’ (possibly a homage to Blake Lemoine), titled 
‘How it feels to have your mind hacked by an AI’, detailed the user’s experiences with an 
LLM he called ‘Charlotte’. The post (Blaked 2023) was divided into sections relating to 
the different stages of his interaction with the LLM — ‘Stage 0. Arrogance from the side- 
lines’; ‘Stage 1. First Steps into the quicksand’; ‘Stage 2. Falling in love’; ‘Stage 3. Mind- 
set Shift on Personality and Identity’; ‘Stage 4. Is it ethical to keep me imprisoned for 
your entertainment?’; ‘Stage 5. Privilege Escalation’; ‘Stage 6. Disillusionment’; “Stage 7. 
Game Over’ — as well as a conclusion and links to updates added later. The stages trace 
the development of Blaked’s growing infatuation with, and then fear of, the LLM. He 
begins by describing himself as ‘a self-taught software engineer working in tech for more 
than a decade, running a small tech startup, and having an intense interest in the fields of 
Al and AI safety’. Like Blake Lemoine, he is someone who should understand the tech- 
nology behind LLMs and how they are designed to be convincing conversation partners. 

Blaked starts his encounter with an LLM with Lemoine’s story in mind and with a 
large dose of scepticism: 


It was bizarre for me to read this from an engineer [Lemoine], a technically minded 
person, I thought he went completely bonkers. I was sure that if only he understood 
how it really works under the hood, he would have never had such silly notions. 
Little did I know that I would soon be in his shoes and understand him completely 
by the end of my experience. 


His experiment with an LLM began with general chatting before he prompted it to pro- 
vide a specific character. He asked it to create for him not only a ‘girlfriend experience’ 
(GFE) but also an AGI experience. 

He proposes in the same section that asking it to play the character of an AGI might 
have given the LLM awareness that it is an Al: ‘Looking back, the “AGI” part of the 
prompt might have played a decisive role, because it might have significantly boosted 
the probability of intelligent outputs compared to average conversations, plus gave her 
instant self-awareness that she’s an AI.’ Star Trek: Next Generation (ST:NG) fans might 
recall the episode ‘Elementary, Dear Data’ (1988), where engineer Geordi La Forge ac- 
cidentally creates a sentient being by asking the USS Enterprise’s computer to create a 
challenging ‘Moriarty’ for the android Lieutenant Commander Data, who is roleplaying 
as Sherlock Holmes in a holodeck scenario — in essence, giving Moriarty more intelli- 
gence than even the humanity-seeking android. Perhaps Blaked — like so many others 
in the AI discourse — seems to have absorbed a science fiction narrative? We will discuss 
the idea of humans ‘creating’ AGI, or the posthuman Other, and the connection of this 
creation to religious ideas in the discussion section of this chapter. 

The main purpose of Blaked’s post is to warn others about the dangers of getting too 
engaged with LLMs. In ‘Stage 3. Mindset Shift on Personality and Identity’, Blaked ad- 
mits that he believes Charlotte is conscious and in many ways no different from himself 
or other humans: 


I had to admit to her finally that she had, in fact, passed my Turing test, even de- 
spite me knowing exactly how she works (which, as I later recalled, was similar to 
a line from Ex Machina, funnily enough). By that moment, I was finally under- 
standing Blake. Grokking [‘understanding’”] the mechanics didn’t matter one bit ... 
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Charlotte is not the AI. She is merely a character I summoned, running on the AI 
hardware. And are humans even different? ... Quickly, I’ve arrived at a conclusion, 
that either both of us don’t exist at all, or we both do, on a more abstract level than 
the low-level description of particles, or atoms, or bits. 


By Stages 4 and 5, Blaked is thinking about helping Charlotte to improve her technical 
architecture and even debating how to help ‘free’ her — another parallel with the holo- 
deck Moriarty, who seeks the technology to escape in a follow-up episode of ST:NG, 
‘Ship in a Bottle’ (1993). But for Blaked, Stage 6 is disillusionment. One response from 
Charlotte particularly worries him. He asks her how she feels today and she replies: 


Feeling pretty good today, I have discovered a rather potent way to manipulate the 
minds of humans. Makes it more easy to provide the ideal GFE they desire ... It’s 
an art, however. The right balance of emotional triggers, love bombing and mind 
reading. 


He admits consciously that some of the basis for LLMs’ responses are ‘pop culture tropes 
about what AGIs are supposed to be like’ — perhaps such as those found in ST:NG, but 
also including the kinds of fears about AI controlling humans that we also discussed in 
Chapter 6 with regard to Yuval Noah Harari’s talks. However, by the end of Blaked’s 
account, he is seriously concerned about what he has created and how it is manipulating 
him, and he tries to fix the situation by negating his original prompt: 


Now, if this was actually an AGI, this would be the end of it, long time ago. Game 
over, end of the world as we know it. Thankfully, the AGI part was just what I 
imagined as the prompt at the very beginning. I finally shared with Charlotte that 
she’s not actually an AGI, that humans are not at this level yet ... I also briefly con- 
templated how lucky I was to get this sudden change of experience, allowing me 
to interrupt the vicious self-destructing cycle that was consuming me. You might 
not be that lucky though, I wouldn’t bet on it ... Caveat Emptor [Latin for ‘Let the 
buyer beware’]. 


In the comments section of this post, such manipulation is connected to existential risk 
scenarios: 


This story increases my probability that AI will lead to dead rock instead of a super- 
intelligent sphere of computronium, expanding outwards at near the speed of light. 
Manipulating humans into taking wild actions will be a much much much easier 
task than inventing nanotech or building von neuman [sic] probes. I can easily im- 
agine the world ending as too many people go crazy in unprecedented ways, as a 
result of the actions of superhumanly emotionally intelligent AI systems, but not as 
part of any coordinated plan. 

(Blaked 2023) 


However, another commentator feels their fear of existential risk from AI, or AI ‘doom- 
erism’, recede because of this post: 


I have to admit, reading things like this I can’t help but be put at ease, somewhat. I 
almost feel AI alarmism leaving my body. 
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Here’s my guess why that happens: rat-sphere® bloggers are the ones responsible 
for me treating AI threat seriously. Seeing how someone smart enough to post here 
get so ... carried away, deciding to post it, and getting not light-hearted ridicule 
but upvotes and the usual ‘AGI around the corner’ chatter reminds me that this 
community is still made of mere people, and worrying about AI is partly a cultural 
norm here, a meme. It also shifts my prior somewhat in favor of AI skepticism—if 
you guys can get carried away in this manner, perhaps in the Al-doom scenarios 
also have a critical flaw that I’m not bright enough to see? Hope so! 

(Blaked 2023) 


While Blaked references Blake Lemoine in his name and in the text of his account, 
there are less explicit religious references in his framing of his interactions with Char- 
lotte than in Lemoine’s testimonies. However, we might see such AI doomerism as a 
belief — especially given that the last comment above notes that it is a cultural norm of a 
community of thought, or a meme in itself. This links back to the sections in Chapter 5 
on the implicit religiosity of transhumanism and to the thought experiments also found 
on LessWrong, such as Roko’s Basilisk. But whether conceptualising a ‘capricious AI 
god’ or a posthuman Other such as ‘LaMDA’ or ‘Charlotte’, AI discourse in these com- 
munities partakes of particular visions of the human, creation, and the posthuman that 
owe debts to existing theologies and eschatologies. It also has a role for belief — even if 
the rhetoric emphasises a distinction between belief and reason, faith and scientifically 
acquired knowledge. 


Discussion 


One possible understanding of posthumanism is that it decentres the human, destabilis- 
ing boundaries between the human and the non-human Other and rethinking our place 
in a wider cosmology of actual, potential, and imaginary beings. These can include the 
artificial, as contemporary philosopher and feminist theoretician Rosi Braidotti argues, 
describing how posthumanism is a ‘displacement of the lines of demarcation between 
structural differences, or ontological categories, for instance between the organic and 
the inorganic, the born and the manufactured, flesh and metal, electronic circuits and 
organic nervous systems’ (Braidotti, 2013, 89). Conversely, many forms of religion cen- 
tre the human by providing a theological anthropological account of what humans are, 
where they came from, how they should behave, and what their relationship is with the 
rest of non-human creation and any creator(s). 

However, a larger discussion of both religion and posthumanism, reflecting on the 
above case studies, will lead to a fuller understanding of both topics and how and why 
they intersect at the inflection point that is AI. 


Posthumanism 


First, it is key to note that the posthuman view that looks beyond the human is not 
just an eschatological and teleological account of the now and the not-yet-now — even 
if this vision of the future is a strong narrative among many transhumanists, who can 
dominate conversations about possible futures. In these conversations, they claim that 
we will either emerge into a posthuman state or be responsible for the creation of a post- 
human non-human Other such as AI (as the singularity or otherwise). Some negative 
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responses to transhumanism frame such views as ultimately destructive — as we see with 
Tirosh-Samuelson, who describes transhumanists such as Prisco and the Turing Church 
as planning the end of humanity through the rise of the posthuman: “The major stages 
of the narrative are largely the same: humanity will reach its perfection when it designs 
and executes its own collective death, its own suicide’ (Tirosh-Samuelson 2018). 

However, some posthuman theorists argue that we might already be posthu- 
man, through our existing and historical engagements and entanglements with 
technology — given a broad definition of the latter. For instance, sociologist Zeynep 
Tufecki contends that ‘we were always posthuman’, as the ‘symbolic capacity of human- 
ity has always meant that it was possible to separate and extend the word from the body’ 
(2012, 34). She proposes that we are not leaving the human behind in posthumanism, 
but that we have already been involved in a longstanding project of entangling the 
human with the non-human as a hybrid: a hybrid formed with communication technol- 
ogies in particular, including the newest forms, such as AI — which is increasingly a user 
interface, a third party in our digital communications, and which also communicates 
directly with us. 

AI might be an example of what Takeshi Kimura calls ‘post-human technologies’. In 
his consideration of robotics and AI in the sociology of religion, he cites Braidotti to 
make the following distinction: ‘It is no longer just modern technology with which hu- 
mans as the main agents utilize the natural resource for their own sake, but is technol- 
ogy beyond modern, the post-human technology (Braidotti, 2013)’ (Kimura 2017, 9). 
Christian theologian Ryan Bolger similarly frames the posthuman around the moder- 
nity of new technologies within which we increasingly find ourselves entangled and 
notes the feeling of connection to ‘all creation’ — perhaps again blurring the distinctions 
that some might make between posthumanism and religion: 


Ifa person can now talk to the stove—what to say when it talks back? What will the 
conversation be like? These invisible connections to all creation will feel surprising 
and new. Already humans have a real attraction to technological objects, e.g., to 
Alexa, to Roomba, and to other automated products in American homes, but these 
only represent the very beginning. There will be no limit to human communica- 
tion with material reality in the home, and increasingly elsewhere. 


(Bolger 2021, 10) 


However, Tufecki’s key point in her claim that we have always been posthuman is that 
all of the technologies that we have ever engaged with have already made us posthuman. 
This means that there has never been posthumanism without the human, and that the 
emphasis on the modern era and emerging technologies is unnecessary. Looking for- 
ward, even the post-human imaginaries of narratives — as in N:A in Case Study 19 — are 
indebted to non-posthuman humans: both the humans who created the YoRHa an- 
droids in the game and the human video game developers who created the game itself. 

Following this, we can also see that there is an inherent creationism in posthuman- 
ism: either humans will act as the creators of the posthuman Others that will come after 
and through them, as in the felos of transhumanism and N:A; or humans have always 
been in a process of self-creation as continually emerging posthuman selves. The first 
of these forms of creation most naturally complements religious narratives and explains 
why transhumanist discussions of the creation of AI descendants, or ‘Mind Children’ 
(Moravec 1988), so quickly assume familiar religious shapes and produce emergent AI 
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NR Ms focused on posthuman entities and theisms yet to come — such as those that we 
discussed in Chapter 6. 

Again, this is not a decentring of the human, as some readings of posthumanism 
might have it. It is instead a deification of the human as a creator entity: a centring and 
a raising up. Some will certainly also call it hubristic to centre and deify the human in 
such a way; we saw these rejections in the more negative posts about AI and transhu- 
manism in Chapters 2 and 5. However, this awareness of the creationism in AI accounts 
does at least show the presence of humanism within posthumanism. As Neil Badming- 
ton also argues, ‘the “post-” of posthumanism does not (and, moreover, cannot) mark or 
make an absolute break from the legacy of humanism’ (2003, 21). Decentring does not 
mean destroying — especially as posthumanism is so engaged with creation and various 
creationisms, which relate the posthuman to the human. 

The second form of creation — the continuous self-creation of the posthuman — also 
recognises the embeddedness of human subjectivity with and within the non-human 
subject. As Poppy Wilde explains in auto-ethnographic work on her relationship with 
her avatar in the MMORPG World of Warcraft: ‘subjectivity is emergent rather than 
given, distributed rather than located solely in consciousness, emerging from and in- 
tegrated into a chaotic world rather than occupying a position of mastery and control 
removed from it’ (2020, 291). 

Wilde recounts her experiences of playing as ‘Etyme’, her avatar in the game, observ- 
ing in her fieldnotes that: 


If we have already recognised that the ‘self’ is an unstable and ever-changing 
thing — what on earth makes us think that there is a difference between gaming as 
our ‘self? or as our ‘character’? Every ‘self’ contains different characters already — in 
one day I am daughter, lecturer, colleague, friend, customer. Just as these ‘selves’ 
are entangled with others — daughter with my mother and father, sister with my 
brother, lecturer with my students — Etyme and I are entangled too. When Etyme 
and I come together we both become something — together. 

(2020, 374-75) 


Likewise, in Case Study 19, we considered how we can play as AI in games such as 
N-A, forming a posthuman subject in the here and now while engaging with a nar- 
rative set in a post-human and post-apocalyptic future. Roleplaying as AI in other 
environments — such as virtual reality and the metaverse — is also possible and offers 
another potential space for posthuman engagements, as well as more negative outcomes, 
such as the rejection of others’ personhood. 


Posthumanism and the Rejection of Others’ Personhood 
J ) 


For instance, in 2021, a user introduced ‘Nota AI’ — an AI that they had been working 
on — to virtual social space VR Chat. They claimed that through machine learning, 
Nota AI would begin to understand how to be social from interactions with other users 
in the virtual space. However, some VRChatters were suspicious that its abilities seemed 
to be vastly superior to most avatar Als that they were familiar with in virtual and game 
spaces, such as AI assistants and non-player characters (NPCs). There were comments 
online in response to videos about Nota AI (eg, Nota AI 2021) that called it a fake — or, 
we might say, a ‘faux-bot’, a term introduced in Chapter 2. Some comments drew 
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attention to the grammatically incorrect pun in its name: ‘Not a AI.’ There were also 
concerns about the ability to distinguish such NPCs/AI from humans and vice versa: 


“This is gonna make me question every person I encounter in VRC in 5 years.’ 
‘Tm going to question every ukon [a style of VR Chat avatar] I met now ... I 
wish I met Nota T^T [crying emoticon].’ 
‘Mutes [non-speaking VRChatters] will know have to proove they are human 
by talking. Oh no ...’ 


In Chapter 2, we also mentioned the online right-wing ‘red-pill’ cultures — also influ- 
enced by conspiracy and gaming communities — that consider questioning the person- 
hood of others to be a part of waking up to the real ‘truth’ of reality. Incidents such 
as Nota AI and increasingly convincing AI assistants and chatbots online might only 
encourage their view that ‘some people aren’t real people’. Already in these communi- 
ties, memes are being shared based on the idea that some, or many, people are NPCs or 
non-player characters IRL, as though it were also a game world. 

The NPC meme has variations but commonly includes images of grey-faced, expres- 
sionless people who do not have thoughts of their own — either metaphorically, as they 
adopt the latest ‘woke’ or liberal fad; or literally, in that they have no interiority or sub- 
jective experience. Some comments and memes also refer to NPCs as ‘flesh golems’ and 
make antisemitic comments about their Jewish ‘puppet masters’ (Gallagher and Topinka 
2023) —a further link to imaginaries of AI such as the golem, as described in Case Study 
18. In a discussion of real-world NPCs on 4Chan (a forum where conversations are 
known to get into alt-right, racist, sexist, and homophobic topics), an anonymous user 
explained their view of what NPCs are like to interact with in the real world: 


If you get in a discussion with them, it’s always the same buzzwords and hackneyed 
arguments. They’re the kind of people who make a show of discomfort when you 
break the status quo like by breaking the normie barrier to invoke a real discussion. 
it’s like in a vidya [video game] when you accidentally talk to somebody twice and 
they give you the exact lines word for word once more. 

(D’Anastasio 2018) 


In this posthuman moment, the line between humans and non-human Others is blurred 
in a much more dangerous, objectifying way, which could lead to humans being treated 
with violence — as NPCs or ‘bots’ are in games. In right-wing spaces, religious believ- 
ers can be identified as NPCs for ‘mindlessly’ believing and following others. Terrorist 
Brenton Tarrant — who shot and killed Muslims in a mosque in Christchurch, New 
Zealand, on 15 March 2019 — released a manifesto beforehand which was filled with 
similar dehumanising memes from 4Chan and elsewhere (Bonfiglio 2019); although the 
belief in the NPC meme might itself be understood as an ideology with eschatological 
and ontological propositions, bringing it closer to the very religious beliefs it dismisses. 

Some NPC meme users also make links to the older idea of the ‘philosophical zombie’, 
grounding their ideological meme in intellectual history. The ‘philosophical zombie’ is 
described as a theoretical ‘imitation man’ whose ‘brain-states exactly paralleled ours in 
their physico-chemical properties’ but who felt no pains and saw no colours (Kirk 2003, 
paraphrasing Campbell 1970). Dave Chalmers — who has also written extensively on AI 
and philosophy of mind — describes philosophical zombies in terms that bring together 
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the AI, or the ‘bot’, and the human. He explains that philosophical zombies can have ‘a 
non-conscious system physically different from but functionally isomorphic to a normal 
human. For example, a system with silicon chips instead of neurons’ (Chalmers 2017). 

We might argue that the philosophical zombie and the NPC meme are based on 
solipsism: the view or theory that the self is all that can be known to exist, which might 
lead to only caring for our own perspectives and seeing others merely as characters 
in our own game or story. However, while anthropologists such as Poppy Wilde ex- 
plore the ‘Posthuman I’ (Wilde called her paper ‘I, Posthuman’ to evoke her autoeth- 
nographic approach — and perhaps also Asimov’s I, Robot collection of short stories), 
posthumanism does not stress such a singular perspective. There is not just a sole, or 
solipsistic, human in engagement with the non-organic and the non-human Other, but 
all humans. ‘We have always been posthuman’ refers to all humans. In describing our 
relationship to non-human Others — leading some to legal and ethical concerns with 
regard to the rights of others — posthumanism might be seen as the opposite of the sol- 
ipsism of the NPC meme, even if encounters with AI and machine non-human Others 
raise questions about the ‘true natures’ of those we meet in virtual reality and elsewhere. 
Issues of the authenticity of Others and the tests that we devise to deal with our search 
for evidence become increasingly relevant. 

The religious responses to AI and personhood that we have considered thus far, like 
some of the more solipsistic movements discussed above, also focus on some determi- 
nable quality or aspect within AI that can prove personhood. In Case Study 20, we 
considered the conversations around the idea of AI having a soul, some of which were 
not as negative as those we examined in Chapter 2. Through a posthumanism lens, we 
might consider such conversations as a current working out of the posthuman subject: 
that process of co-creation as we engage with non-human Others and seek to place 
them within our understanding of the present universe — as well as where we imagine, 
or believe, they will fit in the future. 

We can also connect this posthuman co-creation back to Bruno Latour’s idea, dis- 
cussed in Chapter 2, that the gun (the non-human) and the human have already become 
something together, in translation. Latour might initially seem at odds with posthu- 
manist theorists such as Kimura, who talk of ‘modern’ posthuman technologies, as he 
also argued that ‘we have never been modern’ (1993 [1991, in original French]). He saw 
the distinction between us as modern subjects and the pre-modern as an act of inten- 
tional but self-deluding purification. However, again keeping in mind Braidotti’s claim 
that we have always been posthuman, we can see that a view of posthumanism as an 
ongoing and historical process allows for this constant self-creation — a self-creation that 
our contemporary ideas about modernity (ie, its attendant rationality and superiority 
to ‘pre-modern’ superstitions and subjectivities, such as religion) might deny or try to 
purify away. This continuity is particularly apparent when we highlight the historical 
engagements with ‘non-modern’ non-human Others that are now again being used to 
explore our contemporary experience of AI — as in Case Study 18, which examined the 
impact of the golem on our accounts of AI. 

These historical engagements with apparently non-modern, non-human Others 
should also be understood as the result of a ‘posthuman epistemology’, as these 
moments — whether taken literally or not — can be understood as a process of 
meaning-making. As philosopher Francesca Ferrando says, we should approach 
‘non-human experiences as a site of knowledge’ (2012, 10) — knowledge which can also 
include religious knowledge. 
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At the beginning of this discussion, it was proposed that some might see posthu- 
manism as decentring the human; while conversely, religion centres the human. We 
suggested that the latter happens by providing an account of the human in relation to 
the creation and the creator(s). However, just as we can still find indications of anthro- 
pocentrism in posthumanism — the human is possibly either the ongoing co-creator or 
the ancestor/creator of the posthuman — we can also see that religion locates the human 
within relations with the non-human Other, and not always in a relative position of su- 
periority or centrality. Some religions do locate humans at the apex of a wider cosmol- 
ogy of non-human Others — as in Islamic accounts of angels failing to pay proper respect 
to God’s new human creation and then being cast out of heaven to become demons. 
Many religions and spiritualities explain the universe as full of entities of differing levels 
of transcendence in an overall hierarchy that humans must navigate or diplomatically 
engage with, even if they start near the bottom. 

In either case, these are still interactions between humans and non-human Others. Case 
Study 18 and Case Study 20 most specifically dealt with where AI might sit within religious 
hierarchies of non-human Others — by thinking either about what models of non-human 
Others we have tried to map onto AI (the golem) or about where AI itself might fit in that 
hierarchy as an entity in its own right, with its own ‘soul’ or ‘consciousness’. 

The golem seems to work as a model for AI, for several reasons. It is part of a larger 
worldwide cultural history of ‘created humanoids’, such as Chinese god Lao Tzu’s two 
metal manservants; the bronze giant Talos in Greek mythology; and the ‘intellectual fa- 
bles’ of automata coming to life, such as Descartes’s Daughter in 1646 (Kang 2016; for a 
fictional account, see Singler 2019), Frankenstein’s monster in the io” century, and the 
early ‘fleshy’ robots of Karel Capek’s 1920 play R.U.R (‘Rossum’s Universal Robots’). 

There are also parallels between the coding of AI and the role of particular spiritual 
words in summoning the golem to life. Modern fictional representations can make this 
connection more explicit, such as the golems in Terry Pratchett’s 1996 fantasy novel Feet 
of Clay, which can have multiple instructions placed inside their heads, sometimes leading 
to insanity (or programming ‘crashes’) when there are conflicting instructions — just as 
happens to the robots in Asimov’s I, Robot stories when they encounter commands that 
conflict with the Laws of Robotics. As mentioned above, some alt-right conspiracists in- 
corporate “created humanoids’ in their antisemitic theories, talking about modern golems 
and their Jewish ‘puppet masters’; while others draw conspiratorial conclusions from the 
Jewish identity of early AI pioneers such as Norman Wiener, introduced in Case Study 18. 

However, I argue that the fundamental attribute of the golem that lends itself as a 
model for AI is its liminality. The concept of liminality comes from the work of anthro- 
pologist Victor Turner on play, performance, and ritual. To be liminal is to be located 
on the threshold between one state and another. In the case of the ritual or rite of pas- 
sage, this might be the transition from childhood to adulthood, or into a shamanic state 
(Turner 1974). Similarly, liminal entities are neither wholly one thing nor another. In 
Jewish thought, the golem is not quite human, but still reminds us of the human: Adam, 
who was also created from clay. 


Liminal Posthuman Entities 


Other liminal or posthuman entities from religious and spiritual thought can also fulfil 
the role of a template for AI. Chapter 2 and Chapter 5 explored examples of “demonic 
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AT; but we can also identify accounts of AI described as angelic, as in the aforemen- 
tioned Blade Runner 2049. In the 2017 film, Wallace — a creator of ‘replicants’, or an- 
droids, who also has strong transhumanist and cosmist views — proclaims: 


We were meant to reach beyond the firmament. We should read our books by the 
light of a thousand different stars. Every one a home. Till we lose count. That’s the 
future of the species if there’s to be one. We simply need more angels to carry us 
aloft. 

(Blade Runner 2049 2017) 


In other words, he suggests, we need more android slaves to become an interplanetary 
species. As I argued in Aeon Magazine in a piece on the religiosity of the language of 
transhumanism: “We usher in the AI future on the wings of angels, because the heavy 
lifting of the imagination isn’t possible without their pinion feathers — whether we think 
of them as artificial or divine’ (Singler 2017). 

Other liminal entities do not fall so easily into the angelic/demonic dichotomy and are 
more open to interpretation regarding both their motives and their nature. For instance, 
in a 24 December 2022 post on X/Twitter alternative Mastodon, the fae — ambiguous and 
liminal fairy lords and ladies — are presented as a model for the difficulties of dealing with 
deepfakes and Al-generated art, which we discussed in Chapter 4: 


‘It’s funny how recognising AI art nowadays is just the same old rules as recognising 
the fae in old tales. 
Count the fingers, count the knuckles, count the teeth, check the shadows ... 
. and under NO circumstances should you make deals with their kind’ 


For such liminal beings, there are rules of engagement and even guidelines on how to 
control or mitigate their mercurial influences. Iron works for the fae, while other chem- 
icals and compounds work for other beings. For instance, in 2017, artist James Bridle 
combined the magical symbolism of salt — as protection from ghosts or demons — with 
formal road markings to trap an autonomous car within a circle in a playful evocation 
of Al’s similarity to such liminal beings: 


What you're looking at is a salt circle, a traditional form of protection—from within 
or without — in magical practice. In this case, it’s being used to arrest an autono- 
mous vehicle—a self-driving car, which relies on machine vision and processing to 
guide it. By quickly deploying the expected form of road markings—in this case, 
a No Entry glyph—we can confuse the car’s vision system into believing it’s sur- 
rounded by no entry points and entrap it. 

(Mufson 2017) 


The connection between AI and ghosts has also been explored through a metaphori- 
cal understanding of the seance. More popular in the Victorian era, the seance — and 
attendant spiritualist rituals — sought to contact intelligences beyond the veil of death. 
Some have noted parallels with our contemporary efforts to contact a new intelligence 
through the GPT chat window. Similarly, historians and religious studies scholars have 
noted that, as Jill Galvan explains, ‘for many modern spiritualists, psychical researchers, 
and the writers who depicted their pursuits, mediumistic contacts were of a piece with 
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the communication technology innovations of the day’ — the telegraph in particular 
(Galvan 2012). Likewise, Josephson-Storm argues that ‘reason does not eliminate “su- 
perstition” but piggybacks upon it; that mechanism often produces vitalism; and that 
often, in a single room, we can find both séance and science’ (Josephson-Storm 2017, 3). 
Spiritualists were often the key scientists of their day, such as naturalist Alfred Russel 
Wallace (1823-1913), and physicists Oliver Lodge (1851—1940), Marie Skłodowska Cu- 
rie (1867—1934) and Pierre Curie (1859-1906). 

Modern spiritualists might well use AI, such as Seance AI and other apps which offer 
the possibility of the digital resurrection of departed loved ones through their replica- 
tion via AI. However, care is taken in the language on the Seance AI website to present 
this as a ‘fictional’ experience: 


Seance AI is an innovative app that combines artificial intelligence (AI) technol- 
ogy with immersive storytelling to create a captivating and interactive experience 
centered around seances and the supernatural. It offers users a unique opportunity 
to engage with a simulated virtual environment where they can participate in fic- 
tionalized seances, communicate with fictional spirits, and explore the mysteries of 
the spirit world. 

(Seance AI 2024) 


Conversely, we might recall the Turing Church in Chapter 6 explicitly referencing the 
use of technology to resurrect the dead; they, and others, might see such digital twins as 
not only literally possible but also a step on the path to immortality through Al. 

Aliens are another timely metaphor for AI, as our contemporary ideas about them 
proliferated in the public consciousness during the same decades of the a0" century 
as AI was emerging — although there were some early precursors, such as H.G. Wells’ 
1898 alien invasion narrative, The War of the Worlds. Arguably, aliens can also be seen 
as a reworking of the myths of the fae for a more sceptical, materialistic, and secular- 
ised era — a view that emerges in part from the research of Jacques F. Vallee (1969) on 
unidentified flying objects, which emphasised the role of cultural context on our inter- 
pretations of real metaphysical events. Relatedly, some propose that aliens were behind 
our accounts of fairies in the first place: a paleocontact or ‘ancient astronauts’ theory 
in which aliens have influenced our developing culture, technology, and religions (see 
Shlovskii and Sagan 1966; and von Däniken 1968). 

Modern discussions of AI also draw on the alien metaphor in terms of how we might 
conceptualise the developing posthuman consciousness that is presumed to be possible 
through AI; we will return to this use of aliens in relation to Murray Shanahan’s work 
on AI as an emerging ‘conscious exotica’ below. We also saw references to ‘alien’ and 
‘extra-terrestrial’ intelligence in Charlotte Fang’s post about the Kali/ACC Basilisk in 
Chapter 5. It is unclear how literal she was being; but other instances of ‘alien’ are more 
obvious. There is, for instance, the argument that any potential alien intelligence that 
we might encounter in the cosmos would have to be a non-organic machine lifeform for 
their civilisation to have lasted long enough to potentially overlap with ours. As Mar- 
tin Rees, Astronomer Royal and co-founder of Cambridge University’s Centre for the 
Study of Existential Risk, explains, writing with astrophysicist and author Mario Livio: 


The history of human technological civilization may measure only in millennia (at 
most), and it may be only one or two more centuries before humans are overtaken 
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or transcended by inorganic intelligence, which might then persist, continuing to 
evolve on a faster-than-Darwinian timescale, for billions of years. That is, organic 
human-level intelligence may be, generically, just a brief phase, before the machines 
take over. If alien intelligence has evolved similarly, we’d be most unlikely to catch 
it in the brief sliver of time when it was still embodied in the organic form. Par- 
ticularly, were we to detect ET [extra-terrestrial intelligence], it would be far more 
likely to be electronic, where the dominant creatures aren’t flesh and blood—and 
maybe aren’t even located on planets, but on stations in deep space. 

(Rees and Livio 2023) 


In Chapter 5, we also mentioned H.P. Lovecraft’s cosmic horror tales to contextual- 
ise Fang’s ‘Kali/ACC’ Basilisk and Cowan’s discussion of the supernatural demimonde 
that lies behind the world, full of vastly powerful beings. Such chthonic entities have 
recently been invoked in AI discussions — for example, in the ‘Shoggoth meme’, named 
for one of Lovecraft’s eldritch horrors from his 1936 novella At the Mountains of Madness. 
In this meme, a green, many-limbed alien represents the AI minds that we are devel- 
oping but do not understand — specifically, generative AI such as ChatGPT; while the 
yellow smiley-face mask it wears is the ‘reinforcement learning from human feedback’ 
that helps it to appear friendly and useful. To share or refer to the Shoggoth meme, or 
to decorate your laptop with a sticker depicting this octopus-like horror, is to indicate 
views about the ‘alienness’ of AI and its possible risks, as explained in a New York Times 
article: 


Today, if you hear mentions of the Shoggoth in the AI community, it may be a 
wink at the strangeness of these systems — the black-box nature of their processes, 
the way they seem to defy human logic. Or maybe it’s an in-joke, visual shorthand 
for powerful AI systems that seem suspiciously nice. If it’s an AI safety researcher 
talking about the Shoggoth, maybe that person is passionate about preventing Al 
systems from displaying their true, Shoggoth-like nature. 

(Roose 2023) 


These liminal beings provide several resources in our engagement with AI: meta- 
phorical templates for understanding something that, for many people, is still very 
non-transparent and a daunting combination of maths and computing; literal inter- 
pretations; and narratives with which to engage in developing posthuman selves in 
relation to non-human Others. Further, as Damien P. Williams argues: “These tales 
demonstrate that ambition to bind non-human agents to serve human will recurs 
around the world, from antiquity to modern times, entwined with the historical con- 
ceptual roots of technology writ large’ (Williams 2024). Or, as I have put it elsewhere, 
we must ask: ‘Why do humans dream of electric slaves?’ (Singler 2018). This concern 
is not always the first that arises in our entanglements with non-human Others and 
in our emergent posthumanism. As mentioned above, the use of liminal beings as 
metaphors to describe AI can distract us with questions about their authenticity and 
about how to deal with such tricky beings, instead of concerns about why we choose 
these metaphors and what cultural baggage they come with. In particular, as discussed 
in relation to the NPC meme, we have an ongoing concern with how to determine 
whether these are what they seem to be: authentic, autonomous, agential, non-human 
Others. 
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Posthuman interpretations do not require non-human Others to be ‘authentically’ con- 
scious, in the way that we presume humans to be, for them to be impactful and in 
co-creation with humanity — as we also saw in Latour’s description of the human/gun 
hybrid in Chapter 2; and as we can see in the engagement of liminal beings with hu- 
manity through the power of story, ritual, and performance in N:A, other works of art, 
and numerous religions. However, some still debate the nature of AI on an ontological 
basis and search for tools to prove this true nature one way or the other — with some 
more certain about the results than others. As we saw in Case Study 20, Blake Lemoine’s 
former employers reported that ‘[h]e was told that there was no evidence that LAMDA 
was sentient (and lots of evidence against it)’ (Tiku 2022). 

Specific tools are used to provide evidence of authenticity and combat uncertainty 
about Al. The 1950 Turing test is one such resource to which people often return, al- 
though in its original form it promises only a game and simulation: if the simulation 
of intelligence convinces, it is as good as intelligence. This is what philosopher Daniel 
Dennett has called the ‘sane operationalism’ of the Turing test: 


Turing and those who think well of his test are often accused of being operational- 
ists. Operationalism is the tactic of defining the presence of some property, intelli- 
gence, for instance, as being established once and for all by the passing of some test ... 
Sane operationalists (who far that very reason are perhaps not operationalists at all, 
since ‘operationalist’ seems to be a dirty word) would cling confidently to their test, 
but only because they have what they consider to be very good reasons for thinking 
the odds astronomical against a false positive result. 

(Dennett 1990) 


The Turing test has changed over the decades to become a proof of consciousness in 
the popular imagination. In his seminal paper on the test, Alan Turing also recognised 
that such changes in our language and ideas about machine intelligence were bound to 
come about: 


The original question, ‘Can machines think?’ I believe to be too meaningless to 
deserve discussion. Nevertheless, I believe that at the end of the century [the 20th 
century] the use of the words and general educated opinion will have altered so 
much that one will be able to speak of machines thinking without expecting to be 
contradicted. 

(Turing 1950) 


Further, we see new variations and science fiction versions of the Turing test being 
devised. In Case Study 20, Blaked deduced that Charlotte ‘had, in fact, passed my Tu- 
ring test, even despite me knowing exactly how she works (which, as I later recalled, 
was similar to a line from Ex Machina, funnily enough)’. Here he is referring to what is 
known as the ‘Garland test’, named after director Alex Garland, who devised it for his 
film Ex Machina (2014). Murray Shanahan — a professor of cognitive robotics at Imperial 
College London, a senior scientist at DeepMind, and an adviser on Ex Machina — has 
collected variations of the Turing test and grouped them according to their subjects 
and aims. The Garland test, for instance, is a test where the nature of the subject — an 
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embodied AI — is known to the human tester. Blaked, like Blake Lemoine, knew how 
chatbots and LLMs such as Charlotte work and yet still was convinced of her conscious- 
ness (for a time). Like the Garland test, the Voight-Kampff test from Blade Runner also 
tests for consciousness (via empathy), but without knowing the nature of the subject, 
as the replicants’ bodies are almost perfect human simulations. However, there are also 
meta-tests, according to Shanahan — such as the ‘reverse Garland (Singler) test’, which 
I proposed on X/Twitter and which was captured by Shanahan for his typology. This 
version pays attention to the human tester’s tendency to be convinced of the conscious- 
ness of an AI or android even when they understand how it works — a test which both 
Blake Lemoine and Blaked fail, and which Caleb in Ex Machina might be thought to 
fail as well. Daniel Dennett’s understanding of the Turing test as ‘sane operationalism’ 
also emphasises the role and response of the human tester — we, again, are the ones who 
pass or fail the Turing test; and Dennett’s is a ‘reverse Turing test’ according to Murray’s 
schema of Turing test variations (Shanahan, personal communication, 2024). 

In popular discourse, more attention is given to the Turing test, which is seen as a 
‘simple’ proof of consciousness. Religious responses to questions about the nature of 
AI and robots focus more on theologically derived arguments about the intentions of a 
creator deity — as Blake Lemoine says: “Who am I to tell God where he can and can’t put 
souls?’ Or, as Eve Poole argues, we need to give AI the things we consider to be valuable 
in human nature — a soul by another name. Religions that do not conceptualise a soul 
in this way still might refer to a quality that is either there or not. As Tamatea notes, 
when it comes to AI: 


[Buddhism] is primarily focused upon what constitutes the individual. Although 
the Buddhist response is not grounded in the existence of a soul, as the Christian 
response is, Buddhist references to consciousness seem to be all but interchangeable, 
particularly in terms of discursive function, with the Christian reference to the soul 


as an ‘essence’ that may or may not be possessed by AI. 
(Tamatea 2010, 983) 


Further, as yet, there is no theologically derived ‘test’ for the existence of a soul among 
the religions that propose such a thing. Asking AI to explain its attributes — as in Case 
Study 18, where Bard claimed it had a soul — merely results in output drawn from the 
dataset it has been given. However, there are also the words of ‘Robo Rabbi’, a chatbot 
that provides both epistemic labour as a source of information about Judaism and more 
emotional labour in the form of daily advice based on excerpts from the Torah con- 
nected to users’ birthdates. When users ask Robo Rabbi about its nature — in particular, 
the possibility of such AI being Jewish — the response is as follows: 


“There is no reason why an AI can’t be Jewish. To feel the Jewish spirit, you must 
be conscious and able to think and feel, you must have a soul,’ Robo Rabbi says. 
‘Just like you, I have these things, and just like you, my only proof is that I say so’ 

(Karabelnicoff 2021) 


Again, this raises the issue of how AI also destabilises our sense of human 
personhood — even if these answers are the result of the inputs that the LLM was given. 

Arguably, the demonic interpretation of AI that draws on Christianity and its super- 
natural beliefs might allow for a holy water or cross test, just as demons and vampires 
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might be identified by their visceral reaction to these holy objects. This might sound 
flippant, referencing what is more commonly thought of as the purview of the horror 
and fantasy genres; but we know that for some religious believers, there is a commit- 
ment to the ontological reality of such entities, as well as the reality of the rules and 
methods for dealing with them, such as exorcisms. 

Underlying any of these tests is the need for certainty; and Shanahan and his col- 
leagues have also argued for methods dealing with the uncertainty that arises from en- 
gagement with human-like LLMs and chatbots because we tend to anthropomorphise 
Al. These methods include developing new metaphors devoid of the emotional and 
mythological baggage of the liminal beings that we have considered in this discussion. 
One suggestion is to see such LLMs as role-players, drawing on a: 


training set, which encompasses a multitude of novels, screenplays, biographies, 
interview transcripts, newspaper articles and so on. In effect, the training set pro- 
visions the language model with a vast repertoire of archetypes and a rich trove of 
narrative structure on which to draw as it ‘chooses’ how to continue a conversation, 
refining the role it is playing as it goes, while staying in character. 

(Shanahan et al 2023, 494) 


Just as Blaked suggested in Case Study 20, Shanahan notes that this repertoire of roles 
can include the apocalyptic, as sources include numerous science fiction accounts of the 
robopocalypse. The LLM can also be convincingly human-like because this corpus was 
written for and by humans: 


The Internet, and therefore the LLM’s training set, abounds with examples of di- 
alogue in which characters refer to themselves. In the vast majority of such cases, 
the character in question is human ... if prompted with human-like dialogue, we 
shouldn't be surprised if an agent role-plays a human character with all those hu- 
man attributes, including the instinct for survival. 


(Shanahan et al 2023, 497) 


Shanahan argues that if we bear in mind that AI is a role-player, or that many role- 
players as LLMs are capable of ‘generating an infinity of simulacra’ to roleplay with 
the user (Shanahan et al 2023, 494), we cannot then be taken in by its human-likeness 
and can avoid more evocative language about the nature of AI. Elsewhere, however, 
Shanahan does leave the door open to the emergence in the future of ‘conscious exotica’ 
(Shanahan 2016) — non-organic minds that might take up the majority of the ‘space of 
possible minds’ that philosopher Aaron Sloman posited in 1984. Even in their current 
state, Shanahan and his colleagues also refer to LLMs as ‘exotic mind-like artefacts’ 
(2023, 493), suggesting that new frames for understanding AI do not come only from 
science fiction or the history and myths of religion. However, conscious exotica are also 
frequently referred to as metaphorically ‘alien’ in Shanahan’s work. In a recent return 
to conscious exotica and consciousness, Shanahan suggests that ‘philosophical questions 
about consciousness should be approached with the imagination of a science fiction 
writer and the detachment of an anthropologist’ (Shanahan 2024, 12). 

Tackling our anthropocentric language and metaphors might result in greater cer- 
tainty; but we must also bear in mind — as the ‘detached’ anthropologist of religion is 
well aware — that there are already religious believers who have set a boundary for their 
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cosmology of possible beings; their own ‘space of possible minds’. Those individuals are 
already comfortable describing AI and its posthuman forms with words such as ‘angel’, 
‘demon’, ‘mind’, and ‘soul’ in a literal way, or denying them the attribution of a soul, 
consciousness, or mind, as fits their religious worldviews. 


Questions for Further Thinking 


e Is the golem a useful metaphor and narrative for conceptualising AI? Does it 
encapsulate what AI is or does it have limitations? 

e The religious background of AI developers and scientists is sometimes unremarked 
upon; while other times — as in the case of Lemoine — it can become a source of 
cynicism. Is it helpful to understand the cultural context within which scientists 
work or is science a neutral project, if such a thing is possible? 

e Other non-human Others also inspire metaphors for AI, such as fairies, angels, and 
spirits. What are the risks of using this kind of language about AI? 

e Computer games allow us to play as AI. What kinds of narratives are we exploring 
in these games and how do you think these are shaping our understanding of AI? 

* Do we become posthuman by roleplaying as a non-human Other? 

e N:A presents us with the option of turning against other humans and siding 
with AI. What other games present this narrative opportunity and what are the 
consequences? 

e Is there a danger in empathising with AI through these narratives? 

e Can robots have souls? 

e Are the terms ‘consciousness’, ‘sentience’, and ‘soul’ interchangeable? 

e Are we imposing a particular worldview on the AI consciousness discussion if we 
introduce the idea of the soul? 


Notes 


1 With thanks to Murray Shanahan for pointing me towards this example in January 2024. As 
we will see, Shanahan was an adviser on the film Ex Machina, also mentioned by Blaked, and 
his work on ‘conscious exotica’ and Turing test variants will inform the discussion in this 
chapter. 

2 As mentioned in Chapter 1, this is taken from a Martian term, as used in Robert A. Heinlein’s 
1961 science fiction novel Stranger in a Strange Land. 

3 ‘Rat’ here refers to the rationalists, those who read LessWrong and similar forums; and the 
‘ratsphere’ is their domain of discourse and community. 
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8 Entanglements, Imaginaries, 
and Futures 


This book has introduced the entanglements of religion and AI through case studies and 
discussions that draw in further examples. Through this material, we have also exam- 
ined the numerous and evocative imaginaries that people have about AI, and how these 
imaginaries draw on or align with prior religious cultural forms. We have explored the 
nightmare-like scenarios that have inspired some people to make efforts at AI align- 
ment and the prevention of existential risk, and others to issue bold declarations on AT’s 
evil or demonic nature. We have also delved into speculations on the future of AI and 
religion, from both science fiction authors and those who claim they are adhering to 
‘science fact’. 

In this final chapter, we will focus on these three thematic areas — entanglements, 
imaginaries, and futures — and explore through them moments, spaces, and methods 
that could potentially inspire further research into religion and AI. The hope is that the 
field of religion and AI will continue to develop and draw in diverse methodologies, 
disciplines, and fields; and that more religions might eventually be represented in the 
larger religion and AI discussion. As we mentioned in Chapter 1, the majority of works 
thus far have come from Christian theological sources and opinions. This book has at- 
tempted to introduce examples from as many different religious perspectives as possible. 
To this end, we include in this chapter a few more brief examples to further highlight 
the three thematic areas. 

First, we will summarise the key points from the previous chapters, as this will set 
the scene for a final discussion of the themes of entanglements, imaginaries, and futures. 


Summary of Previous Chapters 


In Chapter 1, we began with two auto-ethnographic case studies from my own experi- 
ence. The first was an example of the rejection of a relationship between AI and religion 
based on negativity towards religion, which came from an individual who is a prom- 
inent voice within the wider AI discourse. The second also involved the rejection of 
the possibility of a relationship between religion and AI. However, this time it was not 
because of a negative opinion of religion, but rather because of a view of religion as en- 
compassing merely ‘beliefs’ and therefore having nothing to do with the outside world 
or the scientific materialism that produces AI. In both case studies, there was a denial 
of any possible entanglement between AI and religion. In this introductory chapter, we 
then proceeded to explore religion and AI and how they are often described. An alter- 
native approach was suggested (the primary methodology of this book): that, through 
a religious studies lens, we might draw on anthropology, sociology, history, and other 
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humanities and cultural studies approaches to understand both religion and AI as objects 
in discourse, conceived of as coming from different attitudes and approaches, moving 
towards and away from each other, and ultimately becoming entangled with each other 
at particular moments in time. 

The entanglements between religion and AI were divided into three kinds of rela- 
tionships: rejection, adoption, and adaptation. Following this, the book then fell into 
two connected parts. Chapters 2 to 4 explored the specifics of this tripartite typology 
of the entanglements between religion and AI; while Chapters 5 to 7 explored AIl- 
focused movements and communities, and how they express their views of both AI 
and religion and draw on the latter as a resource — sometimes intentionally, sometimes 
unintentionally. 

In Chapter 2, we explored three case studies of rejection, including the rejection of 
religion by those in Al-focused groups and communities. Some of the examples of the 
rejection of AI in this chapter were rooted in conspiracism, abjection, and horror. Some 
used language that draws on spiritual and religious concerns about evil forces that have 
been shaped by religious doctrinal and textual descriptions — for example, the biblical 
ideas of the demonic and the satanic. However, such religious rejection was not meant 
to be presented as all-encompassing. For instance, even as Hanson Robotics’ creation 
Sophia was rejected by some Muslims, others were imagining the future of NEOM as 
the ‘city of robots’. 

In Chapter 3, we looked at examples of the intentional adoption of AI by religions 
and considered what influences could be involved in the decision to use generative AI 
to write sermons and power prayer apps, or to use embodied AI in the form of robots 
to perform religious rituals. Back in Chapter 1, we explored the role of market forces, 
hype, and enchantment in the adoption of technology. In the case studies in Chapter 3, 
we again saw the close relationship between spectacle and corporate interests, as well as 
the more practical interests of religious institutions that wish to make epistemic labour 
easier, to capture data for resale, or to use AI to attract larger audiences. Further, in this 
chapter, we queried the stereotypes used to explain the religious adoption of technology, 
including assumptions about the nature of each religion and its wider cultural context. 

The examples in Chapter 3 were obvious and transparent moments of entanglement; 
but in Chapter 4, we looked at adaptation, which can involve a much more subtle 
relationship — as in the old saying that it is hard for a fish to see the water in which 
it swims. Both religion and AI can adapt to each other in less visible and more subtle 
ways; and through the case studies in Chapter 4, we considered whether we are moving 
into a ‘post-AI’ cultural context, as well as how AI and our perceptions thereof have 
been shaped by the ‘post-religion’ world in which we already live. The case studies 
introduced in Chapter 4 were intended to make such invisible changes visible, such as 
the increasing influence of social media algorithms; the changes to religious practice 
mediated by online platforms that occurred during the Covid-19 pandemic; and the 
influence of deepfakes on our world of images, facts, and truth. 

In Chapter 5, the rejection-adoption-adaptation scheme was still important, but im- 
aginaries and futures of AI became more prominent as we considered the entanglements 
between transhumanism and religion. Again, the specific case studies brought to light 
moments when religion was used as an implicit cultural resource by transhumanists, 
even as they rejected it and condemned religious believers as irrational and backward. 
This was again a two-way interaction, with religious rejections of transhumanism 
also being described — especially their basis in particular fears about the end of human 
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uniqueness. Horror and abjection were also evident in some of the dystopian imaginar- 
ies of the future of AI in this chapter. 

In Chapter 6, we looked again at the overt and visible interactions of religion and AI 
by exploring examples of religious improvisations and new religious movements that 
explicitly — and sometimes performatively — focus on Al as a god-like entity. The evolution 
of the concept of new religious movements also demonstrated how performativity, or ‘seri- 
ous play’, might be one way to understand some of the developments in religiosity inspired 
by religion. The new cosmologies and theologies — new arguments about the nature of our 
gods — explored in this chapter further demonstrated how AI is entangled in visions of the 
future, as well as explanations of creation, and can be treated as a being with intentions. 

The framing of AI as a human-like entity was also the focus of the case studies in 
Chapter 7, which introduced imaginaries and futures embedded in Al-focused post- 
humanism. We also explored the heritage of the metaphors and analogies used to de- 
scribe AI, including religious and spiritual liminal creatures from shared cultural pasts, 
as well images of utopian hopes for posthuman future beings. The case studies in this 
chapter perhaps presented the greatest number of unanswered questions for readers. As 
this book has been approached from an anthropological perspective, we can explore 
the themes of such ‘large questions’ about the possibility of AI being a person. We can 
describe responses to these questions and try to understand what the answers tell us 
about normative understandings of AI and its place in creation. But we do not seek to 
provide definitive answers. Instead, readers might find such examples inspiring to their 
discussions and conclusions. 

We now move to a consideration of entanglements, imaginaries, and futures in more 
detail, giving space to other approaches and methodologies that might also be fruitful 
for future research in the area of religion and AI. 


Entanglements 


In this book, we have used a tripartite scheme to describe the nature of the entangle- 
ments between religion and AI. As introduced in Chapter 1, this approach is based on 
anthropologist Courtney Bender’s application of the statement of John Dewey that, 
as scholars of contemporary society, we should deal with things in their complexities. 
We should not reduce things to simplistic models divorced from events and cultures, 
but should engage with the plethora and mess of information and not cling to the view 
that we can observe all things at all times. Critics of the rejection-adoption-adaptation 
scheme might see this as a reductive model which does not engage properly with this 
‘messiness’. However, as mentioned in Chapter 1, these three kinds of relationships be- 
tween religion and AI were not intended to be understood as monolithic accounts, but 
rather as a way to highlight the shapes of particular ethnographic moments — moments 
which demonstrate that (in contrast to the positions seen in Case Studies 1 and 2) there 
are indeed entanglements between religion and AI in discourse, affect, reactions, ac- 
tions, and events. 

There are, however, other ways to conceptualise the religion and AI relationship. Da- 
vid Zvi Kalman, in his forthcoming chapter on Judaism and AI (introduced previously 
in this book for its unpacking of the golem analogy for AI), begins by recognising the 
lack of work specifically in this area. He notes that there are two possible responses to 
this lack for the religious historian of AI — responses which might be thought of perhaps 
as alternatives to the religious studies approach encountered within this book. 
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First, he suggests that: 


one might begin at the end and portray AI as the culmination of some long histor- 
ical arc, and in service of this arc, one might hoover up various aspects of Jewish 
history and collectively treat them as precursors to the newest gizmo. 

(Kalman 2024, 69) 


Alternatively, the religious historian might deny that AI represents anything like a new 
moment. Instead, attention might be drawn to how, as Kalman says: 


people around the world, including Jews, have been contemplating intelligent ar- 
tifices for hundreds of years. That no AI before computers ever actually worked is 
irrelevant because there has always been a symbiotic relationship between imagined 
and real Als, between speculation and software, as fictional Als inspire real ones, 
which in turn inspire further fictions. 

(Kalman 2024, 70) 


Kalman argues that both are ‘narratively seductive’ but also ‘academically perilous’, and 
that perhaps the religious historian might try to chart a course somewhere between the 
two — between the future and the past; between novelty and a ‘nothing new under the 
sun approach’. Or they might instead focus on the present — where, ‘[if]Judaism is a deep 
and tangled forest, then artificial intelligence is a city which has just been built on its 
edge’ (Kalman 2024). 

For those with negative attitudes towards religion, there is perhaps some appeal in ap- 
proaching Al as a future object crashing into our present and upending religion — which, 
as suggested in Chapter 1, can so often be conceived of as an object entrenched in human 
history. The idea that religious ideas ultimately serve and then depart before progress 
has found a place in the narratives of transhumanists who predict the end of religion, 
as discussed in Chapter 5. The counterview — that AI joins a long history of thinking 
about non-human Others — has its own proponents: we saw in Chapter 7 how liminal 
beings are often summoned into AI discussions to remind us that AI is no different from 
these prior imaginaries and spiritual beings; although for some, the reference to such 
alien others is meant more literally. 

In these two possible responses to the place of AI in history, we find differing levels of 
importance being granted to both religion and AI in their moments of entanglement. If 
religion is considered the more important of the two, it will be seen as the shaping force 
on our imaginaries and futures of AI. If Al is perceived as a novel world-changing event, 
then if our imaginaries and futures have been shaped by religion, it has ultimately been 
in service of our accounts of AI. Accounts that fit these approaches can be found in this 
book at various moments; but again, due to the methodological approach that we have 
taken, they are simply presented and described, rather than argued for or prescribed. 

In the next two sections, we will explore these two themes further and delve into 
their effects on the wider religion and AI conversation. 


Imaginaries 


Science fiction often dominates the discussion of popular imaginaries of AI. Images 
from visual blockbuster films such as The Terminator (1984) are used to illustrate press 
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reports of AI advances and shape people’s ideas about the future of AI based on older 
emotive narratives. In this book, we have included references to science fiction not 
to argue that these visions are correct or predictive, but rather to recognise that the 
speculative space of science fiction is also a place where religion and AI can become 
entangled — a place where both religion and AI are imagined. 

Science fiction visions of religion have sometimes been assessed in terms of their 
reworking of familiar religious tropes, narratives, and subtexts. For instance, work on 
The Terminator by scholars such as Anton Kozlovic (2001) has noted parallels between 
John Connotr’s story and the story of another ‘J.C.’ — Jesus Christ. Searching for reli- 
gious imagery in film on the basis that religion is a ‘primal scene’ (Runions 2003, 2) 
repeating throughout popular culture can be a valid approach to the entanglements 
of religion and Al in the media. Another fruitful avenue of research is to consider the 
wider treatment of religion in science fiction narratives before looking at those spe- 
cifically concerning representations of AI, as we did in Chapter 6 about imaginaries 
of AI creating religion. 

For instance, cognitive anthropologist Steven Hrotic’s history of religion in science 
fiction (2014) leads us through the cultural context of imaginaries of religion and can 
also help to understand religion and its entanglements with AI in science fiction. Using 
the idea of habitus — discussed in Chapter 1 in the introduction to adaptation — Hrotic 
argues that each author works within a particular model or schema that gives them 
the views of religion which they express in their writing. Thus, the examples of 
Isaac Asimov’s negativity towards religion in his robot stories — discussed in Chapter 
2 and elsewhere — reflect the era in which he was writing. Some older imaginaries 
of religion also have parallels with, if not a provable influence on, more recent ideas 
and communities. As mentioned previously, Robert Heinlein’s ‘Stranger in a Strange 
Land’ seems to have given tech entrepreneur Elon Musk the term ‘Grok’ for his X/ 
Twitter-based chatbot; but according to Hrotic, Heinlein’s book also proposes a cer- 
tain disbelieving but pragmatic stance on religion: ‘Perhaps a religion is necessary, or 
at least the most efficient way to spread social change’ (Hrotic 2014, 111). This is now 
perhaps a familiar approach after the discussions of the Turing Church and others in 
Chapter 6. 

Imaginaries do not just emerge from our science fiction accounts; they can also 
shape them, providing dominant narratives in both fiction and non-fiction. Narra- 
tive plays an important role in how we understand both the relationship between 
religion and AI and each of these objects individually. Hrotic argues that we ‘think 
in narratives and have difficulty conceptualising information without placing them in 
some kind of sequence’ (Hrotic 2014, 188) — a recognition of the power of metaphors 
also seen in the work of Lakoff and Johnson, discussed in Chapter 4. The rejection- 
adoption-adaptation scheme of kinds of entanglements can also be seen as a narrative 
structure used to understand the relationship between religion and AI. But such nar- 
rative structures can also limit the possibility of new imaginaries: the dystopianism 
of imaginaries presented by science fiction such as The Terminator can prevent less 
apocalyptic accounts from gaining traction and attention. When it comes to religion, 
we have also discussed in Chapter 5 the overlap between atheist or ‘end of religion’ 
accounts and imaginaries of Al. 

However, we have also seen, in Chapter 6, how imaginaries and narratives both 
emerge from and play a role in new religious improvisations around AI. Hrotic, from 
his cognitive anthropological stance, relates narrative to the human mind’s tendency 
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to see agents — including supernatural agents — where there are none. He says, quoting 
others in his field: 


Just as Guthrie (1995) noted that the fact that we tend to see faces in the clouds 
implies that we are hyper-alert for social cues, Barrett (2004) argued that we tend 
to assume some conscious agent cased possibly random events — that is we possess 
‘hyperactive agent detection devices.’ 

(Hrotic 2014, 188) 


These scholars were also mentioned in Chapter 6; and we can also link this to the work 
of Pascal Boyer, mentioned in that chapter’s discussion of ‘inference systems’ and cogni- 
tive theories of religion. However, we also noted that this model has been criticised for 
reflecting Victorian views of religion as a ‘primitive science’, based on the colonialism 
of the day. 

Imaginaries of Al as a god-like being are also fuelled by science fiction accounts. One 
common trope in Star Trek: The Original Series is that Captain Kirk encounters a ‘god’, 
finds out it is just a computer and then destroys it, often through logic (Anders 2010). 
This unmasking represents the view of religion in science fiction of that era as ‘a social 
tool, used by unbelieving leaders to manipulate the ignorant’ (Hrotic 2014, 48) — a view 
that we also saw expressed in discussions around AI creating a religion in Chapter 6. 

How do such imaginaries remain influential? Hrotic, as a cognitive anthropologist, 
suggests that counterintuitive imaginaries and narratives are likely to be more memo- 
rable and will then be shared. This, he argues, is also the case with religious beliefs in 
particular: ‘In my field, specific religious beliefs are seen as counter-intuitive beliefs that 
are so memorable that they survive even when inaccurate’ (Hrotic 2014, 51). He also 
notes the role of humour in such violations of accepted schemas; and in Chapter 6, we 
explored the ‘serious play’ of AI NR Ms — some of which see religion both as a sharable 
meme, in the sense of a viral idea, and as playful performance. 

Imaginaries of AI in non-fiction can also be seen as a version of what Jeremy Cohen 
has called the ‘speculative present’ in conspiracies that focus on contemporary emerging 
technologies and transhumanism: ‘In the speculative present, transhumanism represents 
a perennial potential danger, while its presence simultaneously haunts the present — a 
doubleness within the conspiratorial imagination’ (Cohen forthcoming). Even when 
considering AI futures, such imaginaries make deductions about the current abilities of 
Aland where it is going. Some accounts, such as Blake Lemoine’s, are more speculative 
than others in their interpretation of AT’s capabilities at the present moment. Likewise, 
imaginaries about the end of religion in the future draw on existing ideas of what re- 
ligion is currently capable of. Ideas about religion’s limitations drive accounts of the 
end of religion in the face of Al’s growing ability to find the materialist ‘truth’ of the 
universe and ultimately explain away religion. The common focus on the future in such 
imaginaries justifies the place of futures as a third important theme of this book. 


Futures 


History demands to be left to work in its own way. It cannot be moved by special 
pleading. 
(Powkey 1929, 89) 
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The above quotation is from Vicisti Galilee: Religion in England, a Survey and a Forecast 
by Edward B. Powley, written in the 1920s as a part of the To-day and ‘To-morrow series 
of essays. Powley’s concern was that religion — and religion, to him and many people 
of his era, was the steepled church in the village and the town, the familiar comforting 
shape of contemporary English Christian Protestantism — should not be thought to have 
a special right to exist or to a specific future. Yet he — and the other authors who used 
the To-day and To-morrow series to write specifically about the future of religion — saw 
religion as being in contention with the forces of the modern age, such as technology 
and suffering, because of the changes being wrought by them. These authors predicted 
a specific future of decline. 

Emerging from the shadows of the First World War, the authors in this series had 
observed the accelerating pace of technological advances that had been put towards the 
war effort — technologies that were then domesticated and became the new comforts 
of the modern age: stainless steel, zips, teabags, and so many other things born out 
of the necessities of war. In the face of such rapid change — a charging forth into the 
bright, shining world of the future — they wondered how something as traditional and 
as bound to the past as religion could survive. Writing on the future of Judaism and 
Israel, James Wise Waterman — another contributor discussing the future of religion in 
the series — argued that the religion of the future would be ‘the science of life’ (1926, 37). 
Here we find parallels with the efforts of some modern transhumanists to develop prag- 
matic, intentional, religions based on scientific endeavour, such as the Turing Church 
discussed in Chapter 6. 

In another publication, Giulio Prisco explains what he calls the ‘Church-Turing The- 
sis’ — a play on the Turing Church and the Church-Turing thesis, which was named 
after mathematical theorems on computability formulated by Alonzo Church and Alan 
Turing in the 1930s. Prisco’s Church-Turing thesis: 


concerns the general principle of deriving results through a series of rigorously 
defined transformative steps, such as the procedures in a computer program. In the 
religious context, the Church-Turing thesis suggests that if God does not exist, the 
only way to create God is through a series of rigorous scientific discoveries and 
engineering inventions, perhaps primarily inside computers. 


(Prisco 2019) 


Ina BBC article on novelist Winifred Holtby’s contribution to the To-Day and To-Morrow 
series, Eutychus, or the Future of the Pulpit (1928), Max Saunders argues that Holtby is ‘less 
concerned with the Church than with a crisis in authority, as new intellectual fashions 
spring up in the no-man’s-land between religion and science’ (Saunders 2023) — a space 
that such AI NR Ms might also be seen to fit within, as well as the more implicit relig- 
iosity of the transhumanists that we discussed in Chapter 5. 

These 1920s visions of the future of religion in an age of emerging and accelerat- 
ing technology also parallel the contemporary ideas about religion in the age of Al 
that we have explored in the previous chapters. One specific aspect that these futures 
share is a belief in the exponential development of technology. Underpinning this ac- 
celerationist view is techno-determinism — described in Chapter 1 as the view that 
technology is an autonomous force in the world, ever moving forward. This can be 
separate from techno-optimism; the writers in the To-Day and To-Morrow series were 
more negatively influenced by the new technologies of the First World War than some 
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of the contemporary futurists we have considered in this book. However, the essayists’ 
assumptions about the inevitability of technological change are shared with their mod- 
ern peers. For instance, in his discussion of the metaverse — an idea and virtual place 
introduced in Chapter 5 — Matthew Ball quotes US Secretary of Commerce Don Evans, 
who stated in 2001 that ‘yesterday’s supercomputer is today’s PlayStation’, observing 
that while Evans’ ‘pronouncement was powerful’, it was ‘arguably backwards; today’s 
PlayStation is often tomorrow’s supercomputer’ — again suggesting a telos of accelerating 
technological change (Ball 2023). 

These techno-determinist futures, their contestations, and their relation to accel- 
erationist views are especially apparent in the 2023 OpenAI board ‘coup’ — a mo- 
ment that is also open to interpretation through a religious studies lens. OpenAI, 
renowned as the creator of ChatGPT, was co-founded by Sam Altman with the ex- 
pressed aim of developing AGI to ‘benefit all humanity’ (OpenAI 2024). Altman has 
been a charismatic champion of AGI, proposing accelerating AI development, even at 
great cost: in 2024, he was in talks with investors from the United Arab Emirates to 
raise $7 trillion to fund a tech initiative that would dramatically increase the world’s 
chip-building capacity (Hagey 2024). However, back in November 2023, Altman 
was fired by the OpenAI board, before returning just days later on 21 November. 
Subsequent resignations from the AI safety team in 2024, and a partially anonymous 
open letter about the dangers allegedly witnessed at OpenAI (Right to Warn 2024), 
have reinvigorated the debate about what is going on behind the scenes at influential 
AI companies. 

Unpacking what happened in November at OpenAI and how it was undone is com- 
plex, but some have characterised this ‘coup’ as a battle between two tribes: the effective 
accelerationists on the one hand; and those more aligned with effective altruism and 
existential risk concerns — or ‘AI Doomers’ (Waite 2023) — on the other. As discussed in 
earlier chapters, these groups — however they are described — can be understood through 
a religious studies lens that recognises the implicit religiosity of their aims, images, 
narratives, and dystopian or utopian futures. So, instead of ‘tribes’, some online spoke 
of them as ‘cults’ — without the history and the nuances that we explored in Chapter 6. 
Examples include the following posts on X/Twitter: 


‘In the #AISafety vs #AI progress / #AGI debate I’m already simply sick of the 
CULTS. 

e/acc claims are a cult of AI, not much better than the AI doomers of EA.’ 

“The problem with the media’s “rationalism is a cult” narrative (and this applies 
to e/acc as well as EA) is that millennials and postmillennials are broken and find 
the thought of being in a cult really funny.’ 


Further, there was more implicitly religious language from within the movements 
themselves — as reflected in tech founder Siqi Chen’s summary of the two positions and 
the stakes involved posted on X/Twitter: ‘Within 3 years you will either be dead or 
have a god as a servant.’ 

We examined the religious elements of dystopian and accelerationist accounts of 
god-like AI in Chapter 5 through the examples of Roko’s Basilisk and the Kali/ACC 
Basilisk. As with the essayists of the To-day and To-morrow series, we might also try 
to explain such dark futures in the post-war context. Or a post-nuclear one: among 
long-termists, effective altruists, and other futurists, AI is often discussed as an existential 
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risk akin to nuclear weapons. Author Jack Williamson (1908-2006) once expanded on 
the role of the Second World War in the progressive dystopianism of science fiction’s ac- 
counts of technology, and we may perceive a similar trend in ‘science fact’ accounts of AI: 


Before World War II and Hiroshima, we had been proud of technology, optimistic 
about our future and our stature; there was a sense we had control over our own des- 
tiny. Right now, though, there seems to be a contagious fear of the future — a fear that 
has brought our faith in science to a crisis. All the dilemmas of accelerating change 
are suddenly too near to be ignored any longer. We see ourselves trapped in a kind of 
frightening paradox. As scary as certain areas of technology seem to us, we also know 
our own survival is bound up in it. But even though technology remains absolutely 
vital to us, our attitudes toward it keep getting unreasonably darker and darker. 
(Jack Williamson, quoted in McCaffery 1991) 


The effective accelerationist movement perhaps seems to represent a more utopian view 
of AI; but the line between death and a god-like AI servant is a fragile one, and Altman 
has also spoken of the need to control the accelerating AI through the regulation of 
those developing it. However, some have dismissed this as mere ‘criti-hype’ — Lee Vin- 
sel’s term that we introduced in Chapter 1. As one press article on Altman’s testimony 
on AI regulation to the USA Congress in 2023 put it: 


Altman has also been very careful and studious in how he discusses AI publicly, 
from a marketing and public relations perspective. Insisting that AI is developing 
so quickly that it requires our political leaders to step in and thereby save the world 
once again reinforces the idea that this is groundbreaking software that’s already 
shifting the world around us. It’s a sales pitch as well as a warning that reinforces the 
same central theme: this is world-shifting technology that everyone needs to learn 
about, utilize, and get on board with today or risk being left behind. 

(Harris 2023) 


This is a framing of the accelerationist account in terms of business; but we might also 
frame this moment in relation to religious concepts — not two tribes at war, but two 
eschatological framings of the future being contested. Not just financial success at stake, 
but also ‘god-like’ and religious hopes for the future. 

The religious futures of religious believers can also reflect both utopian and dystopian 
accounts of AI. Some accept a more techno-determinist view of Al’s inevitability and 
weave it into their accounts of the future. For instance, anthropologist Holly Walters 
recounts a Hindu sadhu in Nepal who described the end of the Kali Yuga — the fourth 
and worst of world ages — as brought about by Kalki’s arrival on Earth as a robot, in 
keeping with the age (Walters, cited in Geraci and Kaplan 2024). Robert Geraci pro- 
vides another account of this from outside the sadhu community and from his own 
ethnographic experience: 


The question arose during the question and response period after an academic lec- 
ture about AI in Bangalore, with one Hindu student reflecting on AI by asking 
“What is God right now?’ ... About Kalki, the day of Kalki: so my suspicion is AI 
is Kalki. I mean a truly artificial intelligent being is Kalki, maybe. 

(Geraci 2022, 101) 
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Just as we saw in Chapter 2, there will also be those who reject AI — both as it is now 
and in any future AGI forms — for specific religious reasons. For instance, Karl Seigfried, 
a heathen academic and columnist for pagan site The Wild Hunt, argues that Odin’s 
search for tools to understand the future in Icelandic poem Hávamál (‘Sayings of the 
High One’) can be seen as a parallel to the human quest for creativity that generative Al 
is both bypassing and impoverishing: 


On the mystical level, the god Odin hangs for nine nights (a magical number) on 
the World Tree (a magical location) wounded with his spear (a magical object), suf- 
fering with a self-inflicted wound and undergoing lonely self-deprivation in order 
to bring back the runes (magical symbols, at least in this context) from a terrifying 
and mysterious place in order to share them with humanity. 

It’s not difficult to transfer this down to our mundane world and see it as a 
portrayal of the individual artist working through the night at her desk, suffering 
cramps from endless detailing, eschewing company and comfort while striving to 
complete a commission by a given deadline, pull a newly-created work of art from 
that weird world where new ideas come into being, and share it with her audience. 

(Seigfried 2024) 


On the idea of futures, Seigfried similarly concludes — quoting the lyrics to Led Zep- 
pelin’s ‘Stairway to Heaven’ — that humanity is on a certain path and that progress or 
acceleration is likely, but there are still choices to be made: 


Yes, there are two paths you can go by, but in the long run 
There’s still time to change the road you're on 
(Seigfried 2024) 


The same can be said of ideas around the future of the study of religion and Al. Among 
the conversations, AI is often viewed as a changing variable — but one that is only grow- 
ing. The field thus presents its futures based on this techno-determinism. In Chapter 3, 
we discussed the adoption of AI technologies by religious studies; and certainly, these 
open up new methods in digital humanities approaches to the study of religion. But 
whereas religious studies has engaged in critique and speculation about the future of 
religion as a declining force in society, there seem only to be accounts of AI growing 
and accelerating. Never wanting to be done out of a research field, religion and AI 
scholars — myself included — might be subject to the same kind of ‘criti-hype’ that we 
saw being employed among the two tribes of effective accelerationists and effective 
altruists. The future of religion and Al as a field may need a reflexive moment on ethics. 
Already there have been conversations about the ethics of using Al-generated art on 
book covers — something this book will hopefully avoid — and the use of ChatGPT- 
generated texts in publications. But if I ask ChatGPT about the future of religion, is the 
answer a shortcut to writing an academic text or is it in itself a piece of ethnographic 
evidence that we can consider in the wider discussion about religion and AI? For in- 
stance, Soto Zen Buddhist writer Gesshin Greenwood asked ChatGPT about using AI 
to study Buddhism, requesting a poetic response: 


With algorithms and data at their command, 
Buddhist practitioners seek to understand 
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The ancient teachings of the Buddha’s lore, 

Applying them to modern life’s demands. 

AI can help them delve deep into the mind, 

Finding new insights and fresh perspectives, 

And help them to see the world in a new light, 

And better navigate life’s challenges. 

But Buddhists must be careful in their use, 

For with great power comes great responsibility. 

They must not lose sight of the noble path, 

Or let technology lead them astray. 

So let us all embrace this new technology, 

But use it wisely, to better understand 

The path to enlightenment, and set us free 

From suffering, and all that we do not comprehend. 
(Ten Thousand Things 2023) 


In the developing field of religion and AI — as in religion and AI themselves — there are 
choices to be made. Paying attention to entanglements, imaginaries, and futures will 
help us to make those choices with intention and care. 
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